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FOREWORD 

Copies  of  papers  presented   in  the  meetings  of  the  Rural  Sociology 
Section  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  held  in 
Atlanr.a,  Georgia,  February  5-7,   1973,  are  included  in  this  volume. 
Papers  are  arranged   in  the  order  in  which  they  were  presented. 
Abstracts  of  these  papers  are  published  in  the  official  Proceed  ings 
of  the  Associat  ion. 

The  officers  of  the  Rural  Sociology  Section  wish  to  express  their 
apprec  i.3 1  ion  to  the  many  sociologists  who  participated   in  this  year's 
meeting  by  preparing  and  presenting  papers,  chairing  sessions,  and 
serving  on  panels.    This  volume  was  made  possible  by  each  author 
furnishing  copies  of  his  paper.    Anyone  desiring  additional  copies 
or  having  questions  about  a  paper  is  requested  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  author.    A  list  of  registrants  fol lows  this  Foreword . 

Special  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Clemson  University  for  corrpiling,  binding,  and  distributing 
the  proceed  ings . 
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A  Profile  of  Selected  Demographic  and  Socioeconomic 
Chajract eristics  of  Rural  Georgia  Counties 


Hanns  .G.  Pieper  and       Max  Miller 
The  University  Drgia 


Introduction \  The  past  decade  witnessed  a  considerable  redistribution 
of  the  Georgia  population.    The  population  of  the  state  increased  16.^ 
percent  during  the  decade;  however,  during  this  period  the  population 
of  the  urban  areas  increased  2?  percent  and  the  urban  fringe  increased 
by  102  percent.    At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the  rural  areas 
of  the  state  increased  only  3.3  percent,  considerably  less  than  what 
could  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  birth  and  death  rates  alone. 
As  is  illustrated  in  Table  1.,  these  population  trends  are  not 
peculiar  to  Georgia  alone,  but  are  instead  a  nationwide  phenomenon. 

Table  1.  Percent  Population  Change.  I960  to  1970:  U.S.  and  Selected 
Southern  States, 


State  Percent  Change 


State 

Urtan 

Urban 

Rural 

Fringe 

Alabama 

12. J 

29.0 

-2.9 

Florida 

37.1 

^9.3 

55.8 

2.4 

Kentucky 

5.9 

46.9 

-8.9 

Louisiana 

11.8 

16.8 

56.9 

3.2 

Maryland 

26.5 

33.3 

59.0 

8.5 

Mississippi 

1.8 

20.2 

2429.3 

-9.4 

North  Carolina 

11.5 

26.8 

434.7 

1.5 

South  Carolina 

8.7 

25.6 

75.1 

-3.1 

Tennessee 

10.0 

23.6 

-6o.O 

-4.9 

U.S. 

13.3 

19.9 

44.0 

-0.3 

Sourcei  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1970,  General  Population  Characteristics, 
Selected  State  Reports, 

This  population  movement  has  caused  substantial  changes  in  the 
demographic  and  socioeconomic  structures  of  the  various  regions  involved. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  rural  open-country  areas,    Th?  rural  open-country  population  has 
been  specified  to  distinguish  betvreen  those  persons  designated  rural  in 
the  traditioneQ.  sense  and  those  persons  who  are  actually  urban  in 
their  characteristics  but  are  classified  as  rural  ty  virtue  of  their 
residence;  for  example,  the  urban  white  collar  worker  who  resides  in 
a  home  in  the  rural  areas  axijacent  to  towns  and  cities. 

Throughout  the  paper  the  rural  rates  for  the  various  characteristics 
have  been  compared  with  the  state  rates  to  provide  an  additional 
perspective. 


Sample :  The  county  was  chosen  as  the  basic  unit  of  analysis  primarily 


"because  of  the  accessibility  of  desired  data  at  the  county  level. 
The  total  rural  population  was  undesirable  as  the  unit  of  analysis 
because  this  group  would  have  contained  many  "rural"  persons  who 
could  not  be  considered  open-country  rural.    The  rural  farm  population 
was  rejected  as  the  unit  of  analysis  because  this  group  constitutes 
onJy  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu].ation  which  could  be  considered 
rural  open-country. 

The  decision  as  to  which  of  the  159  Georgia  counties  to  include 
in  the  sample  was  based  on  the  criteria  of  urban-naral  composition 
and  the  population  density  of  each  county.    Fifty  counties  were  included 
in  the  final  sample.      None  of  these  had  any  urban  population  either  in 
i960  or  1970,  and  the  average  density  of  the  counties  was  far  bolow 
the  population  density  of  Georgia  as  a  whole.    While  the  average 
density  of  the  sample  counties  was  2^.9  persons  per  square  mile,  the 
population  density  of  Georgia  in  1970  was  79  persons  per  square  mile 
and  the  density  of  the  urban  counties  averaged  538  persons  per  square 
mile.    In  addition  to  being  acceptable  with  regard  to  urban-rural 
distribution  and  density,  the  fifty  counties  are  also  well  distributed 
throughout    the  state  and',  every  State  Economic  Area  is  represented. 


Changes  in  Pottulation  Size 

During  the  previous  decade  the  population  of  the  sample  increased 
from  3^7,787  to  361,180,  representing  a  3«9  percent  increase  over  the 
ten  year  period,^    Eased  on  birth  and  death  statistics  alone  a 
population  increase  of  12  percent  would  have  been  expected  in  these 
counties.    However,  a  heavy  net  outmigration  of  28,650  persons  cut 
heavily  into  the  population.    A  nonwhite  net  outmigration  of  3^i765 
persons  was  somewhat  offset  by  a  white  net  inmigration  of  6,115 
persons. 

The  white  population  of  the  area  increased  by  11.3  percent  while 
the  nonwhite  population  declined  by  12,3  percent.    A  separate  analysis 
was  run  on  those  counties  in  the  sample  which  were  located  in  the  more 
isolated  areas  of  the  state  and  it  was  found  that  these  counties 


The  fifty  counties  included  in  the  sample  were  Atkinson ^  Baker, 
Banks,  Brantley,  Bryan,  Calhoun,  Charlton,  Clay,  Crawford,  Dade, 
Dawson,  Dooley,  Echols,  Effingham,  Fannin,  Fayette,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Gilmer,  Glascock,  Hancock,  Heard,  Jasper,  Johnson,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Long, 
Mcintosh,  Madison,  Marion,  Miller,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Paulding, 
Pickens,  Pike,  Quitman,  Rabun,  Schley,  Stewart,  Taliaferro,  Taylor, 
Towns,  Twiggs,  Union,  Warren,  Webster,  Wheeler,  White  and  Wilcox. 

The  sources  of  data  for  this  section  were  the  U.S.  Census  of 
Population:  I960,  General  Population  Characteristics,  Georgia  and 
U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1970,  General  Population  Characteristics, 
Georgia. 
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showed  a  net  outmigration  for  both  whites  and  nonwhites.    However,  all 
of  the  cotmties  in  the  sample  with  an  enumerated  nonwhite  population 
had  some  nonwhite  net  outmigration. 

The  number  of  families  living  in  the  sample  counties  increased 
12.0  percent  over  the  decade^  from  80,971  to  90,653  families.  During 
the  same  period  the  number  of  husband  and  wife  families  increased  by 
only  11.8  percent,  indicating  a  greater  percentage  of  broken  homes  in 
1970.    In  i960,  85.2  percent  of  the  families  were  husband  and  wife 
families,  while  in  1970,  85.0  percent  of  the  families  fell  into  this 
category.    While  this  difference  in  itself  is  insignificant,  further 
analysis  might  be  useful  to  determine  if  this  a  trend  and  if  so  the 
findings  might  be  of  value  to  the  various  social  agencies  in  these  areas. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  more  isolated  counties  showed  a 
greater  decline  in  the  percent  of  husband  and  wife  families  than  did 
the  other  counties  in  the  sajuple.    In  the  isolated  counties  the 
percent  of  husband  and  wife  families  declined  from  83. 0  percent  of 
all  families  in  196O  to  only  81. 7  percent  in  1970. 


Changes  in  Age  Comnosi.tion 

The  age  structure  of  the  sample  population  changed  considerably 
during  the  decade,  resulting  in  a  somewhat  older  population  in  1970. 
During  the  decade  the  median  age  of  the  population  increased  by  2.3 
years  from  24,5  to  26,8,    During  the  same  period  the  median  age  of 
the  Georgia  population  as  a  whole  remained  stable  at  25- 9. 

As  expected,  there  were  some  differentials  by  race  and  sex. 
The  white  rural  population  had  a  higher  median  age  than  its  nonwhite 
counterpart  in  1970  but  only  aged  one  year  from  28.7  to  29.7  during 
the  decade.    The  white  population  of  Georgia  aged  only  0.3  years 
during  the  decade.    The  median  age  of  the  white  Georgia  population 
increased  from  27.5  to  27.8. 

The  nonwhite  rural  population  aged  ]  A  years  during  the  decade, 
with  the  median  age  increasing  from  17.0  to  19.2.    The  nonwhite 
population  of  the  state,  However,  became  younger  during  the  decade,  with 
a  decline  in  median  age  from  21.6  to  P.O.  9. 

The  rural  open-country  female  population  had  a  higher  jnedian 
age  both  in  I96O  and  in  1970  (26.5  and  28.0)  than  its  male  counterpart 
(23.2  and  25.5).    Hov^ever,  the  male  population  tended  to  age  a  little 
more  during  the  decade.    For  Georgia  as  a  whole,  both  male  and  female 
populations  had  lower  median  ages  than  those  of  the  sample.  Both 
median  ages  were  also  quite  stable  over  the  decade j  thus  any  differences 
which  existed  between  the  state  and  the  sample  in  I96O  became  larger 
during  the  decade.    For  Georgia  the  median  age  of  the  male  population 
was  24.6  in  both  196O  and  1970,  and  for  females  the  median  age  dropped 
from  27.3  to  27.2  during  the  decade. 

Much  of  the  aging  of  the  sample  population  was  due  to  a 
simultaneous  decline  of  persons  under  14  and  an  increase  in  persons 
over  55*    The  number  of  persons  aged  14  or  under  declined  by  9.8 
percent,  with  the  largest  decline    being  in  the  0-5  age  group  (l8  percent). 
For  Georgia  the  population  aged  0-14  increased  3.7  percent  but  the 
^0-5  group  declined  10.6  percent. 
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Table  2.  Age  and  Sex  Composition  in  Percent.  1950  and  1970 i  Total  Sample. 


I960  1970 


Ase  GrouT) 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0-4 

12.0 

11. M- 

9.  r 

R  R 

5-9 

12.2 

11.5 

1  n  R 
lU.  0 

1  n  1 

lU  .  1 

lO-l'l' 

12.3 

11 .0 

1 1  A 
11  ■  0 

1  c\  6 

15-19 

9.2 

1  n  Q 
lU.  J 

7.2 

25-29 

5.0 

5.3 

6.3 

6.1 

30-3^ 

5.2 

5.5 

5.3 

5.4 

35-39 

5.3 

5.7 

5.0 

5.1 

5.7 

5.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

5.1 

5.3 

50-5^ 

5.1 

5.0 

5.2 

5.3 

55-59 

4.3 

4.5 

4.9 

5.1 

60-64 

3.4 

3.7 

4.5 

4.6 

65-69 

3.2 

3.7 

3.5 

4.0 

70-74 

2.4 

2.7 

2.5 

3.0 

1^ 

2.8 

3.4 

3.1 

4.4 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Populations  I960,  General  Population  Characteristics, 
Georgia.    U.S.  Census  of  Population i  1970,  General  Population 
Characteristics,  Georgia. 

Tatle  3.  Age  and  Sex  Composition  in  Percent,  I960  and  1970;  White 
Sam-pie  PoDulation. 


I960  1970 


Arb  Group 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0-4 

10.2 

9.7 

8.7 

8.0 

5-9 

10.7 

10.1 

9.8 

9.1 

10-14 

11.4 

10.8 

10.4 

9.4 

15-19 

9.4 

8.8 

9.3 

8.7 

20-24 

5.5 

5.5 

7.0 

7.4 

25-29 

5.3 

5.6 

6.8 

6.5 

30-34 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8  , 

5.8 

35-39 

5.9 

6.1 

5.5 

5.5 

40-44 

6.2 

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

45-49 

6.2 

6.1 

5.6 

5.6 

50-54 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

55-59 

4.7 

5.0 

5.3 

5.5 

60-64 

3.9 

4.2 

4.9 

5.0 

65-69 

3.5 

3.9 

3.7 

4.2 

70-74 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

3.3 

75*- 

3.1 

3.8 

3.3 

4.8 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  196O,  General  Population  Characteristics, 
Q  Georgia. U.S.  Census- of  Populationi  1970,  General  Popialation 

JC  Characteristics,  Georgia, 


B'or  Georgia  the  proportion  of  persons  aged  55  sind  over  increased 
from  14.7  percent  of  the  population  in  I960  to  l6.3  percent  ten  years 
later,  while  for  the  sample  the  proportion  of  persons  in  this  age 
category  increased  from  17.2  percent  to  19.9  Percent  over  the. decade. 
The  sample  population  aged  55  and  over  increased  by  20,1  percent  over 
the  decade,  with  an  increase  of  26,0  percent  in  the  53"^^  age  group. 
At  the  state  level  the  number  of  persons  aged  55  and  over  increased  by 
a  slightly  higher  percentage.  . 

Largely  because  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  aged 
14  or  under,  the  total  dependency^ ratio  for  the  sample  population 
declined  from  101.8  in  I960  to  89.0  in  1970.    The  youth  dependency 
ratio  dropped  from  92.4  to  90.9  while  the  aged  dependency  ratio 
increased  from  l8.7  to  19.5  over  the  decade. 

The  trends  concerning  dependency  ratios  for  the  state  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  rural  sample.    However,  the  state  ratios  were 
generally  lower  than  the  rural  ratios,  indicating  a  lower  percentage 
of  persons  at  the  dependent  ages  for  the  state.    The  total  state 
dependency  ratio  dropped  from  86.0  to  78.1  during  the  decade.  The 
aged  dependency  ratio  increased  slightly  from  13.7  to  14. 3 i  while  the 
youth  dependency  ratio  declined  from  72.3  to  63.8. 

The  dependency  ratios  varied  considerably  by  race,  with  the  white 
population  having  considerably  lower  dependency  ratios  in  both  the  rural 
sample  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole.    The  difference  in  dependency 
ratios  was  of  course  largest  between  the  state  white  population  and 

Table  4.  Age  and  Sex  ComDOsition  in  Percent.  I960  and  1970 t  Nonwhite 
SamDle  Population. 


1960  1970 


Aere  GrouD 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0-iJ- 

16.0 

14.9 

12.3 

11.0 

5-9 

15.7 

14.5 

14.0 

12.9 

10-14 

14.3 

13.3 

15.2 

13.8 

15-19 

10.8 

10.1 

13.0 

11.9 

20-24 

5.9 

5.8 

6.9 

6.9 

25-29 

4.2 

4.7 

4.8 

5.0 

30-34 

4.1 

4.7 

4.0 

4.5 

35-39 

4.2 

4.9 

3.6 

4.1 

40-44 

4.4 

4.8 

3.8 

4.5 

45-49 

4.4 

4.7 

3.8 

4.4 

50-54 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

55-59 

3.2 

3.4 

3.9 

4.1 

60-64 

2.4 

2.6 

3.4 

3.6 

65-69 

2.5 

3.1 

2.9 

3.4 

70-74 

1.8 

2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

75^ 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

3.4 

Sourcei  U,S.  Census  of  Population:  I96O,  General  Population  Characteristics, 
Georgia.    U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1970,  General  Population 
Characteristics,  Georgia. 


the  rural  sample  nonvrhite  population.    Table  5  lists  the  dependency 
ratios  for  all  groups  and  both  racial  categories.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  was  only  a  small  difference  in  the  aged  dependency 
ratios  for  whites  and  nonwhites  in  each  area.    For  the  rural  sample 
the  aged  dependency  ratio  was  not  only  higher  for  the  white  group, 
but  increased  during  the  decade  while  the  aged  dependency  ratio 
decreased  over  the  same  period  fc*^  the  nonwhite  population.  This 
could  be  an  indication  that  some  older  nonwhites  are  also  migrating 
out  of  the  rural  areas. 

Table  5.  Denendencv  Ratios  bv  Racial  Grbun  and  Location.  I960  a,nd 
1970. 

Rural 

o  —  Georgia 

Sam-ple 


Cateeorv 

I960 

1970 

i960 

1970 

Total 

101.8 

89.0 

86.0 

78.1 

Total  Youth 

83.1 

69.5 

72.3 

63.8 

Total  Aged 

18.7 

19.5 

13.7 

14.3 

Nonwhite  Total 

139.5 

123.3 

102.3 

Nonwhite  Youth 

120.9 

105.0 

95.^ 

87.2 

Nonwhite  Aged 

18.6 

18.3 

14.0 

15.1 

White  Total 

88.2 

78.9 

78.1 

70.8 

White  Youth 

69.^ 

59.1 

64.5 

56.8 

White  Aged 

18.8 

19.8 

13.6 

14.0 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  I960,  General  Population  Characterist 
Georgia.    U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1970,  General  Population 
Characteristics,  Georgia. 


Changes  in  Sex  Composition 

The  sex  ratios  for  the  sample  population  were  higher  than  those 
of  Georgia  but  both  groups  of  ratios  fell  during  the  decade.  The 
sex  ratio  for  the  sample  counties  fell  from  97.0  in  196O  to  95*0 
in  1970.    Utilizing  estimated  sex  ratios  for  births,  deaths  and 
migration  for  the  decade  it  was  discerned  that  the  major  component 
of  the  decrease  in  the  sex  ratio  W5is  the  sex  differential  in  deaths. 
Migration  had  a  very  small  effect  on  the  change  indicating  that  the 
sex  differential  in  net  migration  for  the  area  was  low.    For  the 
white  population  the  sex  ratio  fell  from  98.3  to  96. 1  while  for  the 
nonwhite  population  of  the  sample  the  sex  ratio  fell  from  9il'.l  to 
92.1  during  the  decade. 

The  sex  ratio  for  Georgia  as  a  whole  did  not  drop  by  as  much 
as  that  of  the  rural  sample?  however,  it  also  declined  from  95«5  to 
9^1 6,    For  the  white  population  of  the  state  the  sex  ratio  declined 
from  97.6  to  96.6,  while  for  the  nonwhite  population  the  sex  ratio 
declined  from  90.3  to  88.9. 
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Changes  in  Fertility 

The  numter  of  infants  "born  in  the  rural  sample  during  the  decade 
declined  from  7,9^5  to  ^46,  while  for  the  state  the  number  of  infants 
born  declined  from  99,707  in  I96O  to  95,58^  in  1970.    The  fertility 
ratios  during  the  same  period  fell  from  538  to  409  for  the  rural  sample 
and  from  524  to  421  for  the  state  as  a  whole.    This  would  indicate  that 
fertility  is  declining  at  a  slightly  iore  rapid  rate  in  the  open- 
coimtry  areas  than  for  Georgia  as  a  whole. 

Table  6.  Number  of  Births,  by  Race.  I960  and  1970, 
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state 

Sample   

Group  i960  1970  I960  1970 

Total  Population  7,945  6,846  99,707  95,584 

White  Population  4,541  4,6o6  64,419  65,763 

Nonwhite  Population  3,404  2,240  35,288  29,821 

Source;  Georgia  Vital  and  Morbidity  Statistics,  I96O.    Georgia  Vital 
and  Morbidity  Statistics,  1970. 

The  general  fertility  rate  delineated  by  race  affords  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  fertility  differentials.    For  both  racial 
groups  taken  together,  the  fertility  rates  and  the  decline  over  the 
decade  were  quite  similar  for  the  rural  areas  and  for  the  state.  In 
i960  the  fertility  rate  for  the  sample  counties  was  121.4,  while  for 
the  state  the  rate  was  121.2.    In  1970  the  state  fertility  rate  was 
95.3,  while  the  rate  for  the  sample  was  95.6.    There  were,  however, 
variations  by  race. 

The  rural  white  population  had  lower  fertility  rates  than  the 
white  population  of  the  state  in  both  I96O  and  1970.  In  I96O,  the 
rural  white  population  had  a  fertility  rate  of  99,5  as  compared  with 
107.9  for  the  state  white  population.  In  1970  the  rural  whites 
had  a  fertility  rate  of  86,8  as  compared  with  88,2  for  their  state 
counterparts.  While  the  rates  for  both  regions  dropped  during  the 
decade  the'  absolute  number  of  white  births  increased  in  both  areas. 

The  nonwhite  fertility  trends  were  not  at  all  like  those  of  the 
white  population.    The  number  of  births  in  the  nonwhite  population 
declined  in  both  the  sample  and  at  the  state  level.  The  statewide 
nonwhite  fertility  rate  was  also  higher  than  the  fertility  rate  of 
the  nonwhite  sample  population.    In  general,  the  nonwhite  fertility 
rates  were  considerably  higher  than  the  white  fertility  rates, 
although  they  declined  more  quickly  during  the  decade.    For  the 
sample  population  the  nonwhite  fertility  rate  dropped  from  171.8  to 
121,0  over  the  decade,  while  for  Georgia  the  nonwhite  rate  fell  from 
156,6  to  115.8, 

Thuc  it  appears  that  regardless  of  race  or  location,  the  fertility 
levels  seem  to  be  falling.    However,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  from 
these  data  whether  this  drop  is  due  to  a  situation  where  the  individual 
^mother  is  having  less  children  or  whether  a  lower  proportion  of  women 
1  the  15-44  age  group  are  married  and  thus  in  that  group  associated 
Lth  childbearing. 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Income  and  Wealth 
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Several  trends  concerned  with  changes  in  income  during  the  past  • 
decade  are  apparent  from  the  data.    The  median  incomes  for  both  the 
rural  families  and  the  families  at  the  state  level  showed  considerable 
increases  over  the  decade.    The  nonwhite  median  family  income  exhibited 
a  greater  rate  of  increase  than  the  white  median  family  income  in  both 
locations  but  still  remained  considerably  below  the  white  family  income. 

During  the  ten  year  period  from  1959  to  I969  the  median  family 
income  for  all  families  in  the  rural  sample  increased  by  129-^  percent 
from  $2,661  to  $6,105  per  year; 3  For  Georgia  the  median  family  income 
increased  9^.1  percent  from  $k,ZOQ  in  1959  to  $8,16?  in  I969*  White 
median  family  income  for  the  rural  sample  increased  from  $3|258  to  $6,886, 
or  an  incresise  of  111.^  percent.    At  the  state  level  white  income 
increased  82.6  percent,  or  an  increase  from  $5,02?  to  $9|179* 
nonwhite  families  of  the  rural  sample  median  income  increased  from 
$1,537  to  $3,5^1  during  the  decade  for  an  increase  of  130.^  percent 
and  for  the  state  the  median  nonwhite  family  income  increased  by 
117.3  percent  from  $2,188  to  $^,755.    In  general  the  median  family 
incomes  for  all  families,  white  families  and  nonwhite  families  were 
about  a  third  higher  for  the  ideate  as  a  whole  than  for  their  rural 
counterparts. 

Almost  26  percent  of  the  white  rural  families  had  incomes  of  over 
$10,000  per  year  while  only  6 A  percent  of  the  hon*hite  families  had 
incomes  at  this  level  in  I969*    For  Georgia  UM-.J  percent  of  the  white 
families  had  incomes  of  more    than  $10,000  in  I969  while  only  1^.2 
percent  of  the  nonwhite  families  had  incomes  at  that  level. 

Income  is  not  the  only  indicator  of  wealth  for  a  given  population 
and  the  Census  Bureau  also  collects  data  on  several  other  factors 
associated  with  economic  progress.    A  few  of  these  factors  were  also 
examined  for  both  the  state  and  the  rural  sample.    Much  of  the  data 
presented  in  this  section  is  based  on  seuinples  rather  than  on 
complete  enumeration. 

The  percent  of  households  with  telephone  service  increased  in 
both  the  sample    and  for  the  state  as  a  whole.    In  the  rural  open- 
country  sample  the  number  of  households  with  telephones  increased 
from  41.8  percent  to  67. 1  percent.    The  percentages  were  considerably 
higher  for  the  state,  wnere  the  percent  of  households  with  telephones 
increased  from  61.8  percent  to  80.0  percent.      Another  consumer  item 
associated  with  communication  also  became  more  readily  available  in 
both  the  sample  area  and  at  the  state  level.    In  the  rural  areas  of 
the  sample  in  I96O,  29.1  percent  of  ihe  households  had  no  automobile 
available.    By  1970  this  percentage  had  declined  to  18.7  percent. 
The  decline  was  not  quite  so  great  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  where 
the  percentage  of  households  without  automobiles  declined  from  25.8 
percent  to  17. 1  percent.    The  percent  of  families  with  more  than  one 

Sources  of  data  presented  in  section  were:    U.S.  Census,  I960, 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Georgia.    U.S.  Census, 
1970,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Georgia. 
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car  increased  by  almost  the  same  degree  in  both  areas.    In  the  rural 
areas  the  percentage  increased  from  18.0  to  3^«2  percent  while  for  the 
state  the  percent  increased  from  22.3  percent  to  39-6  percent. 

Appliances  are  often  used  as  another  indicator  of  prosperity. 
Interestingly,  ^qore  washers  were  found  among  the  population  of  the 
rural  sample  than  among  the  statewide  jopiilation.    In  1970  only  26,1 
percent  of  the  rural  households  did  not  have  a  washer  as  compared  with 
29*7  percent  of  the  households  at  the  state  level.    The  percent  of 
households  without  washers  also  declined  more  rapidly  in  the  open 
country''  rural  areas.    Eight  percent  more  rural  households  had  washers 
in  1970  thaft  in  I96O  while  the  percentage  increase  for  the  state  was 
only  5-3  percent.    The  percent  of  households  with  dryers  however, 
was  higher  for    the  state  as  a  whole,  as  was  the  rate  of  increase 
in  dryer  ownership  during  the  decade.    The  percent  of  homes  with 
dryers  in  the  rural  areas  increased  from  3.0  percent  to  25.3  percent 
during  the  decade,  while  the  state  incrsased  from  6,^  percent  to  33.8 
percent. 

More  food  freezers  were  found  in  the  rural  areas  where  49  percent 
of  the  homes  had  freezers  as  compared  with  35.2  percent  for  tne  state 
as  a  whole.    The  percentage  of  homes  with  freezer?  also  increased  at 
a  greater  rate  in  the  rural  areas.    More  households  had  televisions 
at  the  state  level  than  in  the  rural  areas  both  in  I96O  and  in  1970, 
although  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  rural  areas  was  greater.    In  the 
rural  areas  the  percent  of  homes  with  no  television  declined  from 
31.9  percent  in  I96&  to  8,1  percent  in  1970,    For  Georgia  the  percent 
of  households  with  no  television  declined  from.  20,0  percent  to  5.2 
percent, 

Educati.')nal  Characteristics 


The  level  of  education  attained  increased  in  both  areas,  although 
from  the  data  it  app3ars  that  the  level  of  education  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  at  the  state  level.    In  the  rural  sample  the  percent 
of  persons  aged  25  and  over  with  a  high  school  education  increased 
from  18.8  percent  in  I96O  to  2^,1  percent  in  1970,  while  for  the  state 
this  group  increased  from  32.0  percent  to  40.6  percent  over  the  period. 
Thus  there  was  a  40.8  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  in  the  rural  areas,  while  for  the  state  there  was  a  48.5 
percent  increase.    One  possible  explanation  for    the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  increase  between  the  two  areas  is  that  many  of  the  migrants 
leaving  the  rural  areas  are  probably  the  higher  education^  under  25 
group,  leaving  behind  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  for  various 
reasons.    The  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  also 
increased  in  both  areas,  but  while  the  number  of  pupils  increased  by 
25.5  percent  at  the  state  level,  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  increased  by  only  3.6  percent  in  the  rural  areas* 
Given  the  present  population  structure  .and  demographic  trends,  it  would 
appear  that  -the  enrollment  in  the  rural  areas  will  continue  to  increase 
at  a  much  slower  rate  than  the  increases  at  the  state  le  vel  and  may 
possibly  decrease  or  stabilize  t6waxd,;;the  end  of  the  decade.    This  trend 


is  of  concern  in  providing  adequate  facilities  for  those  students 
remaining  in  the  rural  areas. 

Employment  Characteristics 

The  civllisin  labor  force  in  both  areas  increased  during  the  decade 
and  unemployment  rates  were  lower  in  1970  than  in  I960  in  both  the  rural 
sample  and  for  the  state.    In  the  rural  sample  unemployment  declined 
from  4.8  percent  in  I960  to  3-0  percent  in  1970,  while  for  the  same 
period  statewide  unemployment  declined  from  4«5  percent  to  3.2  perceac. 
One  explajiation  of  the  lower  rural  unemployment  rate  is  the  outmigratic;i 
from  these  areas,  particularly  of  the  young  nonwhite  population.  These 
individuals  could  normally  be  expected  to  have  fairly  high  unemployineni' 
rates,  and  in  fact  while  the  labor  force  for  the  state  rose  by  25.7 
percent  during  the  decade  the  labor  force  of  the  sample  increased  only 
14.1  percent. 

There  were  substantial  changes  in  the  occupational  structure  of 
the  sajnple,  although  the  distribution  of  the  work  force  at  the  state 
level  remained  relatively  stable  over  the  decade.      The  major  cause  of 
change  in  the  distribution  of  both  groups  was  the  change  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  related  industries.    The  impact 
of  the  change  was  so  much  greater  in  the  rural  sample  simply  because 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  rur:J.  work  force  fell  into  this 
category  in  I960  than  wsus  the  case  for  the  state-wide  work  force. 

Table  ?.  Percent  of  Persons  Em-ploved  by  OccuDatlon.  I960  and  1970: 
Sample  and  State ^ 


Sample  State 


Industry 

i960 

1270 

1960 

1970 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

22.3 

10.8 

9.1 

4.1 

Construction 

6.9 

8.6 

6.2 

6.4 

Manuf ac  turing 

28.3 

34.1 

26.3 

25.5 

Transportation  and  Communication 

3.5 

4.9 

6.3 

6.6 

Vfholescile-Retail 

13.^ 

14.4 

17.7 

18.3 

Services 

17.1 

19.0 

22.1 

30.0 

Public  Administration 

4.1 

4.5 

5.3 

5.3 

Other 

4.4 

3.7 

7.0 

3.6 

Source  J  Georgia  Statistical  Abstract,  1970.    Georgia  Statistical  Abstac 
1972. 

The  major  employer  in  both  areas  in  I960  was  manufacturing,  which 
occupied  28.3  percent  of  the  rural  woiA  force  and  26.3  percent  of  tLe 
state  work  force.    During  the  decade  the  percentage  of  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  increased  to  3^,1  percent  in  the  rui^  areas 
while  decreasing  slightly  to  25-5  percent  at  the  state  level. 
Agriculture,  which  was  the  second  largest  employer  in  I960  in  the 
rural  sample  (22«3  percent  of  the  work  force),  was  the  fourth  largest 
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employer  in  the  state  (9>1  percent  of  the  state  work  force).  By 
1970,  agriculture  had  dropped  to  the  kth  largest  employer  in  the  rural 
sample  and  the  7th  largest  employer  in  the  state.    In  the  rural  sample 
all  of  the  occupational  categories  benefited  somewhat  from  the  decline 
Lii  agriculture;  however,  manufacturing  increased  its  share  of  the 
work  force  by  the  greatest  degree.    For  Georgia,  both  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  lost  some  percentage  of  their  labor  force.  Service 
occupations  increased  by  the  largest  proportions  in  the  state. 

Since  agriculture  and  manufacturing  were  major  sources  of 
employment  in  the  rural  sample  in  I960    it  was  thought  desirable  to 
examine  these  two  occupations  in  greater  detail,     In  1959  the  sample 
counties  contained  2^^,856    farms,  of  which  80.2  percent  were  white 
operated.^  By  1969  the  number  of  farms  had  declined  by  38.2  percent 
to  15f3?l  farms  of  which  92,1  percent  were  white  operated.  The 
number  of  farms  with  less  than  69  acres  decreased  by  47.^  percent, 
a  rate  of  decrease  considerably  higher  than  the  total  decrease  in  farms 
over  the  period.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  during  the  decade  many 
small  farmers  left  agriculture  and  that  this  was  particularly  true 
of  nonwhite  farmers  with  small  land  holdings, 

Full-ovmer  farms,  as  expected,  decreased  by  the  smallest  amount 
(22.6  percent)  during  the  decade,  and  comprised  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  1969  than  they  did  in  1959.  In  1959 
they  constituted  60,0  percent  of  the  farms;  in  I969  they  constituted 
75.1  percent.  White  full'-owner  farms  decreased  by  only  19*8  percent 
while  nonvrhite  full-owner  farms  decreased  by  ^9.1  percent. 

Part-owner  farms  declined  by  30,3  percent  over  the  decade.  In 
1959  they  comprised  15,8  percent  of  all  farms,  while  in  1969  they 
comprised  17.7  percent.    White  operated  part-owner  farms  declined  by 
38.1  percent  while  nonwhite  operated  part-owner  farms  declined  by 
50. 5  percent. 

Tenant  farms  declined  by  the  greatest  amount  during  the  decade, 
81.7  percent.    In  1959,  24.3  percent  of  the  farms  were  tenant  farms; 
by  1969  this  percentage  had  dropped  to  7<2  percent.    The  number  of 
white  operated  tenant  farms  declined  by  71.8  percent  while  the  number 
of  nonwhite  tenant  farms  declined  by  91*6  percent. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  ibanufacturing  was  the  sample's 
single  largest  employer  in  both  I96O  and  1970.    Thirty  four  percent  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  sample  counties  in  1970  were  employed 
in  manufacturing  related  occupation^    In  1967  thefe  were  844  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  sample  counties,  of  which  124,  or  14.7  percent,  employed 
twenty  or  more  persons.    In  the  state  there  were  6,976  manufacturing 
establishments  of  which  32.5  percent  employed  twenty  or  more  persons. 
The  average  yearly  income  per  worker  in  the  rural  manufacturing  plants 
was  $3f453  while  for  the  state  the  average  yearly  income  of  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  was  $5>273.    Thus,  while  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  rural  labor  force  is  employed  in  manufacturing  it  would 
appear  that  rural  manufacturing  plants  are  both  smaller  and  tend  to 
pay  less  than  manufacturing  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 


Sources  for  data  on  agriculture  were 2  1964  Census  of  Agriculture, 
Part  28,  Georgia.    1969  Census  of  Agriculture,  Part  28,  Georgia. 
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Housing  Characteristics 


During  the  decade  the  total  niomber  of  housing  units  available 
increased  1^.3  percent  in  the  samp3o  coionties  and  25.^  percent  in 
the  state. 5  During  the  same  period,  occupied  housing  increased  1?.^ 
percent  in  the  sample  counties  anc  27.9  percent  in  the  sta-':e.  This 
indicates  that  for  both  areas  housing  was  increasingly  in  demand  and 
that  many  previously  vacant  homes  vrere  utilized  during  the  decade. 
In  the  sample  counties  88.6  percent  of  the  available  housing  units 
were  occupied  in  1970  while  for  the  state  93.^  percent  of  the  housing 
units  T^ere  occupied.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  occupied  housing 
increased  consideiably  faster  than  did  the  number  of  new  families, 
indicating  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  new  occupied  housing 
units  were  occupied  by  nonfamily  type  groups  or  single  persons. 

Housing,  in  general,  became  less  crowded  during  the  decade, 
although  there  was  still  a  greater  degree  of  crowding  in  the  rural 
sample  than  in  the  state  as  a  whole.    For  the  sample  counties,  the 
percentage  of  housing  units  with  more  than  1.01  persons  per  room 
declined  from  23.6  percent  to  1^.5  percent.    For  the  state  the 
niomber  of  housing  units  in  this  category  declined  from  18.4  percent 
to  10.7  percent. 

The  percent  of  total  occupied  housing  units  which  were  owner- 
occupied  increased  38.7  percent  in  the  sample  counties  and  by  a 
slightly  higher  percentage,  39.0  percent,  in  the  state.  However, 
more  of  the  occupied  units  in  the  sample  counties  were  owner- occupied 
than  in  the  state  as  a  whole.    For  the  rural  sample,  the  percent  of 
owner- occupied  units  increased  from  58.8  percent  in  I96O  to  69.5 
percent  in  1970,  while  for  the  state  the  percent  of  owner-occupied 
units  increased  from  56.2  percent  to  6I.I  percent. 

The  white  population  of  both  the  sample  and  the  state  tended  to 
have  much  higher  percentages  of  home  ownership  than  the  nonwhite 
population.    However,  the  white  population  in  the  rural  areas  still 
had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  home  onwership  than  the  white 
population  at  the  state  level.    In  I96O,  86.2  percent  of  the  white 
rural  popu3.ation  lived  in  owner-occupied  housing;  by  1970  this  percentage 
had  increased  slightly  to  86.8  percent.    Eighty  five  percent  of  the 
state's  white  population  lived  in  owner- occupied  housing  , both  in 
i960  and  in  1970.    By  comparison,  only  13.8  percent  of  the  rural 
nonwhite  population  lived  in  owner- occupied  housing  in  I96O  and  by 
1970  this  percentage  had  fallen  to  13.2  percent.    For  the  state 
the  percent  of  nonwhite  owner- occupied  housing  increased  slightly 
from  14.9  percent  to  I5.0  percent. 

In  general  it  appears  that  the  percentage  changes  over  the 
decade  have  been  so  small  that  one  can  ar:sume  that  little  overall 
proportional  change  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  home  ownership. 
The  rural  area  still  has  a  substatially  higher  percentage  of  home 
ownership  than  the  state  as  a  whole  except  in  the  case  of  nonwhite 
ownership.    The  decline  in  nonwhite  home  ownership  in  the  rural  ar^a 


Sources  of  data  for  this  section  were:  196O  Census  o.-^  Housing, 
General  Housing  Characteristics,  Georgia.    1970  Census  of  Housing, 
General  Housing  Characteristics,  Georgia. 


Table  8.    Family  Income  by  Percent  of  Families  in  each  Income  Group. 


1959  and  1969;  Sample, 


Total  White  Nonwhite 


Income 

1959 

1969 

19'?9 

1969 

1959 

1^62 

Less  than  $1,000 

18.0 

5.0 

13.5 

■  4.0 

32.2 

9.0 

1,000-1,999 

21.3 

9.9 

17.6 

7.9 

33.2 

17.6 

2,000-2,999 

16.1 

8.4 

15.4 

6.6 

18.3 

15.5 

3,000-3,999 

12.1 

8.8 

13.6 

7.3 

7.3 

14.6 

4,000-4,999 

10.1 

8.4 

12.1 

7.6 

3.9 

11.4 

5,000-5,999 

8.0 

8.8 

9.9 

8.9 

1.9 

8.2 

6,000-6,999 

5.0 

8.1 

6.1 

8.6 

1.2 

6.4 

7,000-7,999 

3.3 

7.7 

4.1 

8.4 

.8 

4.9 

8,000-8,999 

2.1 

7.2 

2.6 

8.0 

.4 

3.9 

9,000-9,999 

1.2 

5.9 

lA 

6.8 

.2 

2.1 

10,000+ 

2.8 

21.8 

3.7 

25.9 

.6 

6.4 

Source:  U.S.  Census,  I96O,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Georgia. 

U.S.  Census,  1970,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Georgia. 


Table  9.    Family  Income  bv  Percent  of  Families  in  each  Income  Group. 
1959  and  1969;  State, 


Total  White  Nonwhite 


Income 

1959 

1969 

1959 

1969 

1959 

1^ 

Less  than  $1,000 

9.6 

3.4 

6.3 

2.4 

20.4 

7.3 

1,000-1,999 

12.9 

5.5 

9.0 

3.8 

25.5 

11.7 

2,000-2,999 

13.1 

5.7 

10.4 

4.1 

21.8 

11.4 

3,000-3,999 

12.1 

6.1 

11.8 

4.6 

13.0 

11.7 

4,000-4,999 

11.1 

6.5 

12.2 

5.4 

7.7 

10.5 

5,000-5,999 

10.3 

7.2 

12.0 

6.6 

9.4 

6,000-6,999 

8.0 

7.1 

9.7 

7.0 

2.5 

7.0 

7,000-7,999 

6.1 

7.2 

7.5 

7.4 

1.7 

6.7 

8,000-8,999 

4.4 

7.0 

5.4 

7.5 

1.0 

5.3 

9,000-9,999 

3.2 

6.3 

3.9 

6.9 

.7 

4.1 

10,00CH- 

9.2 

38.0 

11.8 

1.1 

14.2 

Sources  U.S.  Census,  I96O,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Georgia. 

U.S.  Census,  1970,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Georgia. 


could  be  in  part  due  to  the  great  decline  in  farming  among  the 
nonwhite  population  and  in  part  due  to  the  heavy  nonwhite  outmigratlon 
from  the  sample  counties. 

The  absolute  value  of  owner-occupied  housing  units  increased  slightly- 
more  at  the  state  level  than  for  the  rural  sample,  although  the 
percentage  increase  was  higher  in  the  rural  area.    The  median  value 
of  rural  owner^ occupied  housing  increased  by  61.5  percent  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  5^.7  percent  at  the  state  level.    The  median  value 
of  rural  owner-occupied  housing  units  increased  from  $5f^l3  "to 
$8,7^    over  the  decade,    while  the  median  value  of  housing  at  the  state 
level  increased  from  $9,500  in  I960  to  $1^1', 700  in  1970. 


Conclusion 


This  study  is  one  of  a  series  connected  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Research  Project  S-79,  *'Rural  Development  and  the  Quality  of 
Life  in  the  Rural  South".      The  present  paper  has  contributed  to  that 
project  by  delineating  certain  demographic  and  socioeconomic  changes 
which  have  occurred. in  the  open-country  rural  areas  of  Georgia  during 
the  past  decade. 

In  general  the  study  found  that  trends  which  have  been  occurring 
for  some  time  did  not  change  during  the  past  decade.    There  was  still 
a    heavy  outmigration  from  the  rural  areas  and  in  general  the  rural 
population  was  aging  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  state 
as  a  whole.      There  was  a  significant  decline  in  the  total  dependency 
ratio  but  rural  levels  were  still  considerably  higher  than  the  ratios 
for  the  state  population,  particularly  for  the  nonwhite  population. 
The  level  of  ..fertility  declined  considerably  for  both  groups  ax\d  the 
fertility  rates  were  about    the  same  for  both  groups  although  fertility 
was  generally  higher  for  nonwhites  in  both  groups. 

The  irajor  economic  change  during  the  past  decade  in  the  rural 
areas  was  the  rapid  decline  of  agriculture  and  the  increasing  role 
of  manufacturing.    Unemployment  was  low  in  the  rural  regions,  although 
considering  the  low  levels  of  income  in  the  rural  regions,  it  would 
seem  that  underemployment  may  be  a  serious  problem.    Although  both 
areas  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  economic  growth  during  the 
decade  it  does  not  appear  that  the  economic  gap  between  the  rural 
open-country  areas  and  the  rest  of  the  state  has  been  narrowed  to 
any  great  degree. 


CUraJ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Cli^uNGING  CI-iARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
POPULATION:  ^^940-^1970 


Richard  D,  Dixon 
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*Mr.  Richard  D.  Dixon  and  Dr.  Ram  N.  Singh  are,  respectively. 
Instructor  and  Associate  Professor,  in  the  Department  of 
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CHANGING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  POPULATION:  1940-1970 


INTRODUCTION 


Efforts  concerning  the  identification,  description,  and  occa- 
sionally, the  explanation  of  selected  population  trends  experienced 
by  stipulated  aggregates  are  abundant  in  demographic  literature. 
Sucli  studies  usually  are  intended  either  to  add  to  the  existing  stock 
of  historical  data  with  respect  to  experience  at  any  given  organi- 
zational level,  or  are  pursued  in  an  effort  toward  enlightenment  about 
unique  demographic  patterns,  or  are  preliminary  steps  for  projection 
or  prediction,    Often^  all  of  these  motivations  are  present.  Whatever 
the  intention  may  be  in  any  demographic  trend  research,  almost  invar- 
iably one  will  find  diverse  population  patterns  drawn  together  in  a 
relatively  succinct  and  integrated  statement. 

West  Virginia  qualifies  as  a  worthwhile  locus  for  demographic 
trend  research  in  several  respects.     Perhaps  foremost  among  these 
reasons  is  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  integrated  trend  information 
for  the  West  Virginia  population.    Moreover,  West  Virginia  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
have  lost  population  between  1950  and  1970 — owing  almost  exclusively 
to  net  out-migration.    Also  significant  is  the  lack  of  industrial- 
occupational  diversity  of  West  Virginia  due  to  the  monolithic  pre- 
dominance of  coal  (and  lumber)  mining.'  Waxings  and  wanings  of  demand 
for  coal  extraction  liave  figured  heavily  in  the  differential  migration 
rates  that  have  marked  the  State's  population  loss. 

The  present  investigation  was  motivated  by  West  Virginia's 
unique,  interesting  and  relatively  unexplored  population  history  in 
recent  decades.    An  attempt  has  been  extended  to  embrace  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  demographic  concern  into  a  meaningful  exposition 
for  the  State.    More  specifically,  data  have  been  collected  for  1940, 
1950,  1960,  and  1970  to  illustrate:     (i)  population  size,  distribution 
and  composition  for  West  Virginia  and  its  rural  and  urban  subunits 
during  this  period;  and,  (ii)  the  changing  fertility  pattern  that 
occurred  between  1940  and  19  70. 


Data  for  the  present  study  were  taken  from  the  1940,  1950, 
1960,  and  1970  U.  S.  Censuses  of  Population,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,    iftienever  available  information  per- 
mitted, data  were  compiled  to  reflect  differences  with  respect  to 
total,  urban  and  rural  populations  for  the  United  States,  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  and  West  Virginia-    An  attempt  was  made  to  discern. 


DATA  COLLECTION 


2 

significant  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the  West  Virginia  popu- 
lation and  to  compare  these  changes  with  those  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  and  the  United  States. 


DATA  ANALYSIS  AN'D  INTERPRETATION 


The  following  analysis  is  intended  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  most  important  benchmarks  of  West  Virginia's  recent  population 
changes.     Selected  data  were  pursued  and  organized  into  tables  and 
occasionally  into  graphs  to  illustrate  structural  shifts  with  respect 
to  age,  sex,  residence,  schooling,  occupation,  industry,  and  fertility. 
IVhile  race  is  not  regarded  as  unimportant.  West  Virginia  has  had  a  re- 
latively small  nonwhite  population  in  recent  decades.    This  being  so, 
racial  comparisons  were  excluded  in  an  effort  toward  brevity  of  expo- 
sition, concentrating  on  what  are  thought  to  be  more  important  charac- 
teristics of  West  Virginia:  1940-1970. 

Size  and  Distribution 

A  very  brief  picture  of  the  size  of  West  Virginia's  population 
is  presented  in  Table  I  with  additional  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  population  was  distributed  between  its  rural  and  urban  com- 
ponents ,     Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  which  becomes 
visible  when  the  West  Virginia  trend  is  compared  witli  the  Division  and 
the  United  States  is  that  the  State  has  endured  a  severe  loss  of  popu- 
lation between  1950  and  1970,  while  the  other  two  areas  have  experienced 
appreciable  gains.     In  fact,  the  South  Atlantic  Division  has  outstripped 
the  United  States  in  population  growth  over  each  of  the  1940-1970  ':ensus 
recordings.    This  casts  West  Virginia  into  an  even  more  aberrant  mold, 
compared  with  the  Division  of  which  it  is  a  member  state. 

Also  illustrated  is  extent  to  which  the  State  has  been  lagging 
behind  concerning  urbanization.    Both  West  Virginia  and  the  United  States 
showed  losses  of  rural  population  between  1940  and  1970.    However,  West 
Virginia's  rural  losses  were  much  heavier  and  its  urban  gain  in  1960 
was  only  a  fraction  of  the  United  States  counterpart.    Moreover,  the 
State  actually  experienced  a  loss  of  urban  population  in  1970,  compared 
with  a  significant  urban  gain  for  the  United  States.    The  urban-rural- 
disparity  is  even  more  pronounced  when  the  State  is  compared  with  the 
South  Atlantic  Division,    Here,  one  may  note  the  heavy  urbanization 
experienced  by  the  Division,  particularly  in  1950  and  1960*    Table  la 
and  Figure  I  are  provided  to  further  emphasize  these  rates  of  urbani- 
zation.   The  convergence  of  the  Division  towards  the  national  rural- 
urban  picture  is  noteworthy,  as  is  the  fact  that  West  Virginia  was 
almost  exactly  as  urbanized  in  1970  as  the  Division  was  in  1940. 
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TABLE  la 

PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  URBAN  AND  RURAL,  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  CENSUS  DIVISION,  AND  WEST 

VIRGINIA:  1940-1970 


Area 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

United  States: 
Urban 
Rural 

56.5 
43.5 

64.0 
36.0 

69.9 
30.1 

73.5 
26.5 

South  Atlantic 
Census  Division: 

Urban 

Rural 

38.8 
61.2 

49.1 
50.9 

57.2 
42.8 

63.7 
36.3 

West  Virginia: 
Urban 
Rural 

28.1 
71.9 

34.6 
65.4 

38.2 
61.8 

39.0 
61.0 

100- 


75- 


Percent 


50 


25- 


United  States 

South  Atlantic  Division 


 ._._-,—..  —  -—.«—  West  Virginia 


1940 


1950 


1960 
Years 


1970 


FIGURE  I 
PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  UR3AN 
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Composition;    Age  and  S9X 

The  ^^cmkt  dlstributic^  by  ago  emd  sejc  is  provided  in  Table 
II  for  Wett  Wrglttia^i  population,  1940-1970,  and  for  the  United  States 
in  1970.    In  an  efJbrt  to  affbrd  gtOBter  teedebility,  population  pyra- 
mids are  pVMantad  to  illuttrato  a  ooiqperison  of  the  State  between 
1940  and  in  1970,  and  a  couf^arison  batWMtt  West  Virginia:    1970  and 
the  United  StatM:    1970.    Thato  pyraolds  are  portrayed  in  Figure  I  la 
and  Figure  lib,  rowpoctively • 

Investigation  of  thii  Information  clearly  reveals  that  the  age 
coiqposition  of  Vetft  Virginia  has  alafted  toward  a  fairly  close  approxi- 
mation with  tha  Uhited  States  by  1970.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
West  Virginia's  pyrasjid  for  1940  illustrates  the  triangular  shape  which 
one  confronts  when  vleviag  the  pcqpulatian  pyranad  of  a  less  developed 
area.    Moreover,  tJie  deprewiott-yoar*  "pindi"  in  the  0-4  and  5-9  age 
categories  stani  oat  ibarpiy  in  this  pyramid  just  as  this  contraction 
appears  ainong  the  40-44  and  45-49  age  categories  in  1970  for  both  the 
State  and  the  United  States.    Additionally,  the  1970  pyramids  in  Figure 
lib  readily  portray  the  declining  birth  rates  which  occurred  during  the 
1960 's  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

<  It  is  thought  that  the  convergence  of  the  State  with  the  United 

States  was  accountable  primarily  to  out-migration.    It  is  known  that  out- 
migration  from  the  state  was  differentially  greater  among  younger  adults, 
and  this  would  account  for  the  growth  in  the  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation aaong  older  age  groups  (which  even  exceeded  the  percent  of  total 
populatioi)  distributed  among  the  older  age  groups  in  the  Uhited  States  in 
1970)* 

The  percent  of  population  under  15  years  of  age  and  65  years  of 
age  and  older  is  presented  in  Table  Ila,  comparing  West  Virginia  with 
the  United  States  for  1940,  1950,  1960,  and  1970.    This  information  also 
has  been  assembled  into  Figure  III  to  distinguish  the  direction  of  change 
with  greater  clarity. 

At  least  three  characteristics  are  immediately  noticeable.    One  of 
these  is  that  there  has  been  a  general  convergence  between  West  Virginia 
and  the  United  States >  between  1940  and  1970,  with  respect  to  the  percent 
of  their  respective  populations  under  15  years  of  age.    By  comparison, 
their  respective  populations  of  aged  persons  (65  years  of  age  and  older) 
"  .     have  been  much  more  similar  over  this  thirty  year  period* 

Another  characteristic  which  seems  noteworthy,  is  that  the  trends 
of  these  two  areas  with  respect  to  each  of  the  two  age  categories  under 
consideration  have  crossed  each  other.    Ihis  means  that  We5t  Virginia  has 
moved  from  i^s  initial  position  of  a  comparatively  smaller  percent  of  its 
population  in  the  older  dependent  age  range  (65-^)  to  an  ultimate  position 
of  aore  dependent  persons  in  its  population  than  the  United  States  has . 

Finally,  one  may  note  that,  since  1960,  both  the  State  and  the  Nation 
have  experienced  a  decrease  in  percentage  of  total  population  under  15  years 
of  age,  and  an  increase  in  percentage  of  total  population  65  years  of  age 
and  older.  ,  ^  . 
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FIGURE  I la 

Percent  distribution  by  ,  

age  for  the  West  Virginia    |  165-69 


Population 
and  1970 


1940 


75+ 
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60-64 
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40-44 
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FIGURE  lib 

Percent  distribution 
by  age  for  the  West 
Virginia  and  United 
States  populations: 
1970 


I — 


75  + 


\  170-74 


65-69 


60-64 


55-59 


50-54 


35-59 
30-54 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 

10-14 
5-  9 

0-  4 


I 


"1 


45-49 

40-44 

KEY:    Broken  line  refers  to  the  West  Virginia  population  in  1970. 
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TABLE  Ila 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  UNDER  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  65  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OLDER  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA:  1940-19  70 


Area 


Percent  under 
15  years  o£  age 
1940    1950    1960  1970 


Percent  65  years 
o£  age  and  older 
1940    1950    1960  1970 


United  States 
West  Virginia 


25.0  26.9  31.1  28.4 
31.2    31.7    32.2  27.1 


6.9  8.2  9.0  9.7 
5.3      6.8      9.3  11.1 


Percent 


40^  . 


30- 


20- 


10. 


United  States  (0-14) 
•  West  Virginia  (0-14) 


West  Virginia  (65+) 
United  States  (65+) 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


Year 


FIGURE  III 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  UNDER  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 
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Differences  in  the  age  and  sex  structure  of  a  given  population 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  rural  and  urban  residence  patterns  a;rK)ng  its 
inhabitants.     In  an  effort  to  obtain  an  impression  of  these  trcnd.s 
for  the  areas  in  question,  median  ages  by  sex  and  rural-urban  residence 
for  West  Virginia,  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  United  States: 
1940-1970,  are  presented  in  Table  III,  and  in  Figure  IV  below. 

The  median  age  for  females  is  highe?.  in  nearly  every  case, 
irrespective  of  year,  area,  or  rural  or  urban  residence.  Additionally, 
Figure  IV  vividly  illustrates  that  the  median  age  was  higher  among  rural 
populations,  from  1940  to  1970  in  both  the  State  and  the  Nation,  although 
sizable  convergence  between  the  rural  and  urban  medians  has  been  exper- 
ienced by  both  areas.    As  was  the  situation  concerning  the  crossing 
trends  with  respect  to  0-15  and  65+  age  groups.  West  Virginia  and  United 
States  age  medians  also  cross  paths.    This  is  to  be  expected,  and  owes 
to  the  same  explanation  (heavy  out-migration  of  young  adults  in  West 
Virginia)  * 

The  final  analysis  with  respect  to  age  and  sex  composition  con- 
cerns the  sex  ratio,  with  comparisons  between  urban  and  rural  residence 
in  West  Virginia,  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  United  States, 
This  data  is  po^^trayed  in  Table  IV,  and  Figure  V» 
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West  Virginia  Rural 
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FIGURE  IV 

MEDIAN  AGE  BY  RURAL  AND  URBAN  RESIDENCE 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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TABLE  IV 

SEX  RATIO  FOR  TtlE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUni  ATLANTIC  CENSUS 
DIVISION,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA;  1940-1970 


Area 

1  n  /I  n 

1  Q  1^0 

1  O  A  A 

United  States : 

Total 

100  .  7 

98. 

7 

97.1 

94.8 

Urban 

95.5 

94. 

5 

94.1 

93.0 

Rural 

107. S 

106. 

2 

104.3 

100.1 

South  Atlantic 

Census  Division; 

Total 

99.1 

98. 

2 

96.7 

95.0 

Urban 

91.7 

92. 

3 

92.7 

93.1 

Rural 

104.0 

104. 

2 

103. 1 

99.3 

West  Virginia: 

.  Total 

105.8 

100. 

7 

96.8 

93.9 

Urban 

94.6 

93. 

6 

90.7 

88.1 

Rural 

107.5 

104. 

7 

100.8 

97.8 

Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of 
Population . 
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FIGURE  V 

SEX  RATIO  BY  RURAL  AND  URBAN  RESIDENCE 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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The  data  compiled  is  rather  uninformative .    One  may  note  that 
all  three  areas  have  cxperionced  declining  sex  ratios  among  both  urban 
and  rural  residents,  and  also  may  see  that  the  West  Virginia  sex  ratios 
are  consistently  lower  than  those  of  the  United  States.     Perhaps  this 
is  accounted  for  by  heavier  out-migration  from  West  Virginia  by  males. 
However,  the  differences  in  the  sex  ratio  figures  between  the  areas  are 
slight  with  no  stark  contrast  to  invite  efforts  at  explanation. 

Composition:    Marital  Status  and  Education 

Information  with  respect  to  marital  status  is  illustrated  in 
Table  V.     Included  is  a  percent  distribution  of  those  males  and  females 
who  were  either  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced  in  West  Virginia, 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  United  States  in  1940,  1950,  1960 
and  1970.    Observing  these  percentage  figures,  one  is  struck  with  the 
remarkable  similarity  between  marital  status  categories  when  males  and 
females  in  West  Virginia  are  compared  witii  their  counterparts  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Division  and  the  United  States.    The  only  aberrations 
of  any  note  were  the  West  Virginia  tci/.ales  who  were  single  or  widowed 
in  1940,  or  widowed  in  10  70.    Even  here,  however,  the  differences  from 
their  counterparts  were  not  profound.    Perhaps  one  might  argue  that  the 
overall  similarity  itself  is  extraordinary,  especially  when  West  Virginia 
was  undergoing  a  claange  in  population  opposite  to  that  of  the  Division 
and  the  United  States. 

Tlae  differences  that  are  revealed  when  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted for  the  population  25  years  of  age  and  older  in  West  Virginia,  the 
South  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  United  States  are  compared,  are  as  remark 
able  as  the  similarities  found  in  marital  status.    Evidence  exposing  this 
is  easily  seen  by  reference  to  Table  VI  and  Figure  VI.     Females  consistent 
ly  had  higher  median  years  of  school  comjieted  than  males  in  each  area  and 
year,  and  all  three  areas  experienced  steady  increases  in  the  median  years 
of  school  completed  by  their  respective  po^.'ulations .    More  importantly, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  consistently  has  shown  medians 
nearly  a  full  year  higher  than  the  South  Atlantic  Division.    And,  most 
importantly,  while  West  Virginia  had  the  same  total  median  as  the  Division 
in  1940,  the  State  fell  significantly  below  the  Division  by  19  70.     It  also 
may  be  informative  to  note  that  the  total,  male,  and  female  medians  in 
West  Virginia  for  1970  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  United  States 
counterpart  medians  wero  in  1960,  ten  years  earlier. 
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TABLE  VI 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  I-OR  THE  POPULATION  25  Yi-ARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OLDER  IN  THE  UMITED  STATES.  TilE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  CENSUS  DIVISION 
AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  FROM  1940  TO  19  70  FOR  N'iALES,  FEMALES  AND  THE  TOTAL 

POPULATION 


Area  and 

Sex  1940  1950  1960  1970 


United  States: 

Total  8.4               '  9.3  10.6  12.1 

.    Males  8.3  9.0  10.5  12.1 

Females  S.5  9.6  10.7  12.1 

South  Atlantic 
Census  Division: 

Total  7.8  8.6  9.8  11.4 

Males  7.5  8.5  9.3  11.3 

Females  8.0  S.8  10.2  11.5 

West  Virginia: 

Total  7.S  8.5  8.8  10.6 

Males  7.7  8.4  8.7  10.5. 

Females  8.0  8.6  8.9  10.8 


13. 0-, 


Median  Years 
of  School 
Con5)leted 


1940  1950  1960  1970 

Ye.,ars 

FIGURE  VI 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  Sd-IOOL  COMPLETED  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
Q      ■    '  CENSUS  DIVISION,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

ERIC 
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Composition:    Occupation  and  Industry 

Table  VII  depicts  the  percent  distribution  of  employed  persons 
by  occupation,  for  the  United  States,  the  South  Atlantic  Division, 
and  West  Virginia:     1950-1970.     Investigating  theses  occupational  cate- 
gories individually,  it  may  be  seen  that  wliile  in  all  areas  tliere  has 
been  a  growtli  in  percent  of  professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers, 
West  Virginia  has  failed  to  catcli  up  to  the  Division  and  Nation  by  1970. 

However among  proprietors,  managers,  and  nonfarm  officials  a 
convergence  has  occurred.    The  national  percentage  figures  have  de- 
clined, while  the  State  and  the  Division  have  increased.     By  1970,  the 
Division  and  the  Nation  revealed  equal  percentages  in  this  category, 
while  the  West  Virginia  percentage  figure  remained  slightly  lower. 

The  farmer  and  farm  managers  category  of  workers  has  declined 
very  significantly  in  all  three  areas,  with  the  State  consistently  demon- 
strating the  lowest  percentage  of  employed  persons  in  these  occupations. 
Conversely,  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers  have  scored  percentage 
gains  in  each  area,  with  West  Virginia  once  again  positioned  at  the 
bottom  during  each  year. 

The  percentage  of  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  has 
been  rather  stable  for  the  United  States:     1940-1970,  while  these  occu- 
pations have  increased  sliglitiy  in  the  Division  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  West  Virginia  over  this  period  of  time.     Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
have  declined  in  each  area,  and  the  decline  has  been  significantly  greater 
in  West  Virginia,    lliis  suggests  a  measure  of  convergence  for  the  State 
towards  the  percentage  situations  in  the  Division  and  the  United  States. 

Farm  foremen,  laborers,  and  unpaid  family  workers  demonstrated 
the  same  pattern  of  decline  in  each  area  that  farmers  and  farm  managers 
experienced  for  1940-1970.    Once  again.  West  Virginia  consistently  pre- 
sented the  lowest  percentage  figures. 

While  West  Virginia  nonfarm  laborers  failed  to  demonstrate  the 
percentage  declines  which  occurred  in  tlie  Division  and  in  the  Nation, 
the  most  significant  extent  of  convergence  with  these  other  two  areas 
did  transpire  in  the  service  workers  occupational  category.  UTiereas 
the  State  held  a  significantly  smaller  percentage  of  its  workers  in 
this  category  in  1940,  by  19  70  the  percent  of  service  workers  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  in  West  Virginia,  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  the 
United  States.     In  summary,  West  Virginia  exhibited  a  more  blue  collar 
labor  force  than  the  Division  or  the  United  States  but  some  convergence 
with  the  occupational  percent  distributions  of  these  other  two  areas 
seems  apparent r 
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The  percent  distribution  by  major  industry  for  employed  persons 
that  is  provided  in  Table  VIII  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  For 
example,  although  the  construction  industry  maintained  a  stable  per- 
centage of  workers  in  the  United  States  between  1950  and  1970,  it  in- 
creased its  share  in  both  the  South  Atlantic  Division  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia during  this  time.    A  similar  development  transpired  with  respect 
to  wholesale  and  retail  trade.    Manufacturing  also  followed  a  similar 
pattern  between  1950  and  1960,  but  the.  percent  of  employed  persons  in 
manufacturing  in  the  Division  and  in  the  State  stabilized  between  1960- 
1970. 

The  public  administration,  services  (business,  personal,  enter- 
tainment and  professional)  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  in- 
dustrial categories  all  experienced  steady  percentage  growth  from  1950 
to  1970  in  the  State,  the  Division,  and  the  Nation.    Concerning  each -of 
the  categories.  West  Virginia  consistently  held  the  lowest  percentage 
figures  during  each  year. 

Figure  VII  is  presented  so  that  the  percent  distributions  for 
persons  employed  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  and.  in  mining 
may  be  moreisharply  delineated.    The  substantial  declines  which  occurred 
in  all  three  areas  between  1950  and  1970  with  respect  to  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries  are  easily  seen.    It  is  noteworthy  that  West 
Virginia  held  the  lowest  percentage  of  persons  employed  in  this  cate- 
gory in  1950,  1960,  and  1970. 

The  most  extraordinary  difference  observable  between  the  three 
areas  concerns  the  mining  industry.    Figure  VII  vividly  illustrates 
the  contrast  between  West  Virginia,  where  the  mining  percentage  is  high, 
and  the  Division  and  the  Nation  where  persons  employed  in  mining  con- 
stitute almost  negligible  percents .    West  Virginia's  trend  between. 1950 
and  1970  was  one  of  convergence  with  the  Division  and  the  Nation,  but 
in  1970  the  differences  still  were  extreme. 
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West  Virginia  CA,F,F) 
United  States  (Mining)  and 
South  Atlantic  Div.  (Mining) 
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FIGURE  VII 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY  AND  FISHERIES  (A,F,F)  AND  MINING 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
DIVISION,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Fertility 


The  changing  fertility  patterns  for  the  United  States  and  West 
Virginia:    1940-1970  are  presented  in  Table  IX.    It  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  children  even  bom  per  1,000  women  (15-44)  and  child- 
woman  ratio  for  the  rural  population  are  remarkably  higher  than  the 
urban  population  in  the  United  States  and  West  Virginia.  However, 
the  differences  in  the  number  of  children  ever  bom  and  the  child- 
woman  ratio  for  urban  and  rural  populations  of  West  Virginia  are  more 
pronounced  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

A  further  glance  at  Table  IX  indicates  that  the  number  of 
children  ever  bom  per  1,000  women  increased  between  1950  and  1970 
for  the  United  States  and  West  Virginia  and  their  urban  and  rural  com- 
ponents, with  one  exception  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  (children 
.ever  bom  per  1,000  women  for  rural  population  decreased  between  195Q 
and  1960).    The  child-woman  ratio  for  the  United  States  and  West  Vir- 
ginia declined  sharply  between  1960  and  1970 • 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  trace  West  Virginia's 
population  history  during  the  thirty  year  period  from  1940  to  1970. 
Efforts  were  concentrated  upon  those  characteristics  thought  to  be 
the  most  salient  benchmarks  of  the  Staters  structural  change,  and, 
where  possible,  comparisons  were  made  with  the  United  States  and  with 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  of  which  West  Virginia  is  a  member  state. 

It  was  noted  that  the  State  lost  population  between  1940  and 
1970,  while  the  Division  and  Nation  scored  sizable  gains,  and  further- 
more, that  West  Virginia  lags  far  behind  with  respect  to  urbanization. 
There  has  been  a  convergence  of  West  Virginia's  percent  distribution 
by  age  toward  the  pyramid  form  exhibited  by  the  United  States  in  1970. 
It  is  thought  that  out -migration  played  a  dominant  role  in  reshaping 
the  State's  percent  distribution  by  age. 

Although  the  State  and  the  Nation  both  increased  their  percentages 
of  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  and  decreased  (since  1960)  their 
respective  percentages  of  persons  under  15  years  of  age.  West  Virginia 
has  traded  places  with  the  United  States  between  1940  and  1970,  ending 
the  period  with  a  higher  percentage  of  older  residents.    State,  Division, 
and  National  females  exhibited  higher  median  ages,  as  did  rural  inhabi- 
tants in  these  areas.    The  rural-urban  differences  converged  in  the 
State  and  Nation,  but  the  State  demonstrated  higher  medians  for  both. 

Sex  ratios  and  marital  status  wei^e  remarkably  similar  for  West 
Virginia,  tlie  South  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  United  States  between 
1940  and  1970.    However,  when  median  years  of  school  completed  for  the 
population  25  years  of  age  and  older  were  compiled.  West  Virginia  re- 
vealed itself  to  be  significantly  lower  than  the  Division  and  Nation 
'      by  1970. 

West  Virginia  possessed  a  more  blue  collar  labor  force  than 
the  Division  or  the  .United  States,  but  generally  seemed  to  be  converging 
with  these  other  two  areas  between  1950  and  1970.    This  also  may  be  stated 
with  respect  to  the  comparison  of  industrial  categories,  although  the 
State's  percent  of  persons  enployed  in  mining  was  still  considerably 
higher  by  1970, 

The  number  of  children  ever  born  increased  in  West  Virginia 
and  the  United  States  between  1950  and  1970,  while  the  child-woman  ratio 
sharply  declined  between  1960  and  1970  in  both  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
Moreover,  the  differences  between  urban  and  rural  populations  with  respect 
to  both  of  these  calculations  were  more  pronounced  in  the  State  than. in 
the  Nation,  with  rural  populations  consistently  reflecting  the  higher 
figures .  • 

In  summary.  West  Virginia  generally  appears  to  be  converging 
with  the  Division  and  Nation  in  many  respedE^,  although  its  discordant 
^  jigures  concerning  urbanization,  education,  and  mining  still  stand  out 
ci\1Cls  glaring  contrasts .  . 
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RESIDENTIAL  MIGRATIONS  AND  ASPIRATIONS  OF  BLACK  HOMEMAKERS: 
A  COMPARISON  OF  COUNTRY TOWN ,  AND  METROPOLITAN 
RESIDENTS  IN  EAST  TEXAS 

E.  Leonard  Copeland  and  W.  Kennedy  Upham 


INTRODUCTION 


Contemporary  literature  in  sociology  and  demography  abounds  with 
references  to  the  diminishing  movement  of  blacks  from  rural  to  metro- 
politan areas,  and  to  their  relatively  slow  residential  relocation  from 
metropolitan  central  cities  to  fringe  areas. 1    Apparently,  the  black 
populations  of  Texas  and  some  other  Southern  states  have  curtailed 
traditional  out-migration  to  outlying  states,  as  well.^    Various  esti- 
mates of  residential  mobility  concerning  blacks  seem  to  be  inconsistent. 
Simmons  (1968:633)  has  noted  that:     "Studies  of  ethnic  and  racial  groups 
have  generated  a  complex,  and  often  contradictory,  body  of  theory  about 
their  intraurban  movements."    One  report  of  residential  mobility  in  Los 
Angeles  was  prefaced  with  the  comment:    "Ethnicity  as  a  confounding 
factor  was  eliminated  by  choosing  non-ethnic  neighborhoods^'  (Butler, 
et  al. ,  1964.142). 

Perhaps  the  most  imaginative  and  thorough  survey  of  current  resi- 
dential preferences  and  potential  for  migration  is  the  recent  study  of 
Dillman  and  Dobash  (1972).     Their  study,  a  telephone  directory  sample 
of  the  population  of  the  state  of  Washington,  employed  a  fairly  complex 
set  of  residential  categories  operationalized  by  sizes  such  as  "50,000- 
149,999,"  kinds  of  "region"  (e.g»,  "small  metropolitan"),  and  residence 
location  preferred  (e.g.,  "near  downtown").    Unfortunately  the  first 
report  of  this  investigation  has  just  been  received  and  much  of  the  de- 
tail is  still  not  published.    Moreover,  the  questionnaire  did  not  attempt 
to  ascertain  race  or  ethnic  status  so  that  no  direct  comparison  is  possi- 
ble with  our  population  or  our  findings. 

At  the  risk  of  adding  confusion  rather  than  clarification  to  the 
issue  of  residential  mobility  among  blacks,  this  paper  is  based  on  a 
study  of  homemakers  in  two  East  Texas  counties.    In  the  late  1960 *s  a 
national  study  was  designed  by  researchers  at  13  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  to  focus  on  "disadvantaged"  families.    The  information 
utilized  in  this  report  is  drawn  from  the  much  larger  universe  of  data 
gathered  in  the  Texas  portion  of  this  study  in  which  all  information  was 
obtained  by  interviewing  homemakers.    Both  nonmetropolitan  and  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  Texas  were  purposely  chosen  with  that  population  in  mind. 


t  This  study  is  a  part  of  cooperative  USDA-DSRS  inter-regional  project 
^  (NC-90) ,  and  contributes  to  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  projects 

H-2906  ("Factors  affecting  Patterns  of  Living  Among  Disadvantaged 
'  Families")  and  H-1833  ("Human  Resource  Characteristics  and  Changes  in 
^'^^     Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  in  Texas"). 
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The  nonmetropolitan  respondents  include  the  entire  eligible  universe 
in  communities  believed  to  be  reasonably  modal  East  Texas  places.  The 
metropolitan  sample  is  from  an  area  that  was  selected  as  approximately 
typical  of  predominantly  black  sections  of  a  large  central  city  on  the 
basis  of  early  census  data*     In  the  nonmetropolitan  county  which  is  not 
near  any  metropolitan  area,  respondents  comprised  all  eligible  homemakers 
in  two  small  open  country  black  communities  (combined  N=52),  and  in  the 
black  population  of  the  county  seat  of  approximately  5,000  inhabitants 
(N=207)*    The  metropolitan  county,  Harris,  contains  the  city  of  Houston, 
and  its  respondents  are  a  sample  from  the  Fifth  Ward  area  of  that  city 
(N=294).     Each  of  the  553  women  included  in  the  total  sample  was  under 
65  years  of  age,  and  was  the  principal  homemaker  in  her  household  which 
included  at  least  one  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age.    The  respondents 
were  interviewed  in  their  homes  by  black  female  interviewers,  using  a 
schedule  of  items  which  took  somewhat  over  an  hour  to  complete.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  during  the  summers  of  1970  (nonmetropolitan) 
and  1971  (metropolitan)  with  the  intent  of  gaining  information  relative 
to  the  quality  of  living  among  rural  and  metropolitan  black  households, 
as  seen  by  female  homemakers. 3 

Although  some  demographic  research  indicates  that  patterns  of  resi- 
dential mobility  affecting  household  members  are  most  closely  associated 
with  the  male  head-of-f amily ,  there  are  substantial  justifications  for 
using  female  respondents,  as  done  in  this  study. ^    A  recent  report  by 
Blevins  (1971:515-517)  notes  that  differences  in  unemplojnnent  for  Negro 
females  among  rural  and  urban  samples  were  insignificant,  and  that 
almost  equal  percentages  of  Negro  males  and  females  in  his  sample  planned 
a  future  move.     One  of  our  tacit  assumptions,  therefore,  is  that  the 
residential  mobility  histories,  aspirations >  and  expectations  of  these 
female  respondents  are  as  reliable  as  those  of  males  would  have  been 
relative  to  understanding  the  migration  tendencies  of  blacks  in  low- 
income  communities.     Another  underlying  assumption,  discussed  more  fully 
in  following  paragraphs,  is  that  the  reported  moving  intentions  of  re- 
spondents are  effective  indicators  of  subsequent  behavior. 

In  short,  this  paper  is  a  descriptive  analysis  of  selected  black 
homemakers  who  reside  in  relatively  typical  low-income  residential  areas 
of  East  Tc:Kas.    Factors  examined  in  the  analysis  includes  the  type  of 

residential  area  metropolitan,  nonmetropolitan  town,  or  nonmetropolitan 

country  in  which  the  respondent  resided;  the  age  or  life-cycle-stage, 

i.e.     young,  early  middle,  and  late  middle,  of  the  homemaker;  the  tenure 
status  of  the  household,  viz  renter,  owner,  or  gratis  occupant;  the  re- 
ported place  of  residence  of  the  homemaker  five  years  previously;  the 
niimber  of  residential  moves  made  by  the  respondent  within  the  past  five 
years;  and  the  type  of  residential  area  in  which  most  of  the  homemaker's 
life  had  been  spent.     In  addition  to  the  variables  mentioned  above,  our 
analysis  also  includes  attitudinal  responses  from  the  homemakers  relative 
to  their  intentions  of  staying  in  or  moving  from  their  present  residences, 
and  to  their  idealized  type. of  residence  area.     An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  see  what  bearing,  if  any,  the  different  background  variables  had  on 
these  black  homemakers  residential  aspirations,  expectations,  and  ideals 
relative  to  permanent  location. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESPONDENTS 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  black  homemakers  in  East  Texas 
two  tables  are  presented  at  the  outset.    Table  1  is  basic  to  our  study 
in  that  it  focuses  on  the  types  of  residential  areas  in  which  the  re- 
spondents live.     Both  metropolitan-nonemtropolitan  and  rural-urban  com- 
parisons are  made  possible  through  its  use.    Table  2  is  equally  important 
inasmuch  as  age,  or  life-cyCle-stage,  divisions  of  the  study  population 
are  shown  therein.    Taken  together,  these  initial  tables  provide  a  con- 
cise summary  of  respondents  characteristics  found  in  our  study.     In  the 
following  paragraphs  of  this  section,  we  have  attempted  to  highlight  the 
most  salient  points  suggested  by  Tables  1  and  2. 

Current  Residence;    Of  the  553  total  homemakers  interviewed,  294 
(53.2  percent)  resided  in  the  Houston  metropolitan  ares;  207  (37.4  percent) 
lived  in  the  nonmetropolitan  county  seat  town;  and  52  (9.4  percent)  were 
inhabitants  of  open  country  areas  in  that  same  nonmetropolitan  county.  In 
contrast  to  this  distribution  of  interviewees,  the  1970  Census  showed  that 
75.5  percent  of  Texas'  black  population  lived  in  metropolitan  counties. 
Of  the  343,236  blacks  residing  in  nonmetropolitan  counties,  in  1970,  some 
51.4  percent  lived  in  urban  places  and  48.6  percent  were  in  rural  areas. 
In  brief,  our  selection  of  homemakers  was  overrepresentative  of  nonmetro- 
politan town  blacks,  and  underrepresentative  of  both  metropolitan  blacks 
and  rural  nonmetropolitan  ones. 

Age:     Basic  to  all  aspects  of  residential  mobiltiy  and  migration  is 
the  age  variable.    In  this  study,  the  age  of  the  homemaker  on  the  inter- 
view date  was  used.    Three  classifications  were  derived  for  our  study: 
those  under  25  years  (N=86) ;  those  25  through  44  years  (N=325)  ;  and  those 
homemakers  whose  ages  were  45  through  64  years  (N=142).    These  age  ranges 
were  selected  because  they  approximate  different  "life-cycle-stages,"  and 
thus,  are  amenable  to  comparison  with  a  number  of  studies  in  the  liter- 
ature on  residential  movement.     There  was  an  obvious  shortage  of  young 
black  homemakers  in  the  nonmetropolitan  country  area,  and  a  concomitant 
overrepresentation  of  older  homemakers  there.    Whereas  both  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  nonmetropolitan  town  samples  had  approximately  17 
percent  of  their  populations  in  the  "under  25"  class,  the  nonmetropolitan 
country  area's  proportion  was  only  four  percent.     Similarly,  in  both 
urban  areas  45-to-64  year-olds  amounted  to  about  24  percent  of  the  sample 
populations,  but  the  rural  a::ea  had  36  percent  in  this  oldest  age  claiss. 

Tenure:    The  respondents  were  asked  if  their  housing  was  owned, 
rented,  or  occupied  "gratis."    The  results  showed  frequencies  of  195, 
342,  and  15,  respectively.    The  distribution  of  these  three  categories 
by  age  and  current  residence  is  given  in  the  tables.    The  most  noteable 
observations  are  the  confirmation  that  ownership  of  ones  housing  is 
increasingly  common  with  advancing  age^  and  that  there  is  a  residential 
continuum — metropolitan  central  city  residents  are  less  commonly  owners 
while  the  country  dwellers  are  likely  to  be  owners  (county  homemakers 
in  this  study  are  also  much  older,  and  there  are  almost  no  young  home- 
makers  there). 


Size  of  Household:  The  number  of  persons  reported  to  be  residing  in 
homemakers'  households  was  divided  into  three  classes;  namely  small 
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Table  1.     General  Characteristics  of  Black  Homemakers  and 
Their  Households  by  Current  Residence  Location 


Characteristic 


AGE  OF  HOMEHAKER 
Under  25  years 
25-44  years 
45-64  years 

Total  percent 

Total  number'*^ 

TENURE  OF  HOUSING 
Owner 
Renter 

Occupying  gratis 
Total  percent 
Total  number* 

SIZE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Small  (2  or  3  members) 
Intermediate  (4-6) 
Large  (7  or  more) 

Total  percent 

Total  number* 

PROXIMITY  OF  CURRENT  RESIDENCE  TO 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  HOMEMAKER 
Less  than  50  miles 
50  or  more  miles,  same  state 
50  or  more  miles,  different  state 
Total  percent 
Total  number* 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  "MOVES'*  IN  PAST  5  YEARS 
None 

1-2  moves 
3-4  moves 
5  or  more  moves 

Total  percent 

Total  number* 

PROXIMITY  TO  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE  OF 
HOMEMAKER  IN  1965 
Same  Community 
Different  Community , 

Same  County 
Different  County 
Total  percent 
Total  number* 


Current  residence  of  homemaker 

Nonmetropolitan 


Metropolitan  Town  Country 


 Percent  

16.7  16.9  3.8 

58.5  58.9  59.6 

Z4.8  24.1  36.5 

100.0  99.9  99.9 

294  207  52 

9.6  60.4  80.8 

89.4  35.7  11.5 

1.0  3.9  7.7 

100.0  100.9  100.0 

293  207  52 

34.7  20.8  11.5 

47.9  53.6  63.5 

17.3  25.6  25.0 

99.9  100.0  100.0 

294  207  52 


26.9  86.5  90.4 

40.5  8.2  7.7 

32.6  5.3  1.9 
100.0  100.0  100.0 

294  207  52 

49.3  48.2  65.2 

38.8  46.4  30.4 
10.6  4.2  4.3 

1.2  1.2  0.0 

99.9  100.0  99.9 
245  168  46 


91.8  85.3  80.8 

0.3  7.8  15.4 

7.9  6.9  3.8 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

291  204  52 


The  potential  numbers  were  294  in  metropolitan  areas,  207  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
Q     town,  and  52  in  the  nonmetropolitan  country.     Smaller  numbers  are  caused  by  nori- 
ERXC  response,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  family  had  not  been  in  existence  for  5  years  in 
inimirfiifrfi'Tniin  ^j^^  case  of  "family  moves." 
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Table  2.     General  Characteristics  of  Black  Homemakers  and 
Their  Households,  h^"  Age  of  the  Homemaker 


Characteristic 


CURRENT  RESIDENCE 
Metropolitan 
Nonmetropolitan  Town 
Nonme  t  r op  o 1 i  t  an  Coun  t  r y 

Total  percent 

Total  number* 

TENURE  OF  HOUSING 
Owner 
Renter 

Occupying  gratis 
Total  percent 
Total  number* 

SIZE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Small  (2  or  3  members) 
Intermediate  (4-6) 
Large  (7  or  more) 

Total  percent 

Total  number* 

PROXIMITY  OF  CURRENT  RESIDENCE  TO 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  HOMEMAKER 
Less  than  50  miles 
50  or  more  miles,  same  state 
50  or  more  miles,  different 
state 

Total  percent 
Total  number* 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  "MOVES'*  IN  PAST 
5  YEARS 
None 

1-2  moves 
3-4  moves 
5  or  more  moves 

Total  percent 

Total  number* 

PROXIMITY  TO  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE  OF 
HOMEMAKER  IN  1965 
Same  Community 
Different  Community, 

Sanie  County 
Different  County 
Total  percent 
Total  number* 


Age  of  homemaker  (years) 


Under  25  25-44  45-64 


S7.0  52.9  51.4 

40.7  37.5  35.2 
2.3  9,5  13.4 

100.0  99.9  100.0 

86  325  142 

19.8  .3  ■  47.2 
74.4  63.3  51.4 

5.8  2.5  1.4 

100.0  100.1  100.0 

86  324  142 

47.7  20.0  31.7 

47.7  53.8  48.6 

4.6  26,1  19.7 

100.0  99.9  100.0 

86  325  142 


58.1  56.9  49.3 

19.8  24.3  31.0 

22.1  18.8  19.7 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

86  325  142 


11.5  44.8  69.1 

73.1  45.9  24.5 

11.5  7.9  6.5 

3.8  1.4  0.0 

99.9  100.0  100.1 

25  290  139 


72.6  90.7  92.2 

7.1  3.7  5.0 

20.2  5.6  2.8 

99.9  100.0  100.0 

84  322  141 


The  potential  numbers  were  294  in  metropolitan  areas,  207  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
O  town,  and  52  in  the  nonmetropolitan  country.     Smaller  numbers  are  caused  by  non- 


response,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  family  had  nor.  been  in  existence  for  5  years 
in  the  case  of  "family  moves." 
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(two  or  three  persons);  intermediate  (four  to  six  persons);  and  large 
(seven  or  more  persons).     Household  members  were  defined  as  permanent 
occupants  at  the  time  of  interview,  and  included  nonrelated  persons  as 
well  as  persons  related  to  the  homemaker.     The  figures  shown  in  the 
Tables  illustrate  the  differences  in  household  size  by  age  and  by  place 
of  current  residence.     Of  icie  553  homemakers  in  our  study,  151  homemakers 
(27.3  percent)  lived  with  only  one  or  two  other  persons;  285  (51.5  percent) 
shared  their  housing  with  three  to  five  others;  and  117  of  them  (21.2 
percent)  resided  in  a  household  with  at  least  six  more  persons.  From 
Tables  1  and  2,  it  may  be  noted  that  small  households  are  more  character- 
istic of  young  homemakers  than  of  either  older  group.     And  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  all  young  homemakers  in  our  study  resided  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  prevalence  of  small  households  there  was  expected. 
Large  households  on  the  other  hand,  were  predominant  among  the  early 
middle-aged  homemakers,  not  among  the  oldest  ones.     Of  the  117  large 
households,  72.6  percent  had  homemakers  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44. 

Proximity  to  Place  of  Birth;     1    order  to  obtain  some  notion  as  to 
the  extent  of  migration  already  experienced  by  these  homemakers,  a  question 
relating  to  their  place  of  birth  was  included.     The  following  classifi- 
cations were  employed:     (1)  birthplace  less  than  50  miles  from  current 
residence;   (2)  birthplace  more  than  50  miles  from  current  residence,  but 
within  the  state  of  current  residence;   (3)  same  as  2_  above,  except  birth- 
place was  outside  state  of  residence.     It  was  found  that  of  the  tc^cal 
number  of  homemakers,  305  (55.2  percent)  were  within  50  miles  of  their 
birthplace;  140  (25.3  percent)  were  in  the  same  state  of  birth,  but  more 
than  50  miles  away;  and  108  (19.5  percent)  were  living  in  a  different  state 
than  that  of  their  nativity,  and  at  a  distance  greater  than  50  miles  from 
their  birthplace.     Comparisons  of  current  residence  with  place  of  birth 
by  age  of  homemaker  and  the  type  of  current  residential  area  in  which  the 
respondent  lives  yielded  an  unanticipated  result.     In  contrast  to  the 
preceding  characteristics  on  which  the  young  homemakers  tended  to  differ 
notably  from  those  25  years  and  older,  in  this  case  they  are  relatively 
similar.     Most,  in  spite  of  the  reputed  mobility  of  youth,  had  not  moved 
far  from  their  plac^^  of  birth.     On  the  other  hand,   the  great  majority  of 
metropolitan  respondents  had  moved  more  than  50  miles  fror.  their  original 
homc-o  \  •   ^ome  to  Houston.     Table  3  demonstrates  from  a  different  per- 
spective   hat  those  homemakers  who  had  moved  more  than  50  miles  from  their 
birthplace  had  adopted  the  metropolitan  area  overwhelmingly,  85  percent  of 
all  homemakers  horn  in  Teras  and  nearly  90  percent  from  out  of  stable  were 
metropolitan  residents.     From  our  analysis  of  the  data,  it  appears  tliat 
the  45-to-64  year-old  homenakers,  rather  than  either  of  the  younger  home- 
maker  groups,  have  migrateH  from  their  birthplace  in  greater  proportions — 
but  of  course  they  had  more  time  to  have  done  so. 

Mobility  Status:     The  respondents  residential  mobility  history  was 
tapped  by  asking  how  many  permanent  changes  of  residence  their  households 
made  during  the  five  years  previous  to  the  interview.     Homemakers  re- 
presenting households  which  had  not  been  in  existence  five  years  prior  to 
the  interview  were  excluded  from  consideration.     In  response  to  that 
question,  50.3  percent  of  the  eligible  number  said  they  had  not  changed 
residences  in  the  previous  five-year  period.     Of  the  226  residentially 
mobile  homeiuakers,  82.3  percent  had  moved  once  or  twice;  15.5  percent  had 
moved  three  or  four  times;  and  2.2  percent  had  moved  five  times  or  more 
Q  during  the  preceding  five-year  period.     Tables  1  and  2  provide  age  and 
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Table  3.     Current  Residence  of  Black  Homemaker  by 
Proximity  to  Place  of  Birth 


Proximity  of  current  residence  to 

Current  residence   place  of  homemaker 's  birth  

Less  than   Greater  than  50  miles  

50  miles  In  same  state        In  different  state 


Metropolitan  city  (53.2)* 

25.9 

85.0 

88.8 

Nonmetropolitan  town  (37.  A) 

58.7 

12.1 

10.2 

Nonmetropolitan  country  (9.4) 

15.4 

2.9 

1.0 

Total  percent  (100.0) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  number  (553) 

305 

140 

108 

* 

Indicates  percentage  residential 

distribution 

of  the  total 

number  of  respondents 

residential  attributes  for  the  455  homemakers  whose  households  had  been  in 
existence  for  five  or  more  years.     Homemakers  in  the  beginning  stage  of  the 
family  life-cycle  quite  obviously  had  been  more  residentially  mobile  than 
either  of  the  two  older  respondent  categories.     Equally  prominent  is  the 
fact  that  country  homemakers  were  much  less  mobile  over  the  five-year  period 
than  the  town  and  metropolitan  homemakers.     About  50  percent  of  the  Houston 
and  town  homemakers  had  changed  place  of  residence  in  the  five-year  span 
but  only  one  third  of  the  country  homemakers  had  done  so. 

Recent  Migration  Status;     Having  looked  at  the  homemakers'  proximity 
to  place  of  birth  as  a  measure  of  past  migration,  we  asked  each  respondent 
where  she  had  lived  in  1965,  about  five  years  orior  to  the  interview  date. 
Household  formation  was  not  used  as  a  criterion  in  this  question  as  it  was 
in  the  residential  mobility  item.     The  homemakers'  responses  were  categored 
in  three  segments:     (1)  In  the  same  community;   (2)  In  the  same  county,  but 
a  different  community;  and  (3)  In  a  different  county.     Of  the  547  homemakers 
who  answered  this  question,  88.3  percent  were  living  in  the  same  coimnunity. 
An  additional  4.6  percent  were  residing  in  the  same  county,  although  in  a 
different   community.     And  7.1  percent  had  changed  county-of-residence  in 
the  five  years,  i.e.,  using  conventional  demographic  definition,  these  39 
homemakers  are  classified  as  migrants.     Tables  1  and  2  present  relevant  age 
and  residence  comparisons  for  migrant  homemakers  as  well  as  for  those  who 
remained  closer  to  their  1965-66  place  of  residence.     Two  apparent  patterns 
emerge  in  thses  tables.     First,  as  age  increases,  the  likelihood  of  moving 
to  a  different  community  within  five  years  decreases.     Over  90  percent  of 
the  two  older  groups  were  still  living  in  the  same  conmiunity  after  five 
years  whereas  only  about  70  percent  of  the  young  homemakers  were.  Secondly, 
the  tables  sh(/.y  that  homemakers  in  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  were  less  resi- 
dentially Steele  relative  to  their  1965  community  of  residence  than  were 
metropolitan  homemakers.     The  latter,  of  course,  may  have  moved  to  different 
sectors  of  the  same  large  metro  community  of  Houston  while  the  former  could 
have  moved  lesser  distances  and  yet  have  reflected  change  of  communities. 
Clearly,   the  metropolitan  homemakers  had  been  the  most  migratory  and  the 
country  homemakers  least  migrator;'^  when  using  change  of  counties  as  the 
criterion  for  migration. 
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Household  Head.    The  homemakers  in  this  study  showed  a  strong  tendency 
to  bear  the  role  of  head  of  the  household  as  well.    Among  the  552  women 
who  identified  the  head  of  their  household,  48.5  percent  were  carrying 
that  responsibility  themselves.    In  the  metropolitan  group  the  percentage 
was  60.2,  and  for  the  nonmetropolitaa  county  homemakers  taken  together  it 
was  34.8.     In  the  open  country  the  homemaker  was  also  head  of  the  house- 
hold in  36.5  percent  of  the  52  cases,  while  in  the  town  the  comparable 
figure  was  34.5  percent  of  206.    That  these  figures  reflect  the  real  situ- 
ation cannot  be  stated  with  confidence,  however,  since  the  public  welfare 
regulations  give  a  strong  preference  to  assisting  fatherless  households, 
and  respondents  may  thus    have  slanted  their  answers  in  the  interview. 
The  1970  census  figures  do  not  indicate  proportions  of  female-headed  house- 
holds anywhere  near  as  high  for  our  study  areas. 

ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS 

In  this  section  we  are  concerned  with  the  interrelations  between  the 
respondents'  background  and  present  status,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
orientations  toward  places  of  residence  and  geographic  or  residential 
mobility  on  the  other.     Since  the  effort  has  been  intentionally  explora- 
tory our  findings  are  tentative  and  suggestive  rather  than  definitive, 
but  we  believe  they  are  useful. 

Ideal  Ty£e  of  Coinmunity  for  Residence;    An  important  aspect  of  any 
person's  orientations  is  her  aspiration  or  what  one  would  desire  if  she 
could  have  her  ^'choice  of  all  choices."    Each  black  homemaker  was  re- 
quested by  the  interviewer  to  "Tell  me  in  which  of  the  following  kinds 
of  places  would  you  most  desire  to  live  for  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you 
could  live  anywhere  you  wanted  to."    The  response  was  given  in  two  stages. 
First  each  was  asked  whether  she  would  prefer  to  live  "in  a  city,  near  a 
city,  or  not  near  a  city."    After  choosing  one  of  these  alternatives,  she 
was  then  asked  to  further  clarify  her  response.     If  she  indicated  a  prefer- 
ence to  live  in  a  city,  she  was  asked  to  distinguish  whether  in  a  "very 
large  city,  a  middle-sized  city,  or  a  small  city."     (The  terms  were  not 
further  operational I.zed  since  we  found  that  most  people  simply  could  not 
relate  to  actual  population  sizes  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.)     If  for 
the  ^Mrr     question  she  chose  either  "near  a  city"  or  "not  near  a  city," 
then  she  \is  asked  whether  her  preference    lay  "in  a  town  or  village,  in 
the  country  but  not  on  a  farm,  or  on  a  farm."    The  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sponses by  the  respondents'  current  place  of  residence  is  given  in  Table  4 
in  full  detail. 

The  most  noticeable  aspect  of  these  responses  is  the  strong  prefer- 
ence for  communities  generally  similar  to  the  place  of  current  residence, 
'ihat  is,  69  percent  of  the  Houston  homemakers  preferred  a  middle-sized 
or  large  urban  place,  while  63.2  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the  town 
of  5,000  selec ':ed  either  a  "small  city"  or  a  "town  or  village,"  and  82.7 
percent  of  the  open  country  respondents  chose  a  similar  ideal,     A  succinct 
expression  of  the  observed  pattern  is  that  "the  grass  looks  greenest  on 
this  side  of  the  fence."    Certainly,  as  other  researchers  have  reported, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  "back  to  the  farm"  interest  among  metropolitan 
blacks . 

Looking  at  the  data  in  another  way  (Table  5),  94  perciint  of  the  re- 
^  spondents  who  expressed  a  desire  to  live  in  a  "veiy  large  city'  were 
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Table  4.     Ideal  Type-of- 

-Residence  Preferences 

of  Black 

Homemakers  by  Area 

of  Current  Residence 

Current 

Residence 

lypc  ur  rcoiQcnce  prererenceo 

Metropolitan 

Nonmetropolitan 

Town 

Country 

In  a  City  (Subtotal) 

(72.7) 

(23.1) 

(7.6) 

Very  large  city 

55.1 

4.3 

0.0 

Middle-sized  city 

13.9 

8.7 

3.8 

Small  city 

3.7 

10.1 

3.8 

Near  a  City  (Subtotal) 

(20.8) 

(47.9) 

(15.4) 

Town  or  village 

11.6 

37.7 

5.8 

Open  country,  nonfarm 

7.5 

9.2 

7.7 

On  a  farm 

1.7 

1.0 

1.9 

Not  Near  a  City  (Subtotal) 

(6.4) 

(28. ;) 

(76.9) 

Town  or  village 

2.0 

15. 

3.8 

Open  country,  nonfarm 

4.4 

10.6 

38.5 

On  a  farm 

0.0 

2.9 

34.6 

Total  percent 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

Total  number 

294 

207 

52 

Table  5.     Current  Residence 

of  Black  Homemakers, 

by  Ideal 

Type-of-Residence  Preferences 

"Tsll  me  which  of  the  following 

kind  of  places  you  would  most 

desire  to  live  for  the  rest  of 

Current 

Residence 

your  life  if  you  could  live  any- 

Metropolitan 

Nonmetropolitan 

Total 

where  you  wanted  to:" 

Town 

Country 

In  a  City  (266) 

80.4 

18.0 

1.5 

99.9 

Very  large  city  (171) 

94.7 

5.3 

0.0 

100.0 

Middle-sized  city  (61) 

67.2 

29.5 

3.3 

100.0 

Small  city  (34) 

32.4 

61.8 

5.9 

100.1 

Near  a  City  (168) 

36.3 

58.9 

4.8 

100.0 

Town  or  village  (115) 

29.6 

67.8 

2.6 

100.0 

Open  country,  nonfarm  (45) 

48.9 

42.2 

8.9 

100.0 

On  a  farm  (8) 

62.5 

25.0 

12.5 

lOP.O 

Not  Near  a  City  (119) 

16.0 

50.4 

33.6 

100.0 

Town  or  village  (40) 

15.0 

80.0 

5.0 

100.0 

Open  country,  nonfarm  (55) 

23.6 

40.0 

36.4 

100.0 

On  a  farm  (24) 

0.0 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 
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already  living  in  one;  80  percent  of  those  who  preferred  to  live  "not  near 
a  city  but  in  a  town  or  village'*  were  then  residing  in  a  nonmetropolitan 
town;  and  of  those  who  preferred  to  live  on  a  farm  "not  near  a  city" 
(only  24  out  of  the  553  respondents),  75  percent  were  then  living  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  open  country  (we  did  not  have  good  information  as  to 
whether  they  lived  on  farms).     The  other  categories  are  more  ainbigious, 
since  they  are  hard  to  match  to  our  sample  residence  areas.     It  is  par- 
ticularly notable  that  53  homemakers  preferred  to  live  in  the  country 
near  a  city,  and  that  27  (over  50  percent)  of  these  were  currently  living 
in  the  central  city  of  the  Houston  SMSA. 

Since  both  age  and  current  type  of  residential  community  may  be  ex- 
pected to  influence  the  desired  type  of  community, 5  Table  6  provides 
ideal  community  preferences  of  homemakers  in  each  age  group  by  their 
current  place  of  residence.     In  studying  Table  6  one  observes  that  among 
metropolitan  homemakers  as  age  increases  the  desire  to  live  permanently 
in  the  city  decreases.     Furthermore,  as  the  ages  of  metropolitan  home- 
makers  increase,  the  propensity  to  select  both  town/village  and  non-farm 
but  country  as  ideals  increases. 6 

Among  the  town  homemakers,  the  youngest  respondents  were  quite  dis- 
tinctive from  their  older  counterparts.     Over  40  percent  of  the  young, 
townswomen  cited  a  city  location  as  being  ideal  whereas  20  percent  or  less 
of  the  older  homemaker  groups  there  did.     On  the  other  hand,  only  one 
fourth  of  tne  young  preferred  town/ village  while  nearly  60  percent  of  both 
older  groups  did.     Finally,  the  young  black  females  chose  country/farm  as 
an  ideal  in  greater  proportions  th^n  either  of  the  older  groups  (31  percent 
versus  22  percent  respectively). 

The  country  homemakers  overwhelmingly  favored  rural-open  country  and 
farm  residence.     Recalling  that  only  two  of  them  were  under  25  years  old, 
and  that  80  percent  own  their  homes,  the  strong  preference  shown  is  sojne- 
what  more  understandable.     To  suimnarize  the  findings  shows  in  Table  6,  one 
may  say  that  among  black  homemakers,  as  age  increases,  the  tendency  to 
prefer  nonmetropolitan  residence  grows  stronger. 

Til'*-!'"   "  reflects  a  regrouping  of  idealized  places  of  residence.  The 
three  city  -categories  are  combined,  the  two  different  town/village  situ- 
ations are  placed  Lo^nther,  and  the  four  country  and  farm  choices  are 
linked  into  one.     This  sclicniii  for  combining  ideal  areas  of  residence  is 
related  to  the  possible  anbiguity  of  our  schedule  items.     The  distinction 
between  "near  a  city,"  and  *'riot  near  a  city"  proved  to  be  less  clear  than 
we  anticipated.     Table  7  reveals  that  young  town  homemakers  were  more 
likely  than  either  of  the  older  town  homemaker  cohorts  to  prefer  residence 
in  the  country,  a  fact  which  runs  somewhat  counter  to  expectations.  Taking 
account  of  the  evidence  of  the  young  homemakers*  greater  inclination  to 
live  in  a  larg^  or  middle-sized  city  as  well  (25.7  percent),  it  appears 
possible  that  Lhe  young  town  women  may  be  more  intent  on  moving  to  any  area 
different  from  their  present  one,  than  is  true  for  the  older  respondents. 
Secondly,  the  45-to-64  year-old  Houston  women  were  proportionately  more 
desirous  of  residence  in  a  town  or  village  than  were  either  of  the  two 
younger  metropolitan  groups.     This  finding  has  several  implications  for 
further  research.     Among  them,  it  raises  a  question  about  the  attractiveness 
of  small  towns  for  black  homemakers  in  the  later  stages  of  the  family-life- 
Q  cycle.     These  observations  may  well  be  compared  with  those  regarding 
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Table  7.     Ideal  Type-of~Residence  Preferences  of  Black  Homemakers  , 

by  Current  Residence  and  Age 


Age  of  homemaker  / 


JTLcJ-CLLCLl    XLIC  a  J-     L  y  p  c 

Vm#U  L  L  C  LI  L 

Residence 

ui   cumiuun  1 1  y  r. or  rebiaence 

rie  L  L  upuxx  l  an 

Nonmetropolitan 

Town 

Country 

Homemakers  under  25  years 

In  a  city 

81.7 

42.8 

50.0 

In  a  town  or  village 

8.2 

25.7 

50.0 

In  the  country 

10.2 

31.5 

0.0 

Total  percent 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

lotal  number 

/■  Q 

35 

2 

Homemakers  aged  25-44  years 

In  a  city 

73.8 

18.8 

6.4 

In  a  town  or  village 

12.8 

59.0 

6.4 

In  the  country 

13.3 

22.1 

87.1 

Total  percent 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

Total  number 

172 

122 

31 

Homemakers  aged  45~64  years 

In  a  city 

64.4 

20.0 

5.3 

In  a  town  or  village 

19.2 

58.0 

10.5 

In  the  country 

16.4 

22.0 

84.2 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  number 

73 

50 

19 

preferred  place  of  residence  treated  below,  as  another  way  of  getting  at 
a  related  aspect  of  desired  type  of  community. 

Desire  to  Change  Community  of  Residence;     To  know  something  about  the 
ideal  type  of  residential  area  preferred  by  the  homemakers  was  a  necessary 
but  not  a  sufficient  focus  of  our  study.     This  section  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  respondents'  expressed  desire  to  change  their  resi- 
dential locale.     S3veral  characteristics  of  tne  homemakers  have  been  con- 
trolled so  that  we  might  see  what  factors  may  impinge  upon  their  desire 
to  move  away  from  their  present  locations.     It  is  assumed  that  the  home- 
maker's  residential  preference  is  a  strong  indicator  of  her  household's 
future  location. ^ 

Table  8  presents  information  concerning  the  homemakers'  desire  to  move 
away  from  their  present  community  or  remain  where  they  were  living,  when 
current  residence  and  tenure  status  are  controlled.     In  every  residence 
category,  nonowning  homemakers  were  more  desirous  of  moving  away  from  the 
present  community  than  were  owners.     The  magnitude  of  difference  is 
greater  in  the  nonmetropolitan  areas.     More  than  three  times  as  many  town 
nonowners  as  town  owners  wanted  to  change  communities,  and  over  six  times 
as  many  country  nonowners  as  country  owners  wished  to  leave  the  community. 

In  Table  9,  consideration  was  given  to  both  age  level  and  to  place  of 
current  residence  in  looding  at  the  homemakers'  expressed  desire  to  stay 
within  or  move  from  their  respective  communities.     For  each  age  category. 
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Table  8.     Desire  of  Black  Homemakers  to  Move  Away  from 
Current  Community,  by  Current  Residence  and  Tenure 


Current  residence/ 
Desire  to  move 


Owners 


Tenure 


Non owners 


Metropolitan 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  want  to  move 
Total  percent 
Total  number 

Nonmetropolitan  town 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  want  to  move 
Total  percent 
Total  number 

Nonmetropolitan  country 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  V7ant  to  move 
Total  percent 
Total  number 


22.2 
77.8 
100.0 

27 

15.2 
84.8 
100.0 

125 

4.8 
95.2 
100.0 

42 


29.0 
70.9 
99.9 

265 

45.7 
54.3 
100.0 
81 

30.0 
70.0 
100.0 
10 


Table  9.     Black  Homemakers'  Desire  to  Move  from  Current 
Community  rf  Residence,  By  Age  and  Current  Residence 


"Do  you  want  to  move  away 
from  (insert  name  of  this 
place)?" 


Current  Residence  Totals, 
Metropolitan        Nonmetropolitan      by  age  and 
Town  Country  aspiration 


Homemakers  under  25  years: 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  want  to  move 
Total  percent 
Total  number 

Homemakers  25-44  years: 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  a' ant  to  move 

Total  percent 

Total  number 

Homemakers  45  years  or  older: 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  want  to  move 

Total  percent 

Total  number 

All  Horiemakers: 
Want  to  move 
Do  not  want  to  move 
Total  percent 
Total  number 


40.8 
59.2 
100.0 

49 

27.3 
72.7 
100.0 

172 

23.6 
76.4 
100.0 

72 

28.6 
71.4 
100.0 

293 


45.  7 
54.  3 
100.0 

35 


27.3 
72.7 
100.0 

121 

14.0 
86.0 
100.0 

50 

27.0 
73.0 
100.0 

206 


100.0 
0.0 
100.0 

2 

9.7 
90.3 
100.0 

31 

0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

19 

7.7 
92.3 
100.0 

52 


44.2 
55.8 
100.0 
86 

25.6 
74.4 
100.0 

324 

17.0 
83.0 
100.0 

141 

26.3 
73.7 
100.0 

551 
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the  metropolitan  and  town  respondents  were  proportionately  more  desirous 
of  leaving  the  present  community  than  the  country  ones,  with  one  ex- 
ception both  country  homemakers  under  25  years  wanted  to  move  away. 

Generally,  regardless  of  residential  location,   the  younger  the  homemaker, 
the  more  probable  it  was  that  she  wanted  to  move  from  her  present  com- 
munity. 


Support  for  the  contention  that  nonowners  are  more  desirous  of 
changing  coramunity-of-residence  than  owners  is  found  in  Table  10.^ 
Whereas  the  percentage  of  owners  and  nonowners  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
who  wish  to  move  is  relatively  equal,   the  differences  between  those  who 
own  and  those  who  do  not  in  both  nonmetropolitan  areas  are  pronounced. 
Whereas  the  percentage  of  those  who  desired  to  move  varied  little  between 
owners  and  nonowners  in  the  metropolitan  group,  the  differences  between 
tenure  classes  were  striking  in  the  town  and  country  categories.  In 
particular,   the  proportion  of  town  nonowners  who  wanted  to  move  (45.7 
percent)  was  very  high,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  only  20  in 
this  group  were  under  25  years  of  age,  where  the  desire  to  move    in  general 
is  heightened. 

Some  persons  who  desire  to  move  to  another  community  never  actually 
make  the  move,  as  indicated  previously.  We  have  no  assurance  that  the 
expectation  of  moving  is  a  great  deal  better  as  an  indicator  of  future 
behavior  than  the  simple  desire  to  move,  but  we  included  an  additional 
question  in  our  interviews  to  tap  this  dimension.  The  question  was: 
"Do  you  ever  really  expect  to  move  away  from  (name  of  homemaker 's  com- 
munity)?" The  result  of  a  cross- tabulation  of  the  desire  to  move  with 
the  homemakers'  expectation  to  do  so  is  provided  in  Table  11. 


The  most  notable  observation  is  that  the  homemakers  who  did  not  want 
to  move  very  rarely  had  any  expectation  of  doing  so.     These  potential 
movers  appear  to  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  universe  of  those  who 
want  to  move.     On  the  other  hand,  about  14  percent  of  the  metropolitan 
homemakers  who  expected  to  move   (N=62)  said  they  did  not  want  to  move. 
Likewise,  roughly  14  percent  of  the  metropolitan  homemakers  who  expected 
not  to  move  (N=230)  said  they  wanted  to  move.     In  the  nonmetropolitan 
areas  the.  proportion  expecting  to  move  but  not  wanting  to  do  so  was  always 
under  10  percent. 


The  deflection  from  desire  to  expectation  varied  by  residence,  as  can 
be  seen  in  Table  11  also.     In  every  category  of  present  residence  the 
number  wanting  to  move  was  greater  than  that  expecting  to  move.     The  con- 
sistency betwee.n  the  homemakers'   aspiration  to  move  and  their  expectations 
of  doing  so  (when  they  desired     j  move)  was  higher  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
areas  than  in  Houston. 


Another  way  of  looking  at  the  homemakers'  expressed  desires  to  move 
away  from  thair  present  community  or  remain  there  is  to  compare  their 
residential  aspirations  with  their  records  of  residential  movement  over 
the  past  five  years.     As  Tables  1  and  2  revealed,  we  classified  our  re- 
spondents into  three  groups  based  on  their  community  of  residence  five 
years  before  the  interview.     For  the  purpose  of  analysis  at  this  point, 
we  have  combined  those  who  had  lived  in  different  communities   ("±n  same 
county"  and  "in  other  county")  into  a  "moved"  category.     Thus,  it  is 
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Table  10.     Black  Homemakers '  Desire  to  Move  from  Current 
Community  of  Residence,  by  Tenure  and  Current  Residence 


Tenure  Status  Current  Residence  Total 

of  Homfimaker  Metropolitan  Town  Country 


Owner  (N)  (27)  (125)  (42)  (194) 

Want  to  move  22.2  15.2  4.8  13.9 

Don't  want  to  move  77. 8  84. 8  95.2  86. 1 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Nonowner  (N)  (265)                 (81)  (10)  (356) 

Want  to  move  29.1  45.7  30.0  32.9 

Don't  want  to  move           70.9  54. 3  70.0  67.1 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Table  11.  Black  Homemaker's  Expectation  of  Moving  from  Her  Current 
Community,  by  Her  Desire  to  Move  and  Her  Current  Residence 


Desire  to  move/ 
Expectation  of  moving 


Homema'.ers  wanting  to  move 
lixpect  to  move 
Do  not  expect  to  move 

Total  percent 

Total  number 


Current  Residence 
Metropolitan  Nonmetropolitan 
Town  Country 


63. 
36. 


100.0 

84 


-Percent- 


75.0 
25.0 
100.0 

56 


80.0 
20.0 
100.0 
5 


Homemakers  not  wanting  to  move 
Expect  to  move 
Do  not  expect  to  move 

Total  percent 

Total  number 


4.3 

95.7 
100.0 

208 


2.0 
98.0 
100.0 
150 


0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

47 


All  Homemakers 
Expect  to  move 
Do  not  expect  to  move 
Total  percent 
Total  number 


21.2 
78.8 
100.0 

292 


21.  8 
78.2 
100.0 

206 


7.7 

92.3 
100.0 
52 
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possible  to  compare  the  residential  aspirations  of  the  homemakers  by  age, 
current  residence  and  recent  residential  history,  as  indicated  in  Table  12. 
Although  their  numbers  are  very  small,  among  the  young  homemakers  those 
who  currently  resided  in  Houston  but  had  lived  elsewhere  in  1965  were 
proportionately  most  desirous  of  moving.     In  that  age  category  the  least 
ambitious  with  respect  to  moving  were  those  who  had  been  living  in  Houston 
at  least  five  years  ("stable**)  • 

For  the  25-to~44  year-old  homemakers  as  well,   those  most  desirous  of 
changing  communities  were  the  metropolitan  inhabitants  who  had  just  recent- 
ly moved  there.     The  homemakers  with  the  least  aspiration  to  move  in  this 
age  range  were  the  country  women  who  had  changed  communities  since  1965. 
Finally,   in  the  case  of  the  oldest  homemakers  those  most  interested  in  a 
change  of  locale  were  the  metropolitan  A5  to  64  year-olds  who  had  changed 
communities  since  1966.     As  expected,  the  least  concerned  about  moving 
away  were  the  country  homemakers,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  had 
switched  communities  of  residence  in  the  past  five  years. 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  is  an  exploratory  effort  to  see  what  light  may  be  shed  on 
black  migration  by  examination  of  the  aspirations  and  behavior  of  home- 
makers  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  Texas.     We  have  reported  the 
more  obvious  patterns  of  age  and  residential  difference  and  intend  to 
refine  the  analysis  in  the  future. 

With  the  current  concern  over  population  and  vehicle  pressure  in  the 
nation's  major  cities,   some  have  suggested  the  need  to  encourage  relocation 
of  people  into  the  countryside.     Tn  this  regard,  we  found  a  strong  prefer- 
ence among  the  black  metropolitan  residents  for  city  living  and  corre- 
spondingly little  evidence  of  a  "back  to  the  farm"  potential  there.  The 
possibility  of  some  families  moving  to  small  towns  appears  greater,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  focusing  on  aspirations  and  not  actual 
movements  of  people. 

The  strongest  pattern  of  preference  observed  among  our  respondents 
was  to  live  in  places  within  the  broad  size  category  in  which  they  were 
already  residing.     In  other  words,  the  Houston  homemakers  greatly  pre- 
ferred a  middle-sized  or  large  city  (69  percent),  our  nonmetropolitan 
town  respondents  predominately  chose  places  in  the  small  city- town-village 
range  (63  percent),  and  the  country  homemakers  overwhelmingly  favored 
living  in  the  country  (83  percent).     Or,  looking  at  this  same  matter  from 
a  different  angle,  the  majority  of  our  respondents  already  were  living  in 
the  kind  of  community  they  preferred:     94  percent  who  preferred  a  very 
large  city  were  already  in  one,  80  percent  of  the  homemakers  preferring 
to  live  "not  near  a  city  but  in  a  town  or  village"  were  in  our  town  sample, 
and  75  percent  of  the  women  who  would  opt  for  living  on  a  farm  not  near  a 
city  were  already  in  the  nonmetropolitan  country  group.     These  were  the 
clearest  "matches"  to  our  respondent  residence  categories,  but  since  our 
preference  categories  were  not  clearly  operationalized  to  the  homemakers 
we  have  to  allow,  for  example,   that  the  county  seat  town  residents  could 
have  considered  their  community  as  either  a  small  city,  or  a  town.  Group- 
ing these  categories  together  we  found  that  69  percent  who  desired  one  of 
these  classes  was  currently  living  in  the  town  of  5,000.     On  the  other  hand, 
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Table  12.     Black  Homemakers '  Desire  to  Move  from  Current  Community 
of  Residence,  by  Age,  Residence  and  Mobility  Status. 


Age/Residence/  Mobility  Status*  since  1965: 


Desire  to  Move  Stable  Moved 


Homemakers  under  25  years 

Metropolitan  current  residence  (N) :  (37)  (12) 

Want  to  move  32.4  66.7 

Do  not  want  to  move  67.6  33. 3 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Nonmetro.  Town  current  residence  (N) :            (23)  (10) 

Want  to  move  43.5  40.0 

Do  not  want  to  move  56. 5  60.0 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Nonmetro.  country  current  residence  (N) :        (1)  (1) 

Want  to  move  100.0  100.0 

Do  not  want  to  move  0.0  0.0 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Homemakers  25-44  years 

Metropolitan  current  residence  (N):  (161)  (9) 

Want  to  move  25.5  66.7 

Do  not  want  to  move  74. 5  33. 3 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Nonmetro.  Town  current  residence  (N) :          (106)  (15) 

Want  to  move  24.5  46.7 

Do  not  want  to  move  75.5  53.3 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Nonmetro.  country  current  residence  (N) :       (25)  (6) 

Want  to  move  12.0  0.0 

Do  not  want  to  move  88.0  100.0 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Homemakers  45-64  years 

Metropolitan  current  residence  (N)  (69)  (3) 

Want  to  move  23.2  33.3 

Do  not  want  to  move  76.8  66. 7 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Nonmetro.  Town  current  residence  (N) :            (45)  (5) 

Want  to  move  15.6  0.0 

Do  not  want  to  move  84.4  100. 0 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 

Nonmetro.  country  current  residence  (N) :       (16)  (3) 

Want  to  move  0.0  0.0 

Do  not  want  to  move  100.0  100. 0 

Total  percent  100.0  100.0 


All  homemakers  who  had  moved  from  their  1965  community  are  considered 
"moved,"  and  all  who  still  resided  in  the  1965  community  are  categorized 
as  "stable." 
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one  notable  exception  was  founds     fifty-three  of  our  553  homemakers  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  live  near  a  city  but  in  the  country  (farm  and 
non^farm  combined),  and  27  of  these  (51  percent)  were  living  in  the  central 
city  of  Houston  at  the  time. 

The  age  variable  is  basic  to  the  analysis  of  mobility,  and  this  study 
again  demonstrated  its  critical  importance.     In  summary,  we  found  that  the 
young  homemakers  expressed  a  stronger  preference  for  the  large  city,  and 
that  as  age  increased  the  tendency  to  opt  for  nonmetropolitan  residence 
also  grew  larger.     This  generalization  held  soundly  for  the  total  group, 
and  for  the  metropolitan  and  open  country  respondents,  but  was  not  so 
strong  for  the  town  women*     In  fact,  for  town  women  age  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  important  variable  except  when  the  women  were  divided  at  age  25, 
and  in  this  case  the  young  homemakers  expressed  an  unusually  strong  interest 
in  living  in  the  country  (31.5  percent).     This  was  a  greater  tendency  to 
country  living  than  indicated  by  either  o^her  young  group,  and  greater  than 
the  older  town  women  as  well.     It  may  be  that  the  young  town  women  were 
really  indicating  a  desire  to  move  away  from  their  present  town  location — 
either  to  a  larger  city  or  to  the  country— rather  than  a  meaningful  interest 
in  rural  living. 

In  addition  to  asking  about  the  ideal  type  of  residence  community  the 
women  might  like  to  live  in,  we  also  asked  them  directly  whether  they 
wanted  to  move  from  their  present  community.     Two  generalizations  seem 
justified.     First,  regardless  of  current  residential  location,  the  younger 
the  homemakers  the  more  likely  they  were  to  desire  to  move  away  from  their 
present  coirmunity.     Second,  the  metropolitan  and  town  homemakers  were 
generally  similar  to  one  another  and  rather  distinctly  different  from 
the  open  country  women,  age  for  age.     In  general  the  metropolitan  and  town 
women  wanted  to  move  more  than  their  country  sisters. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  home  owners  are  less  likely  to  move 
than  those  who  rent  or  otherwise  obtain  housing.     In  every  residence 
category  our  nonovming  homemakers  were  more  desirous  of  moving  away  from 
the  present  community  than  were  owners.     The  magnitude  of  the  difference 
was  not  very  great  in  the  metropolitan  sample  (22  compared  to  29  percent), 
but  was  quite  substantial  in  the  town  and  countr:   groupings.     In  the  town 
the  proportion  of  nonowners  wanting  to  move  was  three  times  that  of 
owners,  and  in  the  country  it  was  six  times. 

Our  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  previous  mobility  and  the 
desire  to  move  is  hampered  by  small  numbers  in  many  categories,  since  we 
felt  that  both  present  residence  and  age  needed  to  be  controlled.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  caution  ::hat  the  small  N's  require,   the  following  gener- 
alizations are  suggested.     (1)  Among  present  metropolitan  homemakers, 
regardless  of  age,  these  who  had  moved  to  their  current  residence  since 
1965  were  more  inclined  to  move  away  from  there  than  those  who  had  been 
living  in  the  same  community  since  before  1965.     This  was  not  true  of 
some  nonmetropolitan  homemakers.     Thus  being  a  mover  seems  related  to  the 
desire  to  move  again  for  those  in  the  large  city  and  for  some  others  in 
the  nonmetropolitan  areas.     (2)  In  general,  the  younger  the  homemaker  the 
greater  the  propensity  to  move  (but  this  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the 
data  for  the  25-to-44  year-old  "moved"  group  who  showed  a  slight  edge  over 
the  under-25  group). 
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Several  implications  for  future  research  are  derived  from  this 
exploratory  effort.     First  and  foremost  is  the  need  to  get  at  the  com- 
munity or  residential  preferences  of  people  in  a  more  accurate  manner. 
In  this  study,  since  we  had  found  that  the  black  homemakers  could  not 
discriminate  by  population  size  (e.g.,  "places  of  50,000  to  1A9,999"), 
we  chose  to  let  general  expressions  of  size  and  location  suffice  ("middle- 
sized  city,"  "in  the  country,  not  oa  a  farm,"  etc.).     These  did  not  prove 
to  be  very  adequate  either,  when  compared  to  named  places  where  the  re- 
spondents said  they  would  like  to  live.     Perhaps  the  matter  could  be 
investigated  better  by  asking  respondents  to  name  particular  places  (and 
developing  categories  afterward),  or  asking  for  some  descriptive  phrases 
to  be  offered  by  respondents  and  then  developing  groupings  of  these.  The 
problem  is  probably  based  on  the  different  values  considered  by  different 

respondents  none  of  which  is  "size"  icself.     Instead  it  may  be  jobs, 

culture,  recreation,  or  many  other  aspects  that  are  important,  and  to  ask 
for  size  is  to  seek  an  indirect  measure  of  the  important  matters. 

In  a  substantive  vein,  we  confirmed  that  the  tendency  of  young  black 
women  to  desire  to  live  in  the  city  still  persists,  even  when  they  are 
married  (or  at  least  involved  in  homemaking  duties).     Since  there  are 
fewer  young  blacks  in  genuinely  rural  areas  now,  the  same  propensity  to 
move  will  produce  fewer  actual  movers  in  the  future,  at  any  rate.  Our 
young  women  in  the  county  seat  town  were  somewhat  divergent  from  the  two 
other  young  groups.     They  had  an  unusual  proportion   (31.5  percent)  ex- 
pressing a  preference  for  open  country  residence,  and  we  tentatively 
interpretted  this  as  a  "push"  reaction  more  expressive  of  the  desire  to 
live  elsewhere  than  in  the  town.     Further  research  should  be  directed  to 
this  question  to  determine  whether  they  might,  in  fact,  be  expressing  a 
new  tendency  among  some  young  blacks  to  move  to  the  country  rather  than 
the  large  city.     The  other  possibility  is  that  our  tentative  explanation 
is  correct,  and  that  research  could  be  directed  to  the  factors  that  make 
the  town  or  small  city  so  particularly  unattractive  to  black  youth. 

On  the  other  hand  we  found  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
older  homemakers  in  Houston  expressed  a  wish  to  live  elsewhere  than  in 
such  a  Targe  place:     35.6  percent  preferred  the  town,  village  or  open 
country  options,  and  an  additional  5.5  percent  wanted  to  live  in  a  small 
city  (which  surely  must  mean  a  desire  to  move  out  of  the  present  city). 
Since  these  were  ali  homemakers  45  years  of  age  or  older  we  cannot  focus 
on  the  desire  for  a  better  environment  for  the  raising  of  children,  bu'. 
we  do  not  know  just  which  real  desires  led  to  this  type  of  response.  Since 
this  might  possibly  foreshadow  (or  be  an  indicator  of  present)  outmigration 
from  the  central  city  by  older  black  women,  this  dimension  deserves  careful 
study . 

In  short,  we  have  explored  the  preferences  of  black  homemakers  as  to 
where  they  would  like  to  live,  and  related  these  to  their  age,  present 
residence,  past  mobility  and  desire  to  move.     To  date  we  have  looked  at 
this  descriptively,  to  see  what  potential  may  lie  in  the  present  data,  and 
what  future  study  may  be  suggested.     We  have  yet  to  attCi^^pt  more  sophisti- 
cated statistical  analyses  structured  on  the  observations  reported  here. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^Kirschenbaum  (1971),  Beale  (1971),  and  Taeuber   (1969)  among  others, 
state  that  the  incidence  of  rural- to-urban  migration  has  decelerated. 
The  former  suggests,  implicitly,  that  research  should  examine  Che  new 
urban- to-rural  migration  trends,  while  the  latter  explicitly  recommends 
the  redirection  of  inquiry  towards  the  social  and  economic  outlook  for 
blacks  who  remain  in  the  rural  and  small  town  areas  of  the  South. 

2 

According  to  a  recently  published  report  from  the  Texas  Urban  Develop- 
ment Commission  (1971),  Texas  lost  over  100,000  nonwhites  through  out- 
migration  in  the  1940's,   33,000  during  the  1950's,  and  approximately  4,000 
during  the  1960's.     Our  own  estimates  indicate  that  Texas  blacks  actually 
experienced  a  net  Increase  of  some  19,000  by  migration  during  the  1960's 
(Upham,  n.d.). 

3 

The  population  studied  in  this  report  was  chosen  to  cover  real  com- 
munities in  depth  rather  than  to  be  representative  of  black  homemakers  in 
any  larger  geographic  setting.     Therefore  we  chose  the  communities  with 
care  and  attempted  to  cover  the  selected  areas  exhaustively.     In  all  three 
nonmetropolitan  communities  every  black  household  was  considered,  and  of 
those  found  to  be  eligible,   approximately  94  percent  of  the  homemakers 
consented  to  interviews.     In  the  80-block  section  of  Houston  a  50  percent 
systematic  sample  was  surveyed.     Since  we  do  not  propose  that  our  figures 
are  representative  of  black  homemakers  elsewhere  we  have  not  employed 
tests  of  significance  and  cannot  legitimately  generalize.     We  do,  however, 
believe  that  the  broad  outlines  of  our  findings  would  probably  be  confirmed 
in  representative  samples  from  similar  populations. 

4 

Price  (1969:24)  notes  that  "...cumulative  effects  of  out-migration 
on  Negro  females  in  rural  areas  of  the  Secessionist  South  are  almost 
identical  to  those  of  Negro  irales.     Negro  females  seem  to  have  slightly 
higher  out-migration  rates,  but  the  differences  have  become  less  in  more 
recent  cohorts ....  the  female  cohort  of  1910  had  a  much  higher  rate,  perhaps 
indicative  of  the  greater  employment  opportunities  for  females  in  urban 
areas  as  private  household  workers." 

Abu-Lughod  a:\d  ^oley,   (1970:468)  stipulate  that  within  the  first 
decade  of  marriage,   the  famfy  makes  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  total 
lifetime  moves. 

^Our  colleagues  at  Tex^is  A&M  University,  Williar?  P.  Kuvlesky  and 
John  Pelham  (1970),   conducf.eu  a  study  of  484  high  school  sophomores  of 
both  races  and  sexe.s  in  three  nonmetropolitan  Texas  counties  using  the 
same  question  concerning  ideal  residential  area  goal  we  employed  in  our 
study.     One  of  the  conclusions  was  that  few  youth  of  any  race-sex  type 
desired  to  live  in  a  small  town  or  on  a  farm  (p.  170)  .     Their  findings  on 
black  female  youth  showed  that  80  percent  wanted  to  live  "in  a  city," 
while  only  43.2  percent  of  our  nonmetropolitan  homemakers  under  25  years 
of  age  expressed  the  same  preference.     Of  course,  tliair  respondents  were 
all  single  and  around  16  years  of  age,  so  the  subjects  were  not  particu- 
larly operating  under  the  same  social  interests. 
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The  head  of  household  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  indicator  of 
potential  family  mobility,  but  in  this  study  we  only  had  access  to  the 
homemakers'   orientations.     As  indicated  above,  a  high  proportion  of  the 
homemakers  in  our  study  were  also  the  heads  of  their  households,  and 
could  speak  with  that  double  weight.     However,  according  to  a  study  by 
Katona  and  Mueller  (as  cited  in  Abu-Lughod  and  Foley,  1970),  over  a  two- 
year  period  less  than  half  the  percentages  of  renters  and  owners  who 
earlier  had  expressed  a  desire  to  move  actually  did  move, 
g 

The  small  number  of  homemakers  occupying  payment-free  housing  makes 
percentage  comparisons  with  the  other  types  of  occupants  difficult.  For 
that  reason,   they  were  combined  with  renters  in  Table  10, 
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I  r(TRODUCTION 

Redistribution  of  population  within  the  state  of  Mississippi,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  Nation,  is  largely  a  consequence       internal  migration 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  a  function  of  mechanization,  automation,  and 
technological  change.    The  period  between.  1950  and  I96O  is  the  decade  during 
which  automation  and  technological  changes  were  developing  and  flourishing 
rapidl/,  and  their  impacts  influenced  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
habitat  of  the  American  states  (Jaffe  and  Froomkin,  I968). 

OBJECTIVE  OF  PAPER 

The  basic  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  relation  between 
net  migration  and  occupational  change  during  the  period  1950  to  I960.  The 
analysis  will  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  a  theoretical  model,  de- 
veloped by  the  senior  author  (El  Attar,  1970;  El  Attar  and  Tarver,  1972), 
to  eight  OBEA's  (Office  of  Business  Economics  Areas)  which  constitute  the 
whole  state  of  Mississippi  and  portions  of  the  contiguous  state  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AREAS 

The  OBEA's  are  nodal  economic  areas.    They  are  delineated  by  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
a  spatial  dimension  to  the  analysis  of  the  Nation's  economic  structure 
(OBE,  1967).     In  such  areas  commuting  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  economic 
heterogeneity  is  increased  to  a  maximum,  and  labor  markets  tend  to  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  their  corresponding  areas.     Consequently,  commuting 
Indexes  are  not  required  for  this  study  since  place  of  work  and  place  of 
residence  are  assumed  to  be  within  the  boundary  of  each  respective  OBEA. 
Table  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  on  each  area,   including  the 
size  and  change  in  civilian  employment,  net  migration  of  persons  under  b5 
years  of  age,  and  number  of  counties.    The  areas  are  portrayed  in  Figure  1 
to  provide  a  schematic  presentation  of  I87  counties  of  which  82  counties 
were  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  the  rest  (105)   in  the  aforementioned 


'Paper  presented  at  the  70th  Annual  Meeting  oT  the  Ar.sociat  ion  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers,  Rural  Sociology  Section,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
February,  1973. 

2 

Assistant  Professor  and  Professor,  respectively.  Division  of  Sociology 
and  Rural  Life,  MAFES  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Experiment  Station, 
Mississippi  State  University,  Mississippi  State,  Mississippi  39762. 
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Fig.  1.--0BE  Economic  Areas,   Incorporating  the 
of  Mississippi,  as  delineated  by  the  Regional  Economic 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  1969 


Division , 


^5.  Birmingham,  Alabama 

^6.  Memphis,  Tennessee 

kj .  Huntsville,  Alabama 

13^-  Grecinville,  Mississippi 
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135-  Jackson,  Mississippi 

136.  Meridian,  Mississippi 

137.  Mobi le,  Alabama 

138.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


states.    The  size  of  civilian  employment  in  all  areas  in  I96O  was  over  2*5 
millions,  which  exceeded  that  of  1950  by  roughly  3.7  percent.    The  eight 
areas  experienced  net  out-migration  of  approximately  8^2  thousand  persons 
during  1950  to  I96O,    Mobile  and  New  Orleans  were  the  only  two  areas  to 
gain  population  through  net  i n-mi grat i on . 


CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

According  to  the  proposed  model  the  process  of  migration  is  conceptu- 
al ized  to  be  a  result  of  the  continuous  development  and  change  in  automation 
and  technology  in  the  United  States.    This  suggests  that  the  model  will  use 
as  a  basic  framework  the  concepts  of  mechanization,  automation,  and  techno- 
logical change.    The  definition  and  significance  of  each  of  these  concepts 
will  be  briefly  elaborated  beloWo 

Mechani zat I  on , --The  concept  of  mechanization  may  be  defined  as  any 
technological  change  which  substitutes  mechanical  processes  for  human  or 
animal  labor,   increasing  thereby  the  output  per  worker  or  man-hour,  and  re- 
ducing the  required  labor  per  output  unit  (Jaffe  and  Froomkin,  t968) , 

Automat iono--The  term  automation  refers  to  those  forms  of  technological 
change  which  automatically  control  the  operation  system,  process  or  apparatus 
either  by  mechanical  or  electronic  devices  that  take  the  place  of  human  organs 
of  observation,  effort,  and  decision  (Bates,  1969;  Dunlop,  1962;  Jaffe  and 
Froomkin,  I968;  Webster,  I968), 

Technological  change. — This  is  a  term  of  a  broadest  denotation.  It 
refers  to  the  alteration   in  the  totality  of  the  means  of  strategies  by  which 
people  provide  the  objects  of  material  culture  and  other  desired  end  products 
and  services   (Bates,  19^9;  Rezler,   19^9;  Jaffe  and  Froomkin,  I968;  Webster 
1968), 

In  this  study,  automation,  mechanization,  and  technological  changes  are 
represented  by  changes  in  occupational  structures  of  the  areas.    The  immedi- 
ate product  of  these  three  factors  is  the  redivision  of  labor.  Redlvision 
of  labor  means  reclassification  of  tasks  as  necessitated  by  technological 
development  and  change,  each  of  which  is  reassigned  to  different  group  or 
category  of  persons.    Changing  technology  means  the  introduction  of  new 
industries,  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  jobs  which  may  require  new  skills, 
and  make  obsolescence  old  oneSo 

Interrelationship  of  concepts « --The  major  task  here  Is  to  formulate  a 
conceptual  statement  from  which  an  analytical  hypothesis  that  tests  the 
relationship  between  technologlcfil  change  and  migration  can  be  deduced.  One 
realistic  assumption  is  that  geographic  mobility  will  be  stimulated  by  those 
occupations  most  affected  by  technological  developments  and  changes.  This 
assumption  has  been  substantiated  by  several  studies  in  which  professional, 
technical,  and  kindred  workers  showed  the  highest  geographic  mobility,  es- 
pecially for  long  distance  migration,  and  the  farmers  for  short  distance 
(Lively  and  Taeuber,  1939;  Tarver,  196^;  Beshers  and  Nishiura,  I96I;  Miller, 
1966,  1967;  Ladinskv,  1967a,  1967b). 

pp9^"     In  this  respect,  one  can  assume  that  the  hirher  the  technological 
tlvJ^  elopments  and  changes  in  certain  occupations  relative  to  others,  the 
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greater  is  the  geographic  mobility  of  persons  engaged  in  them.  Moreover, 
one  can  exp-^ct  higher  migration  flows  (in  and  out)   in  areas  most  affected 
by  technological  changes.     Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  occupa- 
tional changes,  the  greater  the  migration  flows.     Consequently,  areas  with 
differentiated  occupational  structures  are  expected  to  yield  different 
selective  migration  patterns. 


HYPOTHESIS 

In  view  of  the  above  conceputa 1 i zat ion ,  one  can  state  the  hypothesis 
of  this  study  as  follows:     Net  migration  is  functionally  related  to  shifts 
within  occupational  structures  of  the  areas.     Implicit  in  this  hypothesis 
is  the  assumption  that  the  changes  within  these  structures  contribute 
differentially  to  migration. 


RESEARCH  METHODS 

Given  below  are  the  sources  of  data,  specification  of  observational 
unit,   identification  of  variables,  and  formulation  of  statistical  model. 


Sources  of  Data 

The  data  were  compiled  on  county  basis  from  the  following  sources: 

Net  migration. — County  net  migration  data  (the  dependent  variable)  for 
persons  under  65  years  of  age  were  obtained  from  the  net  migration  estimates 
by  Bowles  and  Tarver  (19^5).     Net  migration  data  for  each  area  are  given 
i  n  Tab  1 e  1  above. 

Occupational  changes. — Data  for  the  1950-19^0  occupational  changes  (the 
independent  variables)  were  obtained  from  Tables  43  and  8k  of  population 
censuses  of  1950  and  I960,  respectively  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1952, 
1961).     Comparability  of  occupational  data  in  the  tv;o  censuses  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  changes  in  census  techniques.    Twelve  major  occupational 
groups  were  utilized  in  this  study.    Table  2  gives  the  number,  percent  changes, 
and  percent  distribution  of  civilian  employment,  by  major  occupational  group, 
in  the  areas  from  1950  to  I96O.    All  areas  lost  farmers  and  farm  managers, 
farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen,  and  laborers.    The  percentage  loss  in  number 
of  "farmers  and  farm  managers"  was  the  highest  in  the  aggregated  area  of 
Greenville  and  Jackson  and  lowest  in  the  Memphi?  area,    Witli  regard  to  "farm 
laborers  and  farm  foremen,"  the  combined  areas  of  Meridian  and  Mobile  had 
the  highest  percentage  loss  and  Greenville  and  Jackson  had  the  lowest. 
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Observational  Unit 

The  observational   unit  in  this  study  is  the  county.    There  are  187 
counties  in  the  ei^ht  selected  areas.    Areas  with  insufficient  number  of 
counties  for  statistical  computations  were  lumped  with  other  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  maximizing  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.    The  aggregation 
reduced  the  number  of  analytical  are  is  to  five,  namely,  Birmingham  and 


TABL:     .     CHANGES  IN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 

OF  THE  OBEA^S,   INCORPORATING  THE  STATE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI ,  1950-1960 


Major  Number  Employed  Change  in  Employment      Pet.  Distribut  ion 

Occupat  ional 

Groups  1950  i960  Number       Percent  1950  I960 
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TABLE  2..  Continued 


Major  Number  Employed      Change  in  Employment      Pet.  Distribut  ion 

Occupational 

Groups  1950  i960         Number       Percent  1950  I96O 
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Occupat  ional 
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Huntsville,  Memphis,  Greenville  and  Jackson,  Meridian  and  Mobile,  and  New 
Orl eans . 

Identification  of  Variables 

The  variables  among  which  the  various  hypothesized  relationships  are 
to  be  measured  and  analyzed  are  symbolized  as  follows: 

Dependent  Variable: 

Mji^  =  estimate  of  the  net  migration  of  persons  under  65  years  of  age, 
1950-1960,  of  the  ith  county  in  the  kth  area;   i  =  1,  ...   ,  n^, 
where  n^  is  total  number  of  counties  in  the  kth  area. 

Independent  Variable: 

Xjik  ~  occupational  change  of  the  jth  occupational  group  in  the  ith 
county  of  the  kth  area,   1950-i960;  j  =  1,   ...   ,  12. 

The  Statistical  Model 

The  relation  between  net  migration  and  occupational  change  is  assumed  to 
be  a  functional,  linear  relationship.    Accordingly,  the  utilized  statistical 
model  may  be  specified  as  follows: 

Mik  =  Bo  +  Bj  Xjjk  +  e,,^ 

where         and  Xjjj^  are  defined  above.     In  this  case,  there  are  j  +  2  para- 
me*:ers:     B^,  Bj,   ...   ,  B-,  and  o2.     Determination  of  the  Beta  coefficients 
is  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  research.    The  parameter  B^  is  the  migration 
value  when  the  vdlues  of  all   regression  factors  equal  zero.    The  other  co- 
efficients, B j  ,  imply  the  change  in  Mj|^  per  unit  change  in  the  corresponding 
independent  variable.     In  the  case  of  this  study,   if  Bq  and  Bj   (j  =  2,3,  ...  , 
12)  =  zero,  and  B]  =  1  ,  the  model  then  bec^r^es:     M]|^  "^ilk      ^ik*  "^his 
means,  for  example,  that  with  each  gain  or  lo^s  of  one  employee  caused  by 
occupational   change,  net  migration  also  increases  or  decreases  one  unit  plus 
(or  minus)  error. 

In  regard  to  the  statistical  method,  the  stepwise  regression  is  a  suit- 
able technique  for  this  research.    This  statistical  technique  shows  those 
independent  variables  which  account  for  the  most  variation  in  the  dependent 
variable  by  order  of  entry  of  each  independent  variable.    The  computations 
were  preformed  by  means  of  the  BMD  computer  programs   (Dixon,  I968). 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS 

Table  3  presents  the  cumulative      ,  the  coefficients  of  regression  and 
intercept,  and  the  partial  and  simple  correlation  coefficients  o'*  net  mi- 
gration of  persons  under  65  years  or  age  and  changes  in  the  occupational 
structures  of  civilian  employment  in  the  OBEA's  under  study.    The  basic 
characteristic  of  the  stepwise  technique  is  reflected  in  the  patterns  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  independent  variables   (occupational  groups)  of  the 
five  analytical  areas. 
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TABLE  3.     CUMULATIVE  R  ,   REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  AND  THEIR  STANDMr^D  ERRORS,  AND 
PARTIAL  AND  SIMPLE  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  NET  MIGRATION  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  65  YEARS 
.OF  AGE  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGES  IN  EIGHT  OBEA's  INCORPORATING  THE 
STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI ,  1950-1960 


Coeff Ic lents  of 


Correl atlon 

Occupation  Cumulative         Regression  Standard  Partial  Simple 

and  2  Error 

Intercept  R  Intercept 


Birmingham  and  Huntsville   (45  &  4?) 


Craftsmen,  etc. 

.400 

.877 

Laborers 

.586 

5.985 

Farmers 

.751 

3.393 

Operat  i  ves 

.315 

3.428 

Profess.,  ate. 

.886 

6.800 

Serv.  wkrs. 

.898 

-.301 

Mgrs,,  etc. 

.902 

4.477 

Pvt.  houseld  wkrs. 

.905 

-7.344 

Farm  laborers 

.911 

2. 145 

Sales  wkrs. 

.913 

-2.348 

Clerks 

.914 

-.901 

Not  reported 

.914 

-.794 

1 ntercept 

-1 ,090.968 

Sales  wkrs. 

.691 

14.098 

Farmers 

.905 

3.294 

Farm  laborers 

.960 

2.167 

Craftsmen,  etc. 

.977 

5.786 

Laborers 

.980 

4.343 

Mgrs . ,  etc . 

.982 

7.064 

Clerks 

.982 

-1  .660 

Operat Ives 

.982 

-.680 

Serv.  wkrs. 

.983 

-1 .728 

Pvt.  Houseld  wkrs. 

.983 

-1 .238 

Not  reported 

983 

-.597 

Profess.,  etc. 

.983 

1.365 

1 ntercept 

-262.891 

1.787 

.080 

.633  " 

2.932 

.318 

.586--- 

.813 

.5c6"- 

-.066 

.661 

.649  •■ 

.531" 

1.967 

.471  ■•- 

.128 

3.510 

-.014 

-.117 

3.718 

.  194 

.  384-v 

3.825 

-.301 

.503" 

1  .481 

.232 

-.026 

5.084 

-.076 

-.183 

2.893 

-.051 

-.1:1 

2.861 

-.r',6 

-.437  ■ 

Memphis  (^6) 


5.143 

.481 

.831 

.377 

.868--- 

.363" 

.729 

.511  " 

.157 

3.638 

.303 

.686-'- 

2.956 

.282 

-.249 

4.457 

.302 

.774--.- 

3.334 

-.099 

.784-^- 

1.155 

-.117 

.032 

4.136 

-.083 

,827" 

4.199 

-.059 

.667" 

1 .750 

-.068 

.789" 

5.116 

.053 

.78B" 

o 
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-Significant  at  the  five  percent  level. 


TABLE  3i  Continued 


Coefficients  of 


Correl at  ion 


Occupation  Cumulative 

Regress  i  on 

S tanda  rd 

Partial 

Simple 

and 

and 

E  r  ror 

1 ntercept 

1 ntercept 

Greenville  and  Jackson  (^35 

&  135) 

r  3 rme  r  s 

.  D  UD 

3.735 

.214 

.  yob 

.779 

^  T  ^  c  m  A 

L  Pa  T  t  srnen 

6.417 

2.340 

c  nc 
.  bUb 

ngr s . ,  et c « 

OC  Q 

-1.152 

3.531 

nAo 
- .  uoy 

Mo  1 

Laoo  re  rs 

.  y  / 

3.956 

1  .^15 

i\ no 

1  "7Q 

r  1  o  rl^c 

i#  1  e  1  Kb 

QlT. 
.  y  /  J 

5.204 

4.216 

.  Ib^ 

-5.1 14 

3.393 

- .  -do/ 

.  *40U 

Farm  laborers 

.980 

.875 

.468 

Profess . ,  etc. 

.980 

2.595 

2.L7/| 

.218 

1  .?50 

1  .032 

.268 

.297 

Pvt.  houseld  wkrs. 

.982 

-1 .621 

2.472 

-.130 

.  ^up 

Serv.  wkrs. 

.982 

.694 

1  .982 

.074 

.  366"- 

Sa^es  wkrs. 

.982 

-.656 

3.478 

-.040 

.529'-' 

1 ntercept 

-1 ,481 .749 

Meridian  and 

Mobi  le     (136  & 

137) 

Craftsmen 

.815 

4.221 

1  .403 

.613 

.903''' 

Farriers 

954 

3.847 

.797 

.780" 

.645-' 

Laborers 

.960 

1.794 

1.876 

.240 

.582" 

Not  reported 

.969 

4.614 

3.667 

.339 

-.036 

Sales  wkrs. 

.976 

10.852 

7.664 

.^43 

.869" 

Pvt .  house  i  d  wkrs . 

.986 

-16.354 

4.634 

-.674 

.  784-'- 

Opera t  i  ves 

.987 

1 .156 

1  .819 

.162 

.777" 

Farm  laborers 

.987 

.827 

.943 

.221 

.478" 

Clerks 

.988 

3.122 

3.^55 

.248 

.828" 

Profess . J  etc. 

.988 

-3.016 

7.800 

-.099 

.842" 

Mgrs. ,  etc. 

.988 

-1 . 109 

3.603 

-.079 

.830" 

Serv.  wkrs. 

.988 

-.029 

7.953 

-.001 

.859" 

1 ntercept 

ii:  .532 

*'»S i gn i f i cant  at  the  five  percent  level. 
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TABLE  3.  Continued 


Coefficients  of 


Cor relat  ion 


Occupat  ion 

Cumu 1  a t  i  ve 

Regress  t on 

Standard 

Part  i  a  1 

S  i  mp  1  e 

and 

2 

and 

Error 

1 ntercept 

R 

1 ntercept 

New 

Orleans  (38) 

C  raftsmen 

.9^9 

6.422 

.976 

.808-'- 

.974" 

Farm  laborers 

.985 

2.k3k 

.422 

.769- 

.216 

Sales  wkrs. 

.991 

8.061 

1  .799 

.683" 

.973" 

F  armers 

.99^^ 

2.620 

.354 

.839" 

.255 

Laborers 

.996 

2.239 

.883 

.468 

.57^" 

Serv.  wkrs. 

;998 

5.024 

1  .538 

.563" 

.728" 

Pvt.  houseld  wkrs. 

.998 

-3 . 246 

1  .643 

-.381 

.689" 

r  ro less.,  etc. 

.  yyo 

7  kCiCi 

^16 

1  16 

Mgrs . ,  etc. 

.998 

-3.620 

2.081 

-1341 

.951" 

Not  reported 

.998 

-1.535 

1 .052 

-.291 

-.346" 

Operat ! ves 

.998 

.921 

.834 

.224 

.843" 

C 1 erks 

.998 

.646 

1  .737 

.077 

.799" 

1 ntercept 

-536.140 

Total 

All  Areas 

Craftsmen 

.626 

4.537 

.621 

.484-"- 

.791" 

Farmers 

.782 

3.972 

.150 

.896-" 

.412" 

Pvt,  houseld  wkrs. 

.832 

4.216 

1.073 

.286--'-- 

.535  " 

Laborers 

.863 

5.722 

.774 

.489" 

.354-^ 

Sales  wkrs. 

.8<:^3 

12.972 

1.439 

.564-'.- 

.696^v 

Farm  laborers 

.911 

2.125 

.269 

.514-"- 

-.018 

Operat  i  ves 

..^27 

1  . 240 

.314 

.287'^ 

.477--' 

Not  reported 

.932 

.976 

.311 

.232 

-.046 

CI erks 

.9^ 

-5.457 

.891 

-.421" 

.439" 

Profess . ,  etc . 

.955 

4.122 

.701 

.407" 

.485" 

Serv.  wkrs. 

.957 

-4.107 

1 . 106 

-.271" 

.524-' 

Mgrs . ,  etc. 

.95P 

2.204 

.936 

.176-' 

.790'- 

1 ntercept 

-55.139 

'VSignif leant  at  the  five  percent  level. 
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Differentiation  among  and  within  areas   in  the  arrangement  of  the  occu- 
pat  ionaf' groups  and  the  magnitude  and  signs  of  the  regression  coefficients 
support  the  stated  hypothesis.     Specifically,  changes   in  the  occupational 
structure  have  contributed  differentially  to  miyration   in  the  different 
areas.    As  an  example,  craftsmen,   foremen,  and  kindred  workers  was  the  first 
variable  of   importance  in  three  analytical  areas  —  Birningham  and  Huntsville, 
Meridian  and  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  as  well  as  the  tot^ 1  of  all  areas.  Change 
of  employment   in  this  occupational  group  accounted  for  ^0,  82,  95,  3nd  63  per- 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  variation  of  net  migration   in  the  four  analytical 
areas.    The   importance  of  this  occupational  group  is     I  so  obvious  in  the  zero- 
order  correlation  between  changes   in  the  number  of  craftsmen,   foremen,  and 
kindred  workers  and  net  migration.    The  significance  of  this  occupational 
group  was  of  the  second  order  in  Greenville  and  Jackson,  and  fourth  order  in 
Memph  is.  ^  - 

Two  other  occupational  groups  that  were  first  in   importance  were  sales 
workers  in  Memphis,  and  farmers  and  farm  managers  in  Greenville  and  Jackson. 
The  coefficients  of  multiple  determination  (r2)   ranged  between   .91  in 
Birmingham  and  Huntsville  and  unity   in  New  Orleans.    This  level  of  r2  is 
high  which   implies  the  success  of  the  regression  model    in  explaining  the 
Vdr'.ation  between  the  variables  involved.    These  high  r2's  are  not  caused 
by  "saturation/'  but   investigation  of  the  zero-order  correlation  matrices 
indicates  the  existence  of  mu  1 t i col  1  i nea r i ty  (linear  relations  among  the 
independent  variables).     For  example,   there  are  high  zero-order  correlations 
between  change  in  the  occupational  group  of  "professional,   technical,  and 
kindred  workers"  and  changes   in  the  following  major  occupational  groups: 
managers,  officials,  and  proprietors;  clerical  and  kindred  workers;  sales 
workers;  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers;  operatives;   farm  laborf:rs; 
private  household  workers;  and  service  workers.    The  relationship  is  direct 
in  ali  area^.    This  means  that  the  amount  of  variation   in  migration  explain- 
ed by  any  independent  variable  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  relationship  between  the  independent  variables  and  the  dependent  variable. 
Thus,    if  the  relationship  between  the  independent  variables   is  positive,  and 
both  relate  to  the  dependent  variable  in  the  same  way,  the  computed  effects 
of  these  independent  varia^-les  will  be  higher  chan  their  real  effects.  If 
the  relationship   is  negative,   the  computed  effects  will  be  less  than  the  true 
effects  (Andrews,  et  aij[,   1969).    These  generalizations  are  supported  by  the 
pa  r t  i  a  1  cor  rel a  t  ion  coef f  icients  (Table  3).     In  estimating  migration,  however , 
this  mul  t  icol  1  inear  i  ty  is  apt  to  reduce  the  number  of  predictors  in  the  model, 
and  as  such   it   is  desirable. 

All  variables  in  each  of  the  analytical  areas  and  total  of  all  areas 
have  stepwi  se-regress  ion  'Coefficients  significantly  different  from  zero  at 
the  five  percent  level.     The  signs  of  these  coefficients  reveal  differ- 
entiated relations  between  changes   in  occupational  structure  and  migration 
(Table  3).     Only  the  analytical  area  of  Meridian  and  Mobile  has  a  positive 
intercept  which   implies  net  migration  gains  when  the  change  in  each  oc- 
cupational  group  is  zero.    According  to  this  interpretation,   this  area 
would  have  gained  ]]k  net  migrants  had  th  .  change  of  each  occupational  group 
been  zero. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


In  this  paper,  a  multivariate  analysis  for  the  relationship  between 
migration  of  persons  under  65  years  of  age  and  changes  in  occupational 
structure  between  1950  and  I960  in  eight  OBEA  '  s  that  in  part  constituted 
the  state  of  Mississippi  was  established      The  main  objective  was  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  net  migration  is  a  function  of  changes  in  the  occupa- 
tional  structure,  and  that  these  structural  changes  cunt r ibute  d i f f eren t ia 1 ly 
to  migration  in  each  area.    The  findings  of  the  study  supported  the  hypothesis. 
The  stepwise  regression  model  accounted  for  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
variability  in  the  1950-1960  net  migration,  ranging  from  91  percent  in 
Birmingham  and  Huntsville  to  100  percent   in  New  Orleans.    This  high  predictive 
value  is  principally  related  to  mu 1 t icol 1 i nea r i ty ,  which   is  desirable  in 
reducing  the  number  of  predictors  in  the  prediction  process. 

The  scientific  value  of  the  present  paper  lies   in  the  fact  that  it 
dealt  with  migration  on  a  micro  basis  by  using  OBEA's,    As  such,  this 
research  will  add  to   ;he  understanding  of  labor  mobility  in  its  response 
to  changes  within  the  occupational  structure  and  will  refine  our  present 
knowledge  of  individual  characteristics  of  migrants. 
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HEALTH  CARE  IN  RURAL  AREAS* 


The  principal  characteristic  of  change  in  U.S.  population  since 
World  War  I  has  been  urbanization.    Urban  growth  fwra  migration  and 
natural  increase  has  gone  on  apace.     The  rural  sector  has  become  pre- 
dominantly non-farm. 

Today's  farmer  produces  enough  food  for  his  family  and  about  50 
other  persons.    As  a  result,  although  the  rural  population  has  remained 
about  the  same  level,  54  million,  for  the  past  five  decades,  the  farm 
population  has  become  a  stead^^y  smaller  proportion  of  it.  Three-fifths 
of  the  rural  population  was  composed  of  farm  people  in  1920;  by  1970 
the  portion  was  only  one-fifth.    Decline  in  agricultural  employment  has 

counted  for  continuing  outmigration  of  the  farm  population.  About 
1,350  counties  had  such  heavy  outmigration  during  the  1960's  that  they 
declined  in  population. 

The  Rural  Health  Situation 

The  rural  regions  of  all  countries  suffer  in  comparison  to  their 
urban  areas  in  terms  of  access  to  health  care.    Probably  this  is  due  to 
two  basic  factors:     (1)  a  relati^^e  lack  of  wealth,  and  (2)  a 
nonconcent rated  population.    The  attractions  for  most  physicians  to 
locate  voluntarily  in  rural  areas  are  few;  the  economic  resources  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities,  equipment,  and  services  are  in  short 
supply;  and  the  familiar  and  customary  patterns  for  organizing  the  more 
highly  specialized  ncdical  care  modalities  do  not  usually  suit  the  low 
concentration  of  population.    Complicating  this  is  the  lower  level  of 
educational  status  of  most  rural  populations  resulting  in  a  scarcity 
of  trained  leadership  talent. 

We  find  that  rural  people  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  areas 
have  only  about  one-half  the  access  to  physicians,  nurses,  dentists, 
hospital  beds,  and  othi^r  health  resources  when  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.    TYie  health  problems  of  rural  areas  are  further  com- 
pounded by  enviroa^ontal  hazards,  an  aging  population,  and  a  high 
degree  of  poverty.    One  person  out  of  four  is  poor  i;i  rural  districts; 
in  the  cities,  one  out  of  eight;  and  in  the  suburbs,  one  out  of  15. 
About  3  million  pcor  families  live  in  n:  al  areas,  plus  another  million 
chat  are  migratory  or  unattached  to  any  settled  rural  areas. 

♦Presented  by  Bond  L.  Bible,  PhD,  Director,  AyiA  Department  of  Rural 
Health,  for  the  Rural  Sociology  Section,  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers  Annual  Meeting,  Atlanta,  February  5-7,  1973. 


Rural  Health  Carp  'iys terns 


The  two  most  basic  health  care  problems  of  rural  areas  are  medical 
manpower  and  organization  of  services;  the  most  acute  needs  are  for 
more  primary  physicians  and  for  more  systemization  of  primary  medical 
practice.    Solving  either  of  these  would  aid  in  PCCon?)lishing  solution 
of  the  other.    Adequate  manpower  enables  the  task  of  systemization  to 
go  further  than  it  otherwise  could,  and  systemization  of  practice  can 
make  recruitment  and  retention  of  pb   .ician  manpower  easier  to  accom- 
plish.   Of  the  various  methods  considered  for  geographical  redistribution 
of  medical  manpower  to  rural  areas,  the  two  that  may  hold  the  greatest 
promise  are  indirect  conscription  through  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  and  recruitment  of  physicians  to  organized  systems.    These  two 
are  particularly  supportive  of  a  systemization  of  primary  medical 
practice  strategy. 

It  is  certain  that  many  small  communities  that  once  had  their 
"own"  physician  will  never  again  have  one  of  their  own.     It  has  become 
Clear  that,  for  some  rural  areas ,  solutions  completely  different  from 
the  tradition'xl  "physician  in  residence  '  must  bi^  sought.     In  such  areas, 
emphasis  may  be  needed  on  expanded  transportation  and  communication 
capabilities,  part-time  use  of  physicians  and  allied  health  workers, 
improved  bio-monitoring  technology,  use  of  new  physician  support 
occupations,  better  understanding  of  individual  health  practices,  and 
development  of  emergency  care  and  self-help  methods  to  ensure  rural 
health  coverage. 

^hIltiple  communities  In  a  logical  service  area  will  need  to  plan 
together  to  develop  health  care  systems  on  an  area  basis  to  attract 
appropriate  health  manpower  working  in  a  group  to  provide  home,  clinic, 
and  hospital  care.    Planning  for  health  services  on  an  area  basis  makes  it 
necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  time  rather  than  distance.     Planning  must 
also  recognize  divevgent  needs  for  services  requiring  new  types  of  health 
workers,  technology,  and  emergency  care  practices. 

Health  planners  in  the  United  States  hav  ^  tended  to  treat  resources 
and  services  as  separate  areas  of  concern  and  analysis.    Numbers  of 
hospital  beds  and  numbers  of  trainea  heelth  manpowei^  of  every  category 
are  usually  analyzed  under  the  heading  of  resources,  while  organized 
home  health  care,  emergency  rooms,  laboratory  services,  public  health 
programs,  intensive  care  units,  etc.  are  each  considered  service 
coii5)onents  of  the  community  services  system.    The  planning  agency  can 
inventory  each  of  the  many  parsonal  health  services  impacting  on  the 
community  under  the  primary  medical  care  level.    At  this  point  health 
planners  have  preferred  sinqply  to  count  the  numbers  of   thyslcians  of 
various  specialty  types  and  enter  this  tally  in  the  "rt^iources"  column. 
The  extent  and  character  of  organized  practice  is  assumed  either  to  be 
uncountable  or  unimportant.    However,  the  actual  and  potential  differences 
between  medical  manpower  in     well  organized  program  and  medical  manpower 
in  independent  practice  can  je  highly  significant  for  the  community 
health  services  system.    This  is  particularly  so  in  rural  areas  where 
medical  manpower  working  ciutside  an  organized  system  is  likely  to  be: 
(1)  less  stable^  (2)  more  difficult  to  recruit,  and  (3)  of  less  certain 
quality.    There  is,  in  addition,  much  less  potential  for  building  onto 
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the  practice  the  additional  primary  care  service  components  which  may  be 
needed  by  the  community.     Where  systemir:ation  of  medical  practice  has 
occurred  in  rural  arers,   the  potential  for  enliancinf?  quality,  stability, 
and  comprehensiveness  has  been  enhanced. 

Basic  to  the  development  of  iniral  health  systems  is  the  initial 
planning  by  rural  communities.     It  must  be  regional  in  scope,  based  on 
economic  service  areas.     It  must  involve  all  segments  of  the  community, 
provider  and  consumer  alike,  with  support  of  planning  agencies  and 
government  at  the  county,  state,  and  federal  le-els.     It  must  be 
elastic  and  tailored  to  the  geography  and  the  potential  resources  of 
the  locality.     Hopefully,  the  plans  will  always  provide  a  "one  door" 
service  for  all  economic  levels  rp.ther  than  serving  the  middle  class 
or  becoming  an  indigent  clinic  serving  only  the  poor. 

We  must  emphasize  that  there  is  no  one,  simplistic  solution 
applicable  to  all  medically  deprived  rural  locales;   rather,  each  area 
will  need  to  develop  its  own  plan,   incorporating  those  approaches  most 
appropriate  to  their  particular  needs.     Of  prime  importance  is  c(;ordina- 
tion  of  planning.     There  is  an  urgent  need  for  system  development  with 
physician  and  hospital  linkages. 

In  applying  the  community  systems  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  a  real  problem  of  concern  is  seen  to  be  not  simply 
health  care  or  medical  organization  within  the  community,  but  rather 
community  organization  for  health  care  in  the  context  of  the  total 
community  with  all  its  objectives  and  problems. 

Educating  rural  community  leaders  to  the  potential  of  rural  develop- 
ment,  including  planning  for  readily  available  and  accessible  health 
services,   can  play  a  significant  part  in  improving  the  quality  of 
country  living. 


Elements  of  a  Model 

I  should  like  to  enumerate  some  elements  of  an  ideal  naral  health 
system. 

I .  Personnel . 

A.  Two  or  more  physicians  representing  primary  physician  skills; 

e.g.     family  practitioner,  internist,  pediatrician. 

B.  Nurse,  dentist,   laboratory  and  x-ray  technicians. 

C.  Health  aides  —  recruited  from  local  community. 

D.  Physician's  assistant  and/or  nurse  practitioner. 

E.  Public  health  nurse  —  outreach  and  follow-up. 

F.  Social  worker. 

G.  Administrator  and  staff 

H.  Medical  specialties,  staff,  visiting  or  by  referral. 

II.  Services  -  one  door  for  all  economic  levels. 
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A. 
B. 
C. 


Preventive,  curative  and  rehabilitative  —  medical  and  dental. 
Social  services. 

Transportation  —  to  and  from  clinic  and  to  referral  resoiircos. 
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D.  Outreach  case  finding. 

E.  Home  care 

F.  Appropriate  technology. 

G.  Health  education. 

H.  Satellite  clinics. 

I.  Administration. 

J.  Evaluation  and  medical  audit. 

K.  Central  records,  master  family  records,  established  referral, 

and  report  back  procedures. 

L.  Adequate  physical  facilities. 

III.  Conununity  relationships 

A.  Health  council  representing  total  comntunity. 

B.  Community  college  for  training  aides. 

C.  Medical  schools  for  referral  and  source  of  students  and  residents. 

D.  County  health  department. 

E.  Medical  society. 

F.  Health  planning  agencies. 

IV.  Funding  —  multiple  method  approach. 

Once  again  it  should  be  emphasi2;ed  that,  from  the  above  elements  of 
a  complete  rural  health  system,  each  rural  area  would  have  to  pick  those 
elements  appropriate  to  its  own  needs  after  adequate  planning.     I  do 
believe,  however,  that  all  or  most  of  the  aspects  of  the  above  health 
system  are  feasible  except  in  the  more  isolated  rural  arc^s. 


Some  Mechanisms  Being  Tried 

Considerable  study  is  underway  to  develop  methods  for  alleviatinjj 
the  maldistribution  of  physician  manpower.     It  is  difficult  to  recommend 
any  one  particular  approach  since  what  is  appropriate  for  one  locale  may 
not  be  ideal  for  another.     Some  of  the  mechanisms  being  suggested  include: 
forgiveness  of  student  loans;  tuition  subsidies;  practice  grants;  tax 
exemptions  or  other  financial  inducements  in  return  for  service  in  under- 
served  areas;  community  development  of  medical  facilities  and  guarantees 
to  physicians;  government-sponsored  community  health  centers;  special 
efforts  to  recruit  medical  and  other  health  students  f ron  underserved 
areas;  the  decentralization  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  medical 
education  through  rural  preceptorships  and  greater  use  of  community 
hospitals  for  intern  and  resident  training;  creation  of  a  special  corps 
of  health  professionals  under  government  aegis;  and  special  legislation 
providing  exemption  from  military  obligation  in  return  for  service  in  an 
underserved  area. 

Numerous  experimental  models  for  rural  health  care  services  have 
been  developed  in  this  country,  and  many  :nor<    are  in  the  planning  stages. 
Several  medical  schools  have  initiated  rural  health  services  and  in 
some  locations  have  utilized  medical  and  nursing  students  in  helping 
to  provide  health  care  under  the  supervision  of  physicians. 

The  utilization  of  modern  technology  in  medical  care,  innovative 
^  developments  initiated  by  medical  groups  in  forming  health  care  delivery 
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systems,  and  involvei  jnt  of  allied  health  personnel  such  as  nurse 
practitioners,  physician's  assistants,   MEDEX,  and  health  aides  have 
become  a  part  of  a  number  of  models  for  health  care  delivery. 

Some  Directions  Ahead 

The  systems  approach  for  primary  medical  practice  in  rural  areas 
should  be  encouraged  and  developed.     Geographic  access  to  primary  care 
?s  needed  in  areas  where  no  service  is  available  or  where  distances 
are  too  great  to  a  nedical  center.     Primary  care  systems  functioning 
in  rural  areas  can  be  improved  by  increasin^^  productivity,  increasing 
the  scope  of  services,   and  increasing  stability  and  quality. 

The  development  of    .ew  practice  by  extendino;  the  p^asent  services 
can  be  done  with  relative  ease.     There  is  a  built-in  stability  and  an 
established  tie  to  a  larger  system.     Some  financial  assistance  or  input 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  development  and  start-up  costs  to  the  existing 
medical  care  resource  in  extending  primary  care  to  a  rural  location 
within  a  reasonable  distance.     Generally,   this  distance  would  be  between 
20  and  60  miles.     The  approach  indicated  here  is  cne  satellite  clinic 
staffed  by  physicians  and/or  allied  health  professionals  either  on  a 
permanent  full-time  or  periodic  basis  depending  on  the  situation  Such 
a  clinic  would  usually  involve  not  more  than  two  full-time  equivalent 
physicians  for  its  staffing  complement.     The  practice  might  be  operated 
by  an  organization  based  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  or 
directly  by  the  extending  resource.     In  either  ci.se  there  should  be  a 
firm  intent  on  the  part  of  the  major  medical  care  resource  that  the 
geographic  extension  is  to  be  permanent  rather  than  an  experiment.  Tlie 
most  likely  types  of  medical  care  resources  that  can  readily  extend 
primary  care  are  teaching  medical  centers,  hospitals,  and  group  practice 
organizations . 

Many  rural  communities  with  problems  of  inaccess  to  primary  care 
are  not  within  reasonable  geographic  proximity  of  an  existing  medical 
care  resource  that  can  or  would  be  willing,  given  the  appropriate 
incentives,   to  extend  primary  care  geographi^jally .     In  such  cases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  new  independent  p.-. imary  care  programs  and 
attempt  later  to  build  the  linkages  with  larger  backup  medical  care 
resources. 

New  primary/  care  practice  programs  will  need  to  have  physician 
leadership,  management  capability  through  an  experienced  health  care 
administrator,  community  organization  to  form  a  corporation  containing 
broad  representation  of  all  groups  in  the  cormmnity  to  be  accountable 
for  ownership  .  nd  policy  guidance  of  the  program,  and  linkage  to  a 
source  of  medical  professional  backup. 

The  new  pr\ctice  development  relies  both  on  a  local  community 
organization  and  on  physician  leadership. 


Consumer  Health  Education 


The  greatest  untapped  manpower  resource  in  this  country  is  the 
individual  consumer.     Needed  is  an  informed  and  **activated**  citizen 
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whc  can  take  his  own  initiative  in  personal  health  —  approaching  and 
utilizing  the  health  care  system  properly  for  all  services  required  in 
his  personal  health  management  program. 

An  important  and  promising  avenue  for  encouraging  this  appropriate, 
active  response  is  through  a  broader  program  of  consumer  health  education. 

University  Extension,  both  cooperative  and  general,  has  demonstrated 
its  effectiveness  in  some  areas  which  contribute  to  better  health  — 
including  nutrition,  sanitation,  homemaking,  and  pest  control,  Exte»i;3ion 
has  not  bean  involved  directly  in  issues  of  health  care  delivery  or 
access  to  the  system,  because  it  was  deemed  that  this  was  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  formal  health  care  delivery  system. 

Plans  are  being  implemented  for  select.     land-?grant  univers  .ies 
to  set  up  proposals  for  designing  programs  in  consumer  health  education 
which  can  be  used  by  extension  divisions  and  health  science  centers  of 
university  land-grant  institutions  to  aeiucnstrate  the  following: 

(1)  Greater  concern  for  personal  health, 

(2)  Positive  steps  to  i^revent  illness  occuirence;  to  prevent 
progre^iJion  of  minor  illnesses;  and  to  prevent  dependency 
through  rehabilitation  following  catastrophic  illness, 

(3)  A  better  understanding  of  the  changing  health  delivery 
system  and  how  to  obtain  access  to  it  most  effectively 
and  efficiently, 

(4)  How  and  what  one  may  accomplish  by  self-help  without  or 
prior  to  calling  on  the  formal  health  care  delivery  sys  t€ 


Fut'U'e  Trends 

The  search  for  rural  health  manpower  must  generally  be  geared  to 
an  area-wide  health  care  system.    Nowhere  can  this  be  done  better  than 
in  the  small  towns  with  which  we  are  most  concerned.     They  can  identify 
their  <jwn  nurses,  active  or  .-^tired,  technicians,  teachers  who  have 
health  skills,  or  others  who  can  be  trained  to  perform  relatively 
simple,  but  nonetheless  critical,  services.    A  nurse  with  specia7. 
training  or  other  specifically  trained  assistants  can  relieve  the 
physician  of  many  time-consuming  professional  activities  and  allow 
him  to  use  his  professional  skills  much  more  productively.    The  focus 
in  these  endeavors  is  on  community  conscious  >ess.    The  greatest  invest- 
ments will  be  in  deliberate  planning  based  on  a  belief  in  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  to  have  access  to  good  health  care.     With  modest 
expenditure,  small  communities  can  establish  efficient  emergency'  care 
through  the  use  of  everything  from  a  pool  of  private  automobiles  to 
well-equipped  ambulance  or  (with  greater  expense)  helicopters. 

With  the  development  of  mral  health  care  delivery  systems  geared 
Q  to  an  area-wide  arrangement,  with  increased  utilization  of  allied 
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health  professionals  to  support  rural  physicians,  with  rural  community-wide 
health  planning  and  organization  of  health  services,  and  with  a 
continuiug  education  program  for  rural  people  directed  to  preventive 
measures  and  personal  responsibility  for  health  care,  progress  can 
and  will  be  made. 


a  Ik 
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FARM  ACCIDENTS  AND  TIIKP^  VICTIMS: 
A  STUDY  IN  I.OMISIANA 


Ajvin  L.  Bertrond  * 
Karen  W.  Paterson 
Louisiana  State  University 

Introdvction 


It  is  paradoxical  that  agriculture  has  becore  a  hi  mechanized 
and      -^hnologically  oriented  industry  and  yet  continues  to  be  character- 
ized by  exceedingly  l^v  safety  standards.     Agriculture,  coday,  ranks  third 
amore  all  industries  i'    accidental  death  rates,  only  falling  behind  the 
high  risk  occupations  of  mining  and  construction.     There  were  2,400  acci- 
dental work  deaths  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  in  1970  out  of  a 
total  of  14,200  accidental  deaths  in  all  industries.     In  addition,  farm 
work  accidents  also  accounted  for  200,000  disabling  injuries.^  Accidents 
to  farm  residents  occur  at  an  even  higher  rate  than  work  accidents  alone. 
Theis  were  6,700  deaths  to  farm  residents  and  580,000  disabling  injuries 
in  :'.970.^    The  ab  ove  cited  statistics  indicate  the  high  economic  ^nd  social 
costs  of  farm  accidents.     In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
sttidies  done  in  Ohio,  Michigaigt,and  New  York  have  determined  that  59  per- 
cent of  the  accidental  work  injuries  to  farm  family  members  result  in  two 
or  more  days  lost  from  usual  activities. ^    it  is  in  the  context  of  the  rate 
and  costs  of  farm  accidents  that  the  study  reported  in  this  paper  should  be 
contemplated. 


Objectives  and  Methodological  Procedures 

The  study  done  was  designed  to  ^'et ermine  the  farm  accident  character- 
istics of  persons  wo-^king  and/cr  living  on  farm  in  Louisiana.  Specific 
objectives?  were:   (1)  to  provide  up-to-date  information  on  farm  accidents; 
(2)  to  proviHe  a  base  for  comparison  of  farm  accidents  in  Louisiana  with 
those  in  other  states;  (3)  to  contribute  to  the  National  Safety  Council's 
program  to  standardize  farm  accident  reporting  procedur  >s  o>^er  the  ijation, 
and  (4)  to  contribute  to  the  overall  programs  of  the  state  and  nation  to 
improve  the  w^ll-being  of  citizens. 

Twenty-five  of  Louisiana's  64  parishes,  chosen  at  random,  comprised 
the  sample  frame  for  this  survey.     TF, -\se  parishes  (counties)  were  located 


^National  Safety  Council,  Accident  Facts,  1971,  p.  85. 
^Ibid. ,  n.  85. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  86. 
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in  the  six  type  of  farming  areas  within  the  state.    The  sampling  unit 
wae  the  individual  farm,  represented  by  the  head  of  the  farm  house- 
holQ-     The  final  sample  included  1,561  farms. 

Two  key  definitions  were  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  study 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Safety  Council:  (1)  a  farm  was  defined  as 
a  place  where  $250  or  more  in  agricultural  products  were  sold  annvally 
or  a  place  where  at  least  $50  or  more  in  agricultural  products  were  sold 
annually  and  the  size  of  the  holding  uas  10  or  more  acres;   (2)  an  acci- 
dent was  defined  as  injury  to  any  person  living  or  working  on  a  farm,  or 
a  visitor  who  was  injured  while  visiting  the  farm,  that  required  pro- 
fessional medical  care  or  the  loss  of  one-half  day  or  more  from  usual 
activities  (work,  school,  play,  etc.). 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  study  wai  designed  for  use  by  non- 
professional interviewers.     This  was  necessary  since  members  of  parish 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs  voluntarily  served  as  interviewers.    Four  sepa- 
rate interview  forms  we^e  developed.    Th^  first  form  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce deinographic,  economic,  and  attitudir.al  data  on  the  farm  owner  or 
operator,  his  family,  and  his  employees*     It  was  administered  only  once — 
at  the  beginning  oJ  the  5?urvey  period.     Subsequent  interview  sessions 
conducted  at  th"^  e-month  intervals  were  concerned  only  with  accident  data. 
The  second  form,  the  accident  report  form,  was  uiied  to  gather  infui.^ation 
on  all  accidents  regardless  of  type.     In  addition  to  a  general  ^a-^cident 
form-,  two  short  supplemental  forms  were  prepared.     The  latter  were  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  on  two  specific  types  of  accidents — those 
involving  tractors  and  those  involving  any  one  of  seven  types  of  chemicals. 

The  question  item  format  in  all  four  forms  was  predominantly  of  the 
forced-i.hoice  or  check-block  type.     Open-end  queries  were  used  only  where 
absolutely  necessary.     In  this  manner  the  information  reporting  was  kept 
as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  state. 

Characteristics  of  Farm  Accidents 
Number  and  Severity  of  Accidents 

One  hundred  eighty-two  accidents  were  reported  to  >^ave  occurred  from 
January  1,  1970  to  December  31,  1970  on  the  farms  in  the  sample  population 
monitored.    Accidents  were  classifieJ  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
lnjur>  as  follows:   (1)  a  fatal  accident;  (2)  a  permanent  injury,  referring 
to  loss  of  an  eye  or  limb,  paralysis,  or  other  disability  which  permanently 
restricted  activities;  (3)  a  severe  injury,  including  3uch  things  as  a 
broken  leg,  cut  ligament,  or  sprained  back,  and  (4)  a  slight  injury,  such  as 
minor  cuts,  sprains,  bums,  or  bruises. 

The  great  preponderance  of  all  farm  accidents  repr-ted  fell  in  the 
"slight"  category,  i.e.,    they  Involved  such  injuries  as  uinor  cuts, 
bruises,  abrasions,  etc..    These  injuries  accounted  for  71  percent  of  all 
injuries  reported.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  ar*  accident 


to  be  reported  at  all  it  must  have  required  professional  medical  assis- 
tance or  caused  the  loss  of  at  least  one-half  day  of  normal  activity. 
Under  these  criteria  even  "slight"  injuries  are  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  personal  discomfort  and  suffering  as  well  as  from  an  economic 
standpoint • 

The  more  serious  injuries,  as  one  would  expv?ct,  occurred  less 
frequently  than  minor  injuries.    Nevertheless,  such  Injuries  as  a  broken 
leg  or  sprained  back  made  up  over  one-fourth  (26  percent)  of  the  injuries 
reported.     It  is  most  encouraging  that  only  about  two  percent  of  all 
injuries  were  permanent  and  only  one  percent  resulted  in  a  fatality. 

The  distribution  of  accidents  by  severity  class  was  not  unantici- 
pated.    The  percentage  distribution  of  farm  accidents  by  seriousness  of 
injury  was  much  the  same  in  a  similar  study  done  earlier  in  Michigan. 
In  the  Michigan  study,  66  percent  of  all  injuries  were  considered  slight 
injuries,  30  percent  were  judged  severe,  four  percent  were  classed  as 
permanent,  and  one  percent  were  recorded  as  fatal. 

Work  Conditions  Under  Which  Accidents  Occurred 

Approximately  59  percent  of  all  farm  accidents  reported  in  this 
study  occurred  while  the  individual  involved  was  performing  farm  work 
(farm- related  activities  such  as  tilling,  plowing,  harvesting,  milking, 
or  repair  jobs).     The  remainder  of  ♦"he  accidents  did  not  involve  farm  work 
directly,  alt]\ough  the  activity  usually  was  common  around  farms. 

When  males  and  females  involved  in  accidents  were  compared,  it  was 
found  that  the  sexes  were  almost  diametrically  opposed  in  the  work  condi- 
tions under  which  their  accidents  occurred.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all 
accidents  involving  males  occurre''  while  the  individual  was  performing  farm 
work;  by  contrast,  69  percent  of  all  accidents  involving  females  occurred 
while  the  individual  was  engaged  in  non-farm  work.  These  differences  are 
accounted  for  in  terms  of   :he  work  roles  of  men  and  women. 

The  effects  of  exp    ure  to  specific  hazards  are  evidenced  in  the 
distribution  of  accidents  according  to  the  machine  or  other  factor  involved 
(Table  1).     The  percentage:  of  men  suffering  farm  accidents  involving  machin 
was  nearly  twice  as  high  : ^  the  percentage  of  females  having  accidents  with 
farm  machinery.     This,  of  course,  was  not  unexpected  in  that  men  use  farm 
machinery  more  frequently.     However,  it  is  interesting  that  women  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  powe-,  tool  accidents  than  men.     This  may  indicate  a 
lack  of  skill  in  handling  drills,  saws,  etc.. 


Michigan  State  University,  Rural  Manpower  Center  Report  No.  14, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan, November,  1968. 
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TABLE  1.    Factors  Contributing  to  Farm  Accidents  by  Sex  of  Respondents* 


Factor 

No. 

Male 

% 

No. 

Female 

% 

Total 

Power  tool 

11 

(8) 

5 

(14) 

16 

Hand  tool 

11 

(8) 

0 

(0) 

11 

Farm  machinery 

48 

(33) 

6 

(17) 

54 

General  item 

59 

(40) 

21 

(58) 

80 

Animal 

17 

(11) 

4 

(11) 

21 

Total 

146 

(100) 

36 

(100) 

182 

^Percentages  are  within  sex  categories. 


Men  and  women  were  both  highly  susceptible  to  "general  item"  acci- 
dents, although  here  again  women  predominated — 40  percent  of  the  accidents 
for  males  and  58  percent  for  females  were  of  this  type.    The  classification 
"general  item"  is  a  broad  one  as  used  here  and  this  accounts  in  part  for 
the  high  incident  rate  in  that  category.    The  majority  of  slips  and  falls 
and  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  home  which  did  not  involve  characteristics 
suitable  for  other  classifications  were  included  as  "general"  in  nature. 
Approximately  four  out  of  10  accidents  in  the  "general  item"  classifica- 
tion were  slips  and  falls. 


Place  Where  Accidents  Occurred 

Farm  fields,  homeyards,  and  barnyards  proved  to  be  the  most  likely 
places  for  accidents  in  the  farm  complex  of  Louisiana.    Nearly  60  percent 
(59.8)  of  all  accidents  recorded  during  the  course  of  the  field  work  occur- 
red in  one  of  these  three  locations.    The  high  number  of  field  accidents 
(55)  is  in  accordance  with  the  high  number  of  farm  machinery  accidents 
reported  and  presented  in  Table  1.    Accidents  in  barnyards,  where  most  farm 
machinery  is  also  operated,  accounted  for  14  percent  of  all  reported  acci- 
dents.   Many  accidents  occurred  near  the  home  and  farm  buildings.  The 
homeyard  was  the  scene  of  15  percent  of  the  accidents,  while  11  percent  of 
the  accidents  occurred  in  the  home  itself  and  about  10  percent  in  farm 
buildings. 

Types  of  Injuries  Sustained  in  Accidents 

It  was  found  that  the  parts  of  the  body  most  frequently  injured  in 
farm  accidents  were  the  leg,  the  head,  and  the  foot.    Thirty-one  of  the 
182  accidents  reported  involved  an  Injury  to  the  leg]  25  Involved  an  injury 

O 
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to  ihc  hond,  and        an  injury  to  the  foot.    Finger,  hand,  arm,  and  trunk 
accidents  were  also  quite  common,      Toe  and  eye  accidents  occurred  less 
frequently,  but  often  enough  to  suggest  safety  precautions.     "Other"  acci- 
dents, composed  primarily  of  accidents  that  affected  two  or  more  parts  of 
the  body,  or  could  not  readily  be  considered  as  belonging  in  one  of  the 
other  nine  classifications,  were  experienced  in  29  instances. 

Characteristics  of  Accident  Victims 

Accident  rates  were  calculated  (1)  according  to  a  person's  relation- 
ship to  the  farm  operator,  and  (2)  according  to  whether  or  not  the  person 
worked  on  a  farm.     The  guiding  assumption  was  that  different  roles  on  the 
farm  Involve  different  kinds  of  exposure  to  the  risk  of  accidents  within 
the  general  farrr;  environment.     For  some  persons  the  farm  is  primarily  a 
Workplace,  but  for  wives  it  may  well  be  more  the  site  of  living  space 
including  a  kitchen,  etc.,  and  for  children  it  may  be  a  playground  in 
addition  to  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Accident  rates  for  persons  grouped    by  their  relationship  to  the 
farm  operator  and  by  their  farm  employment  status  are  shown  in  Table  2, 
where  rates  are  expressed  as  the  ntimber  of  accidents  per  1,000  persons 
in  the  appropriate  group. 

The  procedure  followed  in  collecting  data  for  the  calculation  of 
rates  worked  well  for  members  of  the  farm  family,  but  not  for  farm  workers. 
The  population  counted  in  the  initial  interview  included  those  farm  workers 
on  the  farm  at  that  date,  but  many  accidents  occurred  to  temporary  workers 
later  in  the  year  and  no  count    was  made  of  this  shifting  population.  A 
relatively  large  number  of  accidents,  56  of  182,  occurred  to  farm  workers 
arid  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  accidents  was  high  for  that  group,  but 
the  rate  cannot  be  precisely  calculated  because  the  population  at  risk  can- 
not be  estimated  closely. 

If  accidents  to  workers  are  excluded  there  was  an  overall  accident 
rate  of  25  per  1,000  persons  (Table  2).    Farm  operators  exceeded  the  average 
with  a  rate  of  30  per  1,000.    On  the  other  hand,  the  accident  rate  for 
wives  varied  greatly  according  to  whether  or  not  they  worked  on  the  farm. 
Those  wives  working  on  the  farm  had  an  accident  rate  equal  to  that  of  the 
farm  operators.    Those  not  engaged  in  farm  work  had  an  extremely  low  acci- 
dent rate  of  only  six  per  1,000.    The  same  kind  of  difference  was  evident 
for  sons  and  daughters  within  the  farm  family.     Sons  had  a  very  high^  rate 
of  accidents  compared  with  that  of  daughters,  and  within  each  group,  those 
who  worked  on  the  farm  had  much  higher  accident  rates  than  those  who  did 
not  work  on  the  farm.    The  high  accident  rate  for  farm-working  sons  is 
approached  only  by  the  miscellaneous  group  of  other  farm  residents,  not 
family  members.    Other  family  members,  mainly  parents  of  the  farm  operator 
and  grandchildren,  had  a  low  accident  rate. 
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The  pattern  of  accident  rates  suggests  the  importance  of  recogni- 
zing variations  in  the  farm  environment.     It  is  evident  that  the  farm  as 
a  workplace  involves  quite  different  and  greater  risks  from  those  arising 
In  the  course  of  its  use  as  a  mere  residence.     Similarly  it  is  evident 
that  children  are  exposed  differentially  to  farm  work  by  sex*    The  large 
difference  in  rates  when  sons  and  daughters  are  compared  suggests  that 
sons  are  involved  in  work  tasks  not  assigned  to  daughters.    However,  the 
large  difference  between  children  not  involved  in  farm  work  implies  an 
even  broader  differentiation  in  exposure  to  accidents  by  roles  associated 
with  sex. 

This  division  of  the  sample  by  relationship  to  the  farm  operator 
and  farm  employment     status  also  results  in  differences  by  age,  educa- 
tional attainment  and  work  experience.     The  very  low  numbers  of  accidents 
experienced  by  some  of  the  groups  prevent  more  detailed  analysis  by  such 
characteristics  as  age  and  education.    Daughters,  wives  not  working  on 
the  farm,  other  relatives,  and  other  residents,  all  had  very  low  accident 
frequencies.    Consequently,  more  detailed  description  of  characteristics  is 
confined  to  the  farm  operators,  sons,  and  farm-working  wives. 

Accident  Rates  by  Exposure  to  Farming 

It  would  be  desirable  to  calculate  all  accident  rates  involving  farm 
work  in  terms  of  relative  exposure  to  farming  (or  nxjmber  of  hours  spent  in 
farm  work  over  the  year  of  the  study).     For  example,  it  is  probable  that 
the  fewer  accidents  to  grandparents  reflect  in  part  the  fewer  hours  spent 
by  them  in  farming,  as  compared  with  farm  operators.    However,  with  the 
data  available,  the  effect  of  exposure  can  be  assessed  only  for  farm  opera- 
tors. 

There  were  1,561  farm  operators  in  the  sample  and  this  group  suffered 
47  accidents  during  the  year  under  study.   yOne  hundred  of  these  farm  opera- 
tors were  female  and  they  experienced  threg  of  jzhe  47  accidents.     The  farm 
operators  were  a  varied  group  in  terms  of  exposure  to  farming.    Five  hundred 
sixty-two  of  the  operators  worked  outside  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  farming, 
and  had  an  accident  rate  of  27  per  1,000.     The  999  operators  who  worked  only 
ort  the  farm  had  a  higher  rati.,  32  per  1,000  (Table  3).     It  is  also  evident, 
in  Table  3,  that  for  each  farm  operator  group  the  accident  rate  increases 
with  the  extent  of  exposure  to  farm  work.    For  operators  involved  only  in 
farming,  the  rate  rises  from  17  per  1,000  for  less  than  2,000  hours  spent 
in  agriculture  over  a  year,  to  51  per  1,000  for  over  3,000  hours  devoted 
to  farming  activity.    A  similar  increase  is  apparent  for  farm  operators  who 
hold  a  job  outside  farming.     However,  having  two  or  more  occupations  is 
associated  with  a  considerably  higher  accident  rate  in  terms  of  farm  expo- 
sure.   For  those  farmers  working  outside  agriculture  fewer  hours  of  farming 
are  needed  to  accumulate  an  accident  rate  equivalent  to  that  of  full-time 
farmers.    Thus,  overall,  those  who  work  outside  farming  have  a  lower  average 
accident  rate  than  the  group  of  operators  who  work  only  In  agriculture.  Yet, 
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TABLE  3,  Accident 

Rates  for  Farm  Operator^^ 

1 

by  Exposure 

to  Farming 

Hours  Spent 

Number  of 

Accident  Rate 

Per  Year 

Sample  ! 

Accidents 

per  1,000 

at  Fanning 

Population 

Reported 

Population* 

0-1,999 

349 

6 

17 

2,000-2,999 

356 

11 

31 

3,000  or  more 

294 

15 

51 

0-1,999 

349 

6 

17 

2,000  or  more 

650 

26 

40 

Total 

999 

32 

32 

  Farm  Operators  Also  Working  Outside  of  Farming   

0-999 

339 

6 

18 

1,000-1,999 

145 

5 

34 

2, GOO  or  more 

78 

4 

51 

0-1,999 

484 

11 

23 

2,000  or  more 

78 

4 

51 

Total 

562 

15 

27 

*Rates  calculated  with  non-responses  distributed  over  categories. 


when  the  degree  of  exposure  to  faming  is  taken  into  account,  the  full- 
time  farmers  have  the  lowest  rates  among  the  farming  classes. 


Accident  Rates  by  Age,  and  Hours  Spent  Per  Week  in  Farming 

Accidents  to  farm  operators  followed  a  distinct  pattern  according 
to  age  (Table  4).     The  youngest  operators,  those  aged  19  to  29  years,  have 
a  very  high  rate  of  56  per  1,000.    The  accident  rate  than  drops  to  only  19 
per  1,000  at  ages  50  to  59,  before  climbing  steeply  again  in  the  group 
aged  over  60  years.     It  is  not  feasible  to  examine  more  than  one  variable 
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TABLE  4.    Accidetit  Rates  for  all  Farm  Operators,  Wives  and  Sons 
Working  on  Farm  by  Age 


Age 

Sample 
Population 

Number  of 
Accidents 
Reported 

Accident  Rate 
per  1,000 
Population 

Farm  Operators: 

19-29 

71 

4 

56 

Q 

40-49 

352 

9 

26 

50-59 

465 

9 

19 

60  or  more 

454 

16 

35 

Total 

1,561 

47 

30 

20-59 

366 

6 

16 

60  or  more 

71 

7 

99 

Total 

437 

13 

30 

Sons  Working  on  Farm: 

0-9 

20 

5 

250 

10-19 

405 

14 

35 

20-29 

109 

5 

46 

30  or  more 

41 

5 

122 

Total 

575 

29 

50 

at  a  time  here,  but  the  apparent    impact  of  old  age  (beyond  60  years)  on 
the  accident  rate  is  undoubt(?.dly  understated  as  the  time  actually  spent 
on  fanning  begins  to  decline  at  this  age. 

Wives  had  an  accident  rate  lower  than  that  of  farm  operators  at  all 
ages  up  to  age  59.    However,  for  those  wives  still  working  beyond  age  60, 
the  accident  rate  was  extremely  high — more  than  twice  that  of  farm  opera- 
tors of  the  same  age.    More  surprisingly,  the  number  of  hours  worked  in 
farming  in  an  average  week  made  no  difference  in  the  accident  experience  of 
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wives.    The  hours  worked  per  average  week  cannot  be  cumulated  into  hours  . 
p(?r  year  exposure  because  the  number  of  weeks  worked  was  not  ascertained 
except  for  farm  operators. 

Among  farm-working  sons  the  relationship  of  age  to  accidents 
follows  a  U-shaped  pattern  similar  to  that  for  fam  operators  (Table  4). 
An  extremely  high  rate  of  accident  occurrence  is  observed  among  the  0-9 
age  group,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  this  rate  is  based  on  quite 
small  numbers.     The  rate  then  drops  sharply  before  climbing  to  relatively 
high  levels  at  ages  beyond  30  years. 

Among  farmer's  sons,  the  pattern  of  accidents  by  age  is  strongly 
interrelated  with  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  an  average  week.    As  for 
other  family  members,  very  high  rates  are  apparent  among  sons  with  the 
lowest  number  of  hours  of  work  exposure  (0-9) ,  followed  by  a  considerable 
drop  at  10  to  39  hours  of  exposure  and  an  eventual  rise  at  40  to  60  hours 
of  work  per  week  (Table  5), 

The  very  high  variation  among  accident  rates  for  sons  reflects  the 
interaction  of  age  and  hours  worked  per  week.     Those  in  the  youngest  ages 
and  with  the  least  experience  in  farming  were  prone  to  high  accident  rates. 
Those  aged  10  to  29  had  lower  accident  rates  because  they  had  a  prepon- 
derance of  low  and  part-time  exposure.    At  the  same  time,  they  were  old 
enough  and  experienced  enough  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  earlier  ages.  At 
age  30  and  older ^  accident  rates  increased,  partly  because  at  these  ages 
exposure  to  farming  increased  rapidly. 

Accident  Rates  by  Education 

It  was  hypothesized  before  the  data  were  collected  that  educational 
attainment  would  be  negatively  associated  with  accidents.     That  is,  it 
was  thought  those  with  more  education  would  experience  fewer  accidents, 
reflecting  a  greater  awareness  of  hazards.    The  opposite  was  found  to  be 
true  for  farm  operators  (Table  6).     The  accident  rate  increased  with  schoo- 
ling.   Why  this  was  true  is  subject  to  speculation.     It  may  be  related  to 
variables  such  as  exposure  or  age.     Educational  attainment  had  the  expected 
relationship  to  accidents  among  wives,  with  the  accident  rate  decreasing 
with  additional  years  of  schooling. 

The  relation  of  educa^^on  to  accidents  among  farmer's  sons  was  not 
computed  because  of  the  difficulty  of  comparing  sons  at  younger  ages  with 
minimal  education  with  those  sons  who  had  completed  or  essentially  com- 
pleted their  education. 

Some  brief  observations  derived  from  the  study  serve  as  a  conclusion 
to  the  findings  reported.     First,  it  is  clear  that  farm  accidents  occur  In 
a  different  social  and  physical  environment  than  Is  true  of  other  industri- 
ally related  accidents.    For  one  thing,  farm  work  is  likely  to  involve 
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TABLE  5.    Accident  Rates  for  Wives  and  Sons  Working  on  Farm  by 
Hours  Spent  at  Fanning  per  Week 


Hours  Spent  at 

Number  of 

Accident  Rate 

Panning  in  an 

Sample 

Accidents 

per  1,000 

Average  Week 

Population 

Reported 

Population* 

Wives : 

1-39 

235 

7 

30 

40  or  more 

202 

6 

30 

Total                 "  • 

437 

13 

30 

Sons: 

1-9 

123 

11 

OA 

89 

10-19 

171 

4 

23 

20-39 

146 

4 

27 

40-59 

95 

7 

74 

60  or  more 

40 

3 

75 

Total 

575 

29 

50 

*Rates  calculated  with 

non-respnses  distributed  over 

categories . 

TABLE  '6.    Accident  Rates  for  all  Farm  Operators  and  Wives  Working 

on  Farms  by  Educational  Attainment 

Number  of 

Accident  Rate 

Sample 

Accidents 

per  1,000 

Years  of  Schooling 

Population 

Reported 

Population* 

All  Farm  Operators: 

Less  than  attendance  at 

high  school  (0-8) 

633 

16 

25 

Some  high  school  (9-11) 

416 

13 

31 

High  School  graduate 

316 

11 

35 

More  than  high  school 

attendance  (13  or  over) 

196 

7 

36 

Total 

1,561 

47 

30 

Wives  Working  on  Farm: 

Less  than  high  school 

attendance  (0-8) 

124 

6 

48 

Some  high  school  or 

more  (9  or  more) 

313 

7 

22 

Total 

437 

13 

30 

*Rates  calculated  with  non-responses  distributed  over  categories. 
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Individual  rather  than  corporate  cntreprcMieurship ,  and  is  therefore  less 
siibjoct  to  what  might  be  termed  systematic  social  control.     Said  another 
way,  safety  rules  are  more  likely  to  be  violated  because  there  is  no 
formal  sanction,  such  as  imposed  by  insurance  companies,  unions,  etc., 
for  violation. 

Second,  farm  work  is     in     many  instances  a  family  affair,  involv- 
ing wives  and  children.     This  obviously  represents  an  additional  exposure 
hazard,  since  more  than  one  person  is  a  potential  victim,  and  certain  of 
the  potential  victims  have  characteristics  of  inexperience  and/or  innna*" 
turity.     Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  accident  potential  on  farms 
is  increajc'  by  the  varied  types  of  activities  which  are  routine.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  work  with  machinery,  but  with  chemicals  and  live- 
stock as  well.     Each  type  of  activity  calls  for  special  types  of  precau- 
tions, and  thus  compounds  the  chances  of  an  accident. 

All  in  all,  the  phenomenon  of  farm  accidents  is  one  which  stands 
in  need  of  considerably  more  attention  from  professionals  in  the  social 
sciences. 


A  Modest  Interdisciplinary  Overview  of 

the  Farm  Labor  Problem  with  Some 
Suggestions  for  Future  Research  Efforts* 

David  E.  Wright,  Or  J 
Texas  A&M  University 


ABSTRACT 


It  is  stated  that  the  United  States,  given  its  current  social 
framework,  is  experiencing  in  the  agricultural  sector  two  simultaneous 
surpluses  which  together  are  referred  to  as  the  "farm  problem";  these 
are  surpluses  of  products  and  of  labor — the  latter  is  of  concern  here. 
The  reasons  for  there  being  a  farm  labor  surplus  are  presented,  the 
primary  reasons  being  relatively  rapid  adoption  of  technological  innova- 
tions, the  approximation  of  a  competitive  market  structure  which  facilitates 
a  "technological  treadmill,"  and  lack  of  an  explicit  manpower  policy  related 
to  agriculture.    Given  existing  social  frameworks  of  the  society,  removing 
the  excess  labor  from  farming  appears  to  be  the  only  currently  viable 
solution;  other  measures  aimed  at  improving  the  conditions  of  agricultural 
labor  are  short-run  in  nature  and  will  eventually  lead  to  reduction  of 
the  labor  force.    The  rationale  for  reducing  the  agricultural  labor  force 
is  developed  and  critiqued.    Whether  or  not  the  policy  to  move  manpower 
out  of  agriculture  is  accepted,  analysts  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for 
research  which  focuses  specifically  on  the  agricultural  labor  force. 
Mobility  studies,  specifically  occupational  mobility  studies,  have  served 
as  a  useful  mechanism  through  which  to  perform  this  research  and  also  to 
relate  agriculture  to  the  larger  society,  but  additional  refinements 
are  necessary.    The  paper  is  concluded  by  indicating  several  refinements 
and  by  showing  how  mobility  studies  suggest  research  possibilities  related 
to  agricultural  manpower;  two  major  possibilities  are  conceptual  clari- 
fication and  analysis  of  the  heterogeneous  quality  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force. 


*Paper  presented  in  the  Rural  Sociology  section  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
February  5-7,  1973.    Support  for  the  paper  was  provided  by  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  a  contribution  to  TAES  project  H-2586 
and  regional  project  NE-58,  "An  Economic  and  Sociological  Study  of 
Agricultural  Labor  in  the  Northeast  States/' 
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PkcFACE 


The  objectives  of  tnis  brief  paper  are  twofold.    The  early  sections 
of  the  paper  attempt  to  set  forth  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  a  concise  overview  of  the  current  United  States  farm  problem, 
singling  out  ^or  attention  the  labor  aspects  of  that  problem,  and  to 
j^pecify  the  reasons  and  solution  given  for  the  problem.    This  solution 
is  critiqued  from  both  economic  and  sociological  perspectives.  Following 
thic  critique,  the  latter  sections  of  the  paper  suggest  some  factors  which 
rued  to  be  included  in  research  and  policy  considerations  concerning  farm 
labor. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEMS 


The  Industrial  Revolution  begun  in  the  18th  Century  and  continuing 
today  has  produced  consequences  beyond  all  imagination.    Among  the  most 
significant  consequences  has  been  the  advent  of  "affluent  societies," 
societies  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  the  majority 
of  people  can  lead  a  life  of  relative  total  security  as  regards  obtaining 
the  amenities  of  li!-:^  (Veblen,  1899;  Galbraith,  1958,  1967;  Etzioni,  1968). 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  the  arrival  of  such  affluent 
societies  has  been  accompanied  by  a  discontent  with,  or  at  least  a  suspi- 
ciousness of,  the  systems  of  philosophies,  social  theories,  and  moral 
codes  which  we  have  inherited,  systems  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  themes 
of  scarcity  as  being  the  essential  condition  of  life  (Galbraith,  1958;- 
Gouldner,  1970;  Fulbright,  1970;  Bendix,  1970;  Taylor,  1968;  Riesman, 
1964).    That  there  could  exist  a  surplus  of  the  necessities  of  life  was 
unthinkable  to  the  scholars  of  thp  recent  past,  for  example  Mai  thus, 
Ricardo,  J.S.  Mill,  and  others  (Heilbroner,  1967).    Yet,  consider  for 
example,  the  contemporary  United  States  and  one  specific,  very  basic 
commodity:    food.    Given  the  moral,  economic,  and  political  framework 
of  the  United  States,  there  currently  exists  in  this  country  an  apparent 
"surplus"  of  food,  indeed,  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products  in  general 
(Hathaway,  1963;  Bishop,  1967b;  Shepherd,  1963;  Samuelson,  1964). 2  Our 
legacy  of  scarcity-theme  theories  are  continuing  to  change  to  fit  the 
current  situations,  but  in  the  meantime,  these  theories  provide  us  with 
"blinders"  to  certain  neglected  areas  of  the  overall  societal  complex,  or 
at  least,  have  given  little  guidance  in  how  to  approach  these  problem 
arcjas. 

The  possibility  of  a  surplus  of  food  is  astonishing  to  most  people. 
How  can  there  be  a  surplus?   The  answer,  shorn  of  embellishments,  is 
devastatingly  simple:    agriculture  has  been  effective  in  incorporating  the 
tools  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and,  together  with  the  utilization  of 
new  technology,  this  has  resulted  in  a  considerably  more  efficient  agri- 
cultural operation  (Fite  and  Reese,  1965). 


The  greater  efficiency  in     iriculture,  meaning  greater  output  per 
unit  of  input,  has  resulted  in  freeing  tremendous  amounts  of  the  factors 
of  production — land,  labor,  capital  and  entrepreneurs — especially  labor 
and  capital,  from  agriculture  and  supplying  them  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy;  indeed,  this  transfer  of  factors  from  aqricuHural  to  nonagricul- 
tural  sectors  is  one  of  the  necessary  dynan.ics  in  a:hieving  :tn  industrial- 
ized society  (Heilbroner,  1972,  1963;  Galbraith,  19j7).    This  transfer 
of  the  factors  of  production  is  governed  primarily  by  the  rates  of  return 
to  the  various  factors;  over  time,  factors  are  utilized  in  economic  sectors 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  rate  of  return  to  a  given  factor  is  adjusted 
to  be  approximately  the  same  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy  (Hathaway,  1963; 
Samuelson,  1964;  Shepherd,  1963;  Watson,  1963).    In  agriculture,  for 
example,  in  general,  land  and  capital  have  gained  rates  of  return  which 
approximate  those  for  nonagricul tural  uses  of  comparable  land  and  capital 
(Hathaway,  1963;  Shepherd,  1963). 

But,  here  in  the  transfer  process,  an  unexpected  problem  has  been 
encountered;  the  transfer  of  manpower  out  of  agriculture  has  not  occurred 
fast  enough  to  *;eep  pace  with  the  application  of  new  technology  and  to 
adjust  the  rate       return  to  agricultural  labor  so  that  it  is  equitable 
to  labor's  return  in  nonagricul tural  sectors  (Hathaway,  1963;  Hathaway 
and  Waldo,  1964;  Shepherd,  1963;  Bishop,  1967a). 

In  a  capsulated,  perhaps  oversimplified  statement,  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  can  thur  be  described  as  being  an  efficient  industry 
in  which  there  has  resultea  an  excess  of  manpower  and  an  excess  of  com- 
modities; again  at  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  these  two  excesses 
constitute  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "United  States  farm  problem." 
Each  of  these  excesses,  while  closely  interrelated,  is  analytically  dis- 
tinguishable and  can  be  studied  separately;  this  paper  will  concern  itself 
with  the  manpower  aspect  of  the  farm  problem. 


THE  FARM  LABOR  SURPLUS 

The  Economic  Explanation 

As  noted,  a  key  feature  of  the  farm  problem  is  the  excess  nicipower 
remaining  in  agricultural  production.    In  the  simple  and  restricted  terms 
of  economic  analysis,  this  surplus  of  manpower  means  that  equilibrium 
between  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  agricultural  labor  is  substantially 
below  the  returns  to  labor  in  nonagricul tural  pursuits  (Hathaway,  1963; 
Hathaway  and  Waldo,  1964;  Phelps  Brown,  1962).    And,  these  relatively  low 
returns  to  agricultural  labor  are  not  merely  a  recent  phenomenon;  agricul- 
tural manpower  as  a  general  category  has  long  ranked  among  the  bottom,  if 
not  the  bottom-most,  in  terms  of  returns  (Lianos,  1971;  Blau  and  Duncan, 
1967;  Taylor,  1968).    That  the  factors  of  land  and  capital  engaged  in 
agricultural  production  earn  equitable  returns  relative  to  nonagricul tural 
uses  of  these  factors  bears  repeating;  in  terms  of  adjusting  the  supplies 
of  the  production  factors,  or  the  returns  to  them,  the  United  States  farm 
problem  is  a  problem  primarily  concerned  with  manpower,  specifically. 
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excess  manpower  engaged  in  agriculture  and  low  rate  of  return  to  that 
manpower. 


Why  Be  Concerned  with  Farm  Labor? 

Although  there  is  a  surplus  of  manpower  in  agriculture,  bear  in  mind 
that  all  agricultural  manpower  constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  labor  force,  four  percent  of  a  total  United  States  labor  force  of 
83  million  persons  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1971a).    So  why  be  conceriied 
with  such  a  small  segment  of  the  population?   There  are  several  justifi- 
cations for  such  concern,  a  major  reason  being  an  historical,  emotionally 
charged  worry  over  the  possibility  of  having  a  shortage  of  food  in  this 
country  (Hathaway,  1963;  Daft,  1971),    Other  justifications,  some  of  which 
have  recently  been  given  renewed  emphasis  by  the  War  on  Poverty,  are  of 
an  humanitarian  type  concern  for  the  less  fortunate  in  the  society.  And, 
another  set  of  justifications,  overlapping  to  a  degree  with  the  preceding, 
have  to  do  with  economically  based  concern  for  a  section  of  the  econorny 
where  serious  imbalances  persist. 

In  line  with  these  justifications,  it  is  informative  to  note  the 
similarity  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  as  an  aggregate  Category  as 
compared  with  another  aggregate  of  people  currently  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, that  aggregate  of  people  referred  to  as  "poor."    The  two  aggregates 
share  many  similarities  along  certain  demographic  characteristics:  rela- 
tively low  wages,  as  already  indicated;  comparatively  low  levels  of  edu- 
cational attainment;  high  rates  of  unemployment  and  underemployment; 
larc^ttr  families;  over-representation  of  minority  groups;  relatively  low 
levels  of  skills;  and,  others  (Heady,  et    al_. ,  1965;  Keyserling,  1964; 
Soth,  1965;  Hathaway,  et    al_. ,  1968;  BTaii  and  Duncan,  1967. )3 

Fin.ings  such  as  the  above  readily  warrant  additional  attention  to 
agricultural  manpower.    Beyond  such  gloomy  demographic  characteristics, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  labor  force  is  so  small  a  segment 
and  will  continue  to  become  even  smaller  serves,  I  think,  to  place  the 
issue  of  agricultural  manpower  policy  squarely  where  it  belongs  and  where 
policy  decisions  which  affect  it  are  made,  in  the  realm  of  value  judgments. 
There  may  be  no  need  for  the  society  to  be  directly  concerned  with  agri- 
cultural manpower  nor  to  have  an  explicit  policy  aimed  at  improving  its 
conditions.    But,  if  this  society  is  to  take  an  active  conce*"n  for  the 
agricultural  labor  force,  then  what  is  to  be  the  nature  and  uirection  of 
that  concern? 


Remove  the  Surplus  Manpower:    A  Solution? 

Overall,  the  attention  or  inattention  and  policy  aimed  at  agriculture 
has  had  the  effect  of  implying  that  the  best  way  to  improve  conditions  in 
agriculture  would  be  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  agricultural  labor  force. 
That  is,  it  would  appear,  again  taking  the  economic,  political,  and  moral 
framework  of  the  United  States  as  given,  that  from  an  analytical  economic 
perspective,  the  ultimate  long  run  solution  to  the  surplus  of  agricultural 
manpower  and  the  concurrent  relatively  low  returns  would  be  to  hasten  the 
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already  existing — but  too  slow — movement  of  manpower  out  of  agriculture 
(Hathaway,  1963;  Hathaway  and  Waldo,  1964;  Perkins  and  Hathaway,  1966; 
Lianos,  1971;  Ponder,  1971;  Daft,  1971;  Fuller,  1961;  Beegle,  1961;  Williams, 
1961).    This  is  the  recommendation  shared  and  fostered  by  most  analysts  of 
the  agricultural  scene.    The  word  "implying"  is  used  because  there  is  little 
manpower  pol icy  which  applies  to  agriculture,  most  of  the  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  being  directed  toward  "land  and  capital"; 
these  "land  and  capital"  policies  have  the  effect  of  displacing  labor  from 
agriculture,  which  is  viewed  as  desirable  (U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
1965;  Hathaway,  1963;  Tolley.  1971;  Ponder,  1971;  Daft,  1971;  Rural 
Sociological  Society,  1971). 4 


Rationale 

A  smaller  agricultural  labor  force,  according  to  this  perspective, 
would  result  in  several  improvements.    First,  there  would  be  fewer  persons 
receiving  the  low  returns  which  accrue  to  agricultural  labor;  this  would 
represent  a  genuine  improvement  in  that  there  would  result  fewer  low- 
income,  or  poverty,  families  and  individuals — that  is  provided  those 
persons  displaced  from  agriculture  find  remuneration  elsewhere.  Inciden- 
tally a  the  suggestion  of  encouraging  or  even  forcing  the  excess  manpower 
out  of  agriculture  as  a  solution  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  assumption 
that  those  leaving  agriculture  will  be  absorbed  by  the  larger  econorny, 
an  assumption  reserved  for  later  comment.    Second,  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  should  provide,  through  the  effects 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  for  some  upward  adjustment  in  the  wages 
of  those  remaining  in  agriculture.    Third,  the  rationale  for  moving  man- 
power out  of  agriculture  implicitly  incorporates  some  notions  about 
shifting  manpower  from  the  sectors  of  the  economy  where  there  are  surpluses 
to  sectors  where  shortages  exist,  thereby  facilitating  the  overall  effi- 
ciency and  optimization  of  the  larger  econorny  (Samuelson,  1964;  Lipsey  and 
Steiner,  1969).    This  rationale  is  supported,  of  course,  by  the  relatively 
low  labor  returns  in  agriculture.    Such  appears  to  be  the  overall  rationale 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  agricultural  labor  force.    On  its  surface, 
the  reasoning  is  impressive — which  may  account:  for  the  great  amount  of 
attention  this  solution  has  received,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
solutions,  especially  those  which  may  seek  to  alxer  the  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  framework  of  the  society  (Veblen,  1921). 


Related  efforts 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  indicate  several  efforts  on  behalf 
of  agricultural  labor,  efforts  which  could  have  more  direct  impact  on 
improving  the  immediate  situation  of  agricultural  labor  but  which  of 
themselves  are  not  likely  to  provide  long  run  gains.    The  more  signifi- 
cant of  these  measures  include:    extension  of  minimum  wage  laws  to  agri- 
culture; restricted  entry  of  aliens  who  would  perform  agricultural  work, 
usually  at  lower  wages  (Miller,  1971);  selected  unionization  of  agricul- 
tural workers;  and,  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  coverage  to  agri- 
cultural workers  (Fritsch,  ejt    al_. ,  1973).    These  measures  are  in  varying 
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stages  of  implementation  now  and  with  varying  degrees  of  coverage  with  the 
latter,  unemployment  insurance  coverage,  having  the  most  comprehensive 
coverage  and  being  the  nearest  to  full  operation.    However,  it  can  be 
noted  that  even  proponents  of  these  measures  view  them  as  short  run  attempts 
to  bolster  the  low  incomes  of  current  agricultural  workers  while  awaiting 
reduction  in  the  future  number  of  these  workers.    And,  there  have  been 
considerab*l'='  analyses,  for  example  Heady  et^  ajl^.    (1965),  and  Gisser  (1967), 
to  indicate  that  the  long  range  effects  of  the  measures  suggested  above 
will  be  to  reduce  or  encourage  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force. 


Summary 

In  summary,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  assuming  that  the  frameworks  of 
the  United  States  remain  as  they  are,  and  this  assumption  is  the  crucial 
point,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  currently  viable  solution,  indeed 
the  ultimate  solution  for  improving  the  returns  to  the  agricultural  labor 
force,  is  to  reduce  its  size,  while  hopefully  but  as  an  afterthought 
placing  those  removed  from  agriculture  'n  more  remunerati/e  employment. 


Critique  of  "the"  Solution 

"Taking  these  variables  as^iven" 

That  there  are  hazards  in  promoting,  intentionally  or  by  default, 
a  mo^iolithic  policy  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  agricultural  labor 
force  as  the  solution  to  the  farm  labor  problems  ii  an  understatement. 
A  brief  crTtique  of  this  policy  is  set  forth  in  the  next  section  of  this 
paper.    The  major  flaw  in  the  policy  and  the  one  most  overlooked  is  the 
traditional  qualification  of  social  scientists  in  delivering  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations:    namely,  the  caveats — which  are  soon  forgotten — 
about  "other  things  being  equal,"  or  "holding  these  factors  constant," 
or  "taking  these  variables  as  given."    The  difficulty  is  that  these  "things" 
are  not  constant — as  a  society,  we  do  not  have  to  take  them  as  "given." 
This  point  will  be  discussed  again  later.    Other  shortcomings  in  the 
"reduce  ag  labor"  solution  include  the  following. 


May  increase  both  surpluses 

To  begin,  it  should  be  noted  that  with  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force  there  exists  the  probability  of  actually 
exacerbating  both  farm  problems,  labor  and  food.    A  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  labor  force  can  bring  about  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  as  the  twofold  result  of  the  even  greater 
efficiency  wrought  by  consolidating  the  holdings  of  smaller  farmers  leaving 
agriculture  and  by  the  replacement  of  the  departing  manpower  with  machinery 
(Hathaway,  1963;  Heady,  et    al.,  1965). 
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Higher  wages:    more  automation 

Further,  the  argument  has  been  made  that  a  smaller  labor  force  in 
agriculture  will,  through  the  equilibrating  mechanism  of  supply  and  demand, 
result  in  higher  wages  to  labor;  but,  the  advantages  of  this  result  are 
short-lived.    Economists  have  repeatedly  indicated  that  a  change  in  the 
cost  of  a  factor  of  production,  such  as  higher  wages  for  labor,  changes 
the  existing  bases  upon  which  decisions  are  made  as  to  how  much  of  any 
factor  is  utilized  in  the  production  process.    As  a  factor  becomes  more 
expensive  in  relation  to  what  it  returns,  there  is  increased  pressure  to 
find  a  relatively  cheaper  substitute  for  that  factor.    In  the  case  of 
labor,  the  typical  substitute  is  capital,  or  more  crudely.  Increased  auto- 
mation, which  in  turn  results  in  additional  displacement  of  labor  (Watson, 
1963;  Heady,  et  al . ,  1965;  Lianos,  1971).    The  substitution  of  factors, 
especially  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor,  is  a  universal  economic 
process,  and  not  unique  to  agriculture  (Watson,  1963;  Lianos,  1971). 
However,  the  substitution  process  is  particularly  relevant  to  firm^  which 
face  a  competitive  market  structure,  such  as  farms,  and  to  labor  which 
lacks  protective  techniques  of  unions,  collective  bargaining,  and  the 
like,  such  as  agricultural  labor  (Watson,  1963;  Samuel  son,  1964;  Bishop, 
1967b),    Heady,  et^  al^.  (1965),  summarizes  the  data  depicting  this  substi- 
tution phenomena  as  it  occurs  In  agriculture  quite  concisely,  as  have 
others  (Hathaway,  1963;  Lianos,  1971),  referring  to. the  process  as  a 
''technological  treadmill." 


Alternative  jobs  and  aggregate  demand 

There  are  additional  difficulties  with  the  policy  of  hastening  the 
exodus  of  manpower  from  agriculture.    A  major  difficulty  hinges  upon  the 
manner  in  which  people  leave  agriculture,  namely  few  specific  provisions 
are  made  to  help  find  acceptable  new  employment  opportunities  for  those 
leaving  agriculture  (Daft,  1971;  Ponder,  1971;  Tolley,  1971).    A  partial 
explanation  of  why  there  are  few  such  provisions  lies  in  the  concepts  we 
have  of  the  econorny  and  society.    We  observe  that  returns  to  labor  are 
lower  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  sector  of  the  economy  and  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  agriculture;  from  these  observations  we 
conclude  that  people  should  therefore  leave  agriculture  for  some  other 
sectors  and  that  they  will  be  relatively  better  off  in  any  other  sector 
than  they  were  before.    Such  conclusions  are  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  this  shifting  manpower  will  gravitate  to  sectors  where  labor  short- 
ages exist,  thereby  facilitating  the  overall  efficiency  and  optimization 
of  the  larger  econorny,  on  the  further  assumption  that  those  displaced 
from  agriculture  have  skills  and  qualities  marketable  in  the  nonagricul- 
tural  sectors,  and  lastly  on  the  assumption  that  those  displaced  have  the 
ability  and  willingness  to"  migrate  to  other  areas — to  wherever  there  may 
be  jobs.    Each  of  these  assumptions  is  questionable.    First,  the  most 
efficient  displacement  of  agricultural  labor  has  historically  taken  place 
in  times  of  rapid  economic  growth  at  the  national  level,  efficient  in 
terms  of  providing  significant  employment  alternatives  to  those  leaving 
agriculture;  indeed,  the  rates  of  departure  from  agriculture  have  always 
been  greater  in  times  of  relatively  rapid  economic  growth  (Baumgartner^ 
0"165;  Fuller,  1961).    In  the  language  of  "push-pull"  factors  employed 
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by  many  rural  sociologists,  it  is  the  "pull"  factors  of  economic  growth 
which  have  the  most  effect  on  both  the  rate  at  which  people  leave  agri- 
culture and  on  the  possibilities  of  providing  alternatives  which  represent 
meaningful  improvement  to  those  leaving  agriculture.    The  reason  for  this 
is  simple:    growth  means  new  jobs  are  being  created.    For  these  "pull" 
factors  to  operate,  as  expressed  by  labor  shortages  elsewhere  in  the 
economy,  requires  that  there  be  a  sufficient  level  of  aggregate  demand  to 
sustain  growth  rates  in  the  national  economy  (Mangum,  1967;  Due,  1968; 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  1969),  which  in  turn  requires  an 
aggressively  pursued  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  by  the  federal  government. 
Yet,  while  the  nation  has  the  technical  knowledge  requisite  to  undertake 
an  active  fiscal  policy,  we  as  a  nation  have  not  demonstrated  the  willing- 
ness— with  the  exception  of  war  periods — necessary  to  pursne  such  a 
policy  (Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  1967;  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, 1968).    Furthermore,  the  economy  may  now  be  entering  a  "si owing- 
down"  period  which  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  improving  the 
alternatives  available  to  agricultural  labor,  unless  agressive  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  are  implemented.    In  sum  then,  the  position  taken  here 
challenges  the  easy  assumption  that  to  solve  the  agricultural  labor  problem 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  "push"  people  out  of  farming.    To  remove  people 
from  agriculture  with  no  attention  to  their  attachment  to  the  larger 
economy  is  no  solution:    to  solve  the  manpower  problems  of  agriculture 
will  require  recognition  jf  the  relationship  such  manpower  has  with  the 
macro  econorny  of  the  nation. 


Skills,  talents,  and  aggregate  demand 

The  talents,  skills,  and  other  qualities  of  those  leaving  agricul- 
ture which  may  be  marketable  in  nonagricul tural  sectors  further  demon- 
strates the  need  for  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  fiscal  policy  and  the 
economics  of  growth.    As  an  aggregate  category,  the  agricultural  labor 
force  relative  to  other  sectors  of  the  labor  force  has  lower  skill  levels. 
During  periods  of  rapid  growth,  lack  of  skills  is  of  less  importance;  a 
person  still  has  several  opportunities.    But  during  periods  of  slower 
growth  or  of  actual  recession,  the  person  with  lower  skill  levels  is  at  a 
constant  disadvantage;  this  person  must  compete  for  the  few  available  jobs 
against  people  more  qualified  than  himself  (Mangum,  1967). 


Geographic  mobility  patterns 

A  major  oversight  occurs  in  not  making  explicit  provisions  to  help 
those  leaving  agriculture  to  move  to  other  areas.    To  those  who  view  the 
agricultural  scene  with  a  middle  class  perspective,  with  its  rather  easy 
acceptance  of  geographic  mobility,  it  is  rather  easy  to  say  that  many 
of  the  people  engaged  in  agriculture  would  profit  by  leaving  their  present 
locations.    This  perspective  fails  to  account  for  whether  or  not  such 
people  have  the  means  necessary  to  move  and  just  as  important — if  not 
more  so — whether  or  not  the  people  desire  to  move.    As  for  physical 
ability  to  move,  suffice  it  to  say  that  persons  having  low  incomes,  per- 
haps experiencing  unemployment,  and  with  related  attributes  find  it 
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difficult  if  not  impossible  to  move.    However,  the  psychological  and  social 
factors  related  to  willingness  to  move  are  the  more  difficult  factors  for 
which  to  account.    While  not  yet  understanding  the  phenomena,  social  scien- 
tists have  documented  a  tendency  of  many  people  to  "identify  with  the  land," 
or  with  a  geographic  area  (Weller,  1965;  Spicer  and  Thompson,  1972)— -a 
phenomena  which  makes  leaving  no  easy  task.    In  a  related  manner,  only 
recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  style  of  geographic  mobility  is  differ- 
ent for  various  classes,  with  the  sty^^s  for  lower  socioeconomic  classes 
varying  markedly  from  that  of  other  classes  (Choldin  and  Trout,  1971; 
Kleibrink,  1971;  Lansing  and  Mueller,  1967;  Shannon,  et  a]_. ,  1966;  Weller, 
1965).    Persons  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  tenTl:o  migrate  as 
individuals  or  single  family  units,  readily  adjusting  to  a  new  social 
environment,  confidently  calling  upon  a  ready  repertoire  of  social  skills 
with  which  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.    Persons  from  lower 
classes,  by  contrast,  tend  to  utilize  a  "frontier"  pattern:    a  few  individu- 
als or  families  go  first,  iearning  whether  or  not  and  how  they  can  survive 
in  the  new  surroundings;  if  they  are  successful,  then  more  families  from  . 
the  sending  area  join  them,  the  original  families  serving  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  from  the  newly  established  "settlement," 
the  migration  may  be  extended  again.    And,  even  in  those  cases  of  successful 
lower  class  movement,  there  is  the  probability  that  should  conditions  in 
the  "home"  area  warrant,  because  of  new  jobs  or  whatever,  those  who  have 
successfully  moved  will  return  "home"  (Weller,  1965;  Marshall,  1972; 
Kleibrink,  1971). 


Summary,  Values,  Other  Solutions 

The  preceding  has  been  a  brief  attempt  to  present  the  generally 
accepted  position  on  how  to  solve  the  agricultural  labor  problem,  to 
develop  the  rationale  of  that  position,  to  Indicate  the  assumptions  under- 
lying that  rationale,  and  to  critique  that  position  and  rationale.  In 
short,  the  generally  accepted  solution  is  to  remove  "excess  manpower  from 
agriculture."    The  rationale  of  this  position  is  impressive  and  is  easily 
supported  by  the  readily  observable  low  retu  :s  to  agricultural  labor, 
which  may  account  for  the  great  amount  of  at  jntion  this  solution  has 
received,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  solutions,  especially  those 
which  may  seek  to  alter  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  framework  of 
the  society.    However,  tn;:.  solution  is  too  facile:    it  rests  on  many 
unsafe  assumptions  concerning  the  psychological  and  sociological  nature 
of  man  and  also  assumes  several  historically  fluctuating  economic  factors 
to  be  constant.    As  important  as  correcting  these  misconceptions  are, 
there  is  something  more  important:    the  collective  values  of  the  society 
as  related  to  agriculture.    These  values  have  not  been  articulated;  the 
social  sciences  in  general  have  not  addressed  themselves  to  formulating 
a  coherent  set  of  values  with  which  to  guide  policy*    As  a  very  striking 
example  of  both  this  lack  of  values  and  the  role  they  could  have,  consider 
the  following.    A  recent,  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  agriculture 
has  concluded  unequivocally  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  this  nation 
with  more  than  sufficient  agricultural  commodities  from  either  a  structure 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  concentration  or  by  one  characterized 
by  a  low  degree  of  concentration,  with  no  significant  change  in  price  or 
quality  for  the  consumer  (Guither,  1972).    That  is,  the  consumer  can  have 
,^^»e  same  benefits  from  either  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  farms 
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or  from  a  relatively  large  number  of  smaller  farms.    Since  either  structure 
is  possible  and  equally  advantageous  to  the  consumer,  the  structure  we 
have  in  the  future  is  a  matter  of  choice,  to  be  guided  by  our  values — 
hopefully.    But,  current  policies  toward  agriculture  are  such  that  they 
favor  a  high  degree  of  concentration  and  are  increasingly  promoting  more 
concentration  (Guither,  1972;  Daft,  1971;  Hathaway,  1963),  while  simul- 
taneously no  one  knows  for  sure  just  what  we  desire  for  agriculture. 

Another  example  which  will  serve  to  demonstrate  what  is  m?ant  here 
by  a  lack  of  attention  to  articulating  values  occurs  in  reference  to 
economics.    Everyone  knows  what  the  national  economic  goals  are:  full 
employment;  stable  prices;  and,  continued  economic  growth.  Occasionally, 
someone  not  too  concerned  over  being  denied  the  title  of  a  "truly  scien- 
tific economist"  will  throw  in  a  pinch  of  a  fourth  goal  concerning  some 
minimum  level  of  political  and  personal  freedom.    At  any  r?te,  this  three- 
fold set  of  economic  goals  are  recited  as  litany  in  nearly  all  first  rate 
economic  texts  (Due,  1968;  Ferguson  and  Kreps,  1962;  Lipsey  and  Steiner, 
1969;  Gamuelson,  1964)  and  all  economic  activity  is  justified  in  the  name 
of  one  or  more  of  these  ends.    By  contrast,  where  are  our  litanies  of 
national  goals  from  sociology,  political  science,  and  others?   With  few 
exceptions  (Etzioni,  1968),  even  the  effort  to  work  in  such  an  area  is 
discounted. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  propose  and  argue  for 
alternative  solutions,  it  is  the  contention  here  that  thought  should  be 
given  to  breaking  the  confines  of  our  traditional  approaches  to  problem 
situations  and  attempting  to  rise  above  the  limiting  assumptions  of  our 
disciplines.    To  be  certain,  there  are  other  solutions  to  the  farm  problem 
(Daft,  1971;  Heady,  1971),  one  of  which  could  be  the  following  example. 
An  obvious  solution,  yet  one  often  overlooked  and  usually  soundly  denounced 
when  suggested,  would  be  to  leave  agricultural  manpower  where  it  is,  sub- 
sidizing an  equitable  rate  of  return  where  necessary,  restrict  new  entry 
into  agriculture  while  facilitating  the  existing  trend  toward  a  reduced 
agricultural  labor  force^  and  simply  give  away  whatever  surplus  of 
commodities  which  might  occur  to  less  affluent  nations.    However,  for 
whatever  reasons,  proposals  or  this  nature  have  seldom  appealed  to  policy 
makers  of  this  or  other  nations;  and,  although  certain  aspects  of  such  a 
proposal  have  been  implemented  from  time  to  time,  they  have  not  been  carried 
to  the  extent,  nor  implemented  with  the  thoroughness  necessary  to  have  the 
ameliorative  consequences  desired  (Hathaway,  1963;  Fite  and  Reese,  1965; 
Galbraith,  1958). 


THE  NEED  FOR  DATA  ON  HUMAN  FACTORS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Whether  or  not  they  collectively  endorse  the  policy,  even  if  it  is 
an  indirect  policy,  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  agricultural  labor  force, 
analysts  are  in  agreement  that  their  information  on  the  human  factors 
related  to  agriculture  is  deficient,  especially  in  comparison  to  data  on 
production  functions,  financial  structures,  biological  phenomena,  and 
similar  aspects.    There  is  as  great  a  need  to  investigate  social  factors, 
for  example,  the  characteristics  of  the  entire  agricultural  labor  force, 
particularly  of  those  having  the  least  adeouate  provision  from  agriculture. 
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However,  without  belaboring  the  point,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
majority  of  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  agencies,  such  as  those  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ar^  aimed  either  at  those  persons  handling 
successful  farm  operations,  or,  primarily,  at  the  larger  holdings  of  land 
and  capital,  which  results  in  attention  going  to  tViese  same  successful 
persons-— those  whose  future  in  agriculture  is  relatively  assured,  rather 
than  to  those  smaller  or  less  successful  farmers  and  to  farm  workers  whose 
future  in  agriculture  or  any  economic  sector  is  uncertain  (Guither,  1972; 
Hathaway,  1963;  Tolley,  1971;  Ponder,  1971;  Daft,  1971;  Rural  Sociological 
Society,  1971;  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1965).    To  be  blunt,  the 
major  thrust  of  research  activities  and  concern  is  away  from  those  facing 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  agriculture,  although,  what  with  the  arrival 
of  the  "War  on  Poverty,"  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  interest  in  these 
agricultural  groups  (Keyserling,  1964;  Fishman,  1966). 


OCCUPATIONAL  STUDIES  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Somewhat  filling  the  knowledge  gap,  especially  with  regards  to 
relating  agriculture  to  society  in  a  macroscopic  sense,  have  been  studies 
of  occupational  mobility  (Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Lipset  and  Bendix,  1959; 
Bendix  and  Lipset,  1966;  Smelser  and  Lipset,  1966).    Accordingly,  it  is 
to  be  shown  here  that  through  the  general  apparatus  of  occupational 
mobility  studies — but  with  refinements — a  great  deal  of  information 
relevant  to  policy  decisions  for  agricultural  and  other  types  of  manpower 
can  be  systematically  investigated. 


Critique 

Categories  too  broad 

But  refinements  are  necessary*    For  example,  while  insightful  sum- 
maries concerning  agriculture  can  be  gleaned  from  such  occupational 
mobility  studies,  their  usefulness  is  limited  due  to  a  flaw  almost  universal 
among  mobility  studies.    The  typical  occupational  mobility  studies  are  not 
designed  to  give  specific  attention  to  agriculture,  nor  for  that  matter  to* 
any  single  occupational  category,  but  rather  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
movements  across  the  entire  occupational  structure.    Thus,  and  here  is  the 
flaw,  such  studies  employ  categories  which,  as  concerns  agriculture,  are 
too  broad,  too  general  to  be  of  much  use  for  discriminating  between  types 
of  agricultural  manpower.    For  example,  the  usual  procedure  in  mobility 
studies  is  to  begin  with  a  distinction  between  "manual"  and  "nonmanual" 
occupations,  or  between  "blue  collar"  and  "white  collar"  work,  which  is 
defensible  as  this  distinction  parallels  differences  among  many  social 
dimensions,  such  as  prestige,  income,  education,  illness,  and  others 
(Lipset  and  Bendix,  1959;  Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Shostak  and  Gorriberg,  1964; 
Kadushin,  1966)*    If  greater  attention  is  given  to  differentiation  within 
the  broad  manual -nonmanual  categories,  it  generally  does  not  include  an 
improvement  in  terms  of  attention  given  to  agriculture,  as  agriculture  is 
usually  represented  by  such  all-inclusive  categories  as  "farm"  and  "farm 
work"  or  at  best  a  simple  distinction  between  "farm  owners  and  operators" 
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versus  "farm  laborers"  (Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Taylor,  1968;  Wright,  1968; 
Lipset  and  Bendix,  1959). 

Given  the  complexities  involved  in  attempting  to  generate  classificatory 
schemes  which  will  encompass  the  occupational  spectrum  and  i:he  exigencies 
facing  the  researcher  attempting  to  perform  longitudinal  cr  international 
comparative  studies,  there  is  little  wonder  that  such  broad  categorizations 
as  "farm  work"  or  a  mere  dichotomization  between  "farm  owner  or  operators" 
and  "farm  laborer"  are  used.    However,  while  such  procedures  are  in  some 
cases  absolutely  necessary  due  to  the  needs  and  problems  involved  1n  ren- 
dering data  from  many  diverse  sources  comparable,  researchers  have  long 
acknowledged  that  they  are  aware  that  great  diversity  exists  within  their 
broad  categorizations  relating  to  agriculture  (Taylor,  1968;  Wright,  1968; 
Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Baumgartner,  1965;  Daft,  1971).    Still,  the  gener- 
alizations regarding  agriculture  as  a  homogeneous  category  persist  and 
agriculture  fails  to  receive  the  amount  of  attention  needed  to  clarify  and 
pin-point  the  problem  groups  within  it,  nor  for  that  matter  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  other  occupational  categories — say,  for  example,  the 
study  given  to  distinguish  among  and  stratify  the  variety  of  white  collar 
occupations  (Mills,  1951),  or  to  trace  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  profes- 
sionally employed  persons,  or  to  depicting  and  analyzing  the  lives  of 
nonagri cultural  blue-col lar  workers  (Shostak  and  Gomberg,  1964). 


Low  prestige,  overlooked 

A  related  shortcoming  of  macro  occupational  mobility  and  manpower 
studies  as  pertains  to  their  relevancy  for  agriculture  concerns  still 
another  manner  in  which  agriculture  is  slighted:    studies  of  mobility 
tend  to  be  concerned  with  upward  mobility  and  with  rates  of  mobility  into 
upper-level  occupations;  since  agriculture  per  se  is  rather  low  in  occu- 
pational classification  schemes,  it,  as  well  as  other  similarily  situated 
occupations,  tends  to  be  overlooked  as  a  unit  of  analysis  (Hodge,  Siegel, 
and  Rossi,  1966;  Hodge,  Treiman,  and  Rossi,  1966).    A  notable  exception 
to  these  tendencies  to  slight  agriculture  is  the  work  of  Perkins  and 
Hathaway  (1966),  although  others  appear  hesitant  to  follow  their  lead. 

Failure  to  integrate  levels  of  analysis 

Other  areas  of  shortcomings  in  mobility  and  manpower  studies  as  a 
general  category — especially  relevant  from  the  perspective, of  sociology 
and  social  psychol ogy---concern  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  which  personality  attributes  and  various  social  subsystem 
units  have  upon  the  mobility  patterns  and  value  orientations  of  individuals 
and,  in  turn,  a  concurrent  failure  to  link  these  individual  patterns  with 
general  patterns  of  "economic  development"  in  the  macro  system,  that  is, 
the  society  (Parsons,  1951;  Yinger,  1965),    In  other  words,  there  are  two 
typical  procedures  followed.    One  procedure  is  to  utilize  a  highly  indi- 
vidualistic, or  micro,  perspective  which  focuses  upon  describing  the 
standard  socioeconomic  status  features ^  such  as  educational  attainment, 
occupation,  and  income,  of  individuals;  the  reasons  for  success  or  failure —  , 
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upward  or  downward  mobility — are  thus  viewed  as  lying  within  the  individual. 
This  procedure  fails  to  account  for  the  influences  from  processes  occurring 
in  the  society,  from  varying  personality  types  and  from  various  subcultural 
or  subsystem  units  to  which  individuals  are  attached.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  second,  widely  used  procedure  is  to  adopt  a  macro  level  perspective, 
but  one  narrowly  economic  in  nature,  from  which  to  describe  t!ie  end  results 
of  processes  which  affect  mobility,  for  example,  gross  national  products 
and  rate  of  growth,  rates  of  industrialization,  capital  investmerjts ,  rates 
of  unemployment,  growth  in  per  capita  Income,  funding  levels  for  various 
social  programs,  and  so  on.    This  procedure,  while  accounting  for  the 
influences  of  some  societal  processes,  similarily  fails  to  account  for  the 
influences  from  varying  subcultural  and  subsystem  units.    Neither  procedure 
can  answer  questions  such  as  the  following:    "What  is  the  nature  of  the 
linkaqe--if  any--among  personality  types,  cultural  milieu,  patterns  of 
mobility,  and  rates  of  economic  development?'*    '*Do  certain  forms  of  group 
super  ordinate  -  subordinate  relationships  result  in  predictable  patterns 
of  creativity,  which  in  turn  influence  the  nature  of  mobility?"  ''How 
does  the  pattern  of  structural  development  in  a  society  influence  the 
development  of  a  predominant  type  of  personality,  which  in  turn  has  con- 
sequences for  further  structural  change?"    "What  are  the  impacts  of  various 
political  and  legal  structures  apon  rates  of  individual  and  group  develop- 
ment?"   "Are  there  particular  sets  of  subcultural  values  which  promote 
mobility  while  others  hinder  it?"    "Does  the  work  group  and  work  context 
with  v;hich  individuals  are  associated  have  any  influence  on  mobility,  and, 
if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  influence?"    Another  problem  with  both 
procedures  is  that  they  imply  that  there  is  only  one",  universal  pattern 
of  success  which  is  to  apply  to  all  persons.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
begin  with  individuals  located  in  various  subcultural  groups  and  to  deter- 
mine how  "success"  and  mobility  is  variously  defined  by  these  groups. 

In  short,  there  needs  to  be  attempts  to  do  research  which  integrates 
these  various  levels  of  analysis  (Parsons,  1951;  Yinger,  1965).  While 
most  social  scientists  readily  acknowledge  the  importance  of  such  informa- 
tion, systematic  research  in  these  areas  is  slight  relative  to  the  tradi- 
tional approaches.    It  is  notable  that  the  indicated  shortcomings  and  the 
posed  questions  lie  in  the  interstices  between  disciplines,  in  the  realms 
which  are  easily  dismissed— and  hence  tend  to  be  di smissed--as  "being 
interesting  and  important  but  impossible  to  research"  or  "as  not  conforming 
to  the  assumptions  which  form  the  foundation  of  this  discipline  and  thus 
not  our  responsibility  to  research."    Significant,  stimulating  exceptions 
do  exist,  however,  as  evidenced  for  example  in  the  works  of  McClelland 
(1961),  Hagen  (1962),  Riesman  et  a^.  (1950),  Veblen  (1899  ,  1921  ),  Commons  . 
(1924),  and  others;  unfortunateTy ,  such  works  are  relatively  few  and  seem 
to  be  ignored  or  misunderstood. 


Occupational  versus  social  mobility 

While  expounding  the  deficiencies  of  occupational  mobility  studies, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  fact  that  occupational  mobility  is  only  one 
component  of  that  more  comprehensive  process,  social  mobility.    As  social 
mobility  is  such  an  encompassing  concept,  problems  are  quickly  encountered 
in  attempting  its  measurement.    This  difficulty  in  measurement  is  partially 
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another  example  of  the  familiar  paradox  of  balancing  reliability  against 
validity;  that  the  researcher  concerned  with  generalizations  carinot  do  in- 
depth  studies  of  the  Oscar  Lewis  variety  (1961  ,  1965)  on  a  significantly 
large  enough  sample  of  respondents  leads  to  attempts  to  narrow  consideration 
to  a  few  or  even  a  single  valid  indicator  of  social  mobility.    The  seemingly 
endless  dispute  over  which  of  the  available  indicators  is  the  best  measure 
of  social  mobility  is  pointless;  there  is  no  such  indicator,  always  valid, 
always  yielding  comparable  information  (Lasswell,  1965).    Each  different 
variable  measures  some  different  aspect  of  mobility,  and  thus  the  researcher 
must  know  what  it  is  that  he  wishes  to  investigate  and  which  variable  or 
variables  best  approximate  it.    The  mere  fact  that  occupation  is  the 
indicator  most  frequently  utilized  for  social  mobility  studies  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  its  validity;  one  must  consider  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  the  situation  which  he  is  researching. 


Defense 

But,  now  that  the  use  of  occupation  as  an  indicator  of  mobility  has 
been  berated  and  the  shortcomings  of  mobility  studies  in  general  have 
been  indicated,  what  can  be  said  in  their  favor?    First,  with  regard  to 
mobility  studies,  despite  all  noted  shortcomings,  such  studies  have  not 
been  applied  in  earnest  and  with  vigor  in  the  realm  of  agricultural 
manpower—so  there  is  still  much  to  be  gained  through  their  application 
here  while  at  the  same  time  improving  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
components  of  the  studies  (Baumgartner,  1965;  Fuller,  1961).    And,  despite 
the  narrowness  of  occupation  in  referring  to  overall  social  mobility, 
worthwhile  indications  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  social  mobility  of 
tha  agricultural  labor  force  can  still  be  obtained  for  basically  two 
reasons.    First,  of  the  many  social  variables,  occupation  is  one  of  the 
more  readily  quantifiabl e--though  not  perfectly  and  not  without  validity 
problems  of  its  own;  this  has  added  advantages  for  working  with  large 
populations  and  facilitates  comparisons  among  various  segments  of  the 
society.    Secondly,  occupation  quite  often  is  closely  associated  with 
other  aspects  of  the  social  realm,  e.£. ,  educational  attainment,  income, 
prestige,  style  of  life,  attitudinaT  structures ,  and  others  (Blau  and 
Duncan,  1967;  Kadushin,  1966;  Lipset  and  Bendix,  1959;  Shostak  and  Gomberg, 
1964);  this  latter  fact  about  occupations  seems  to  be  especially  true  of 
the  more  industrialized  world:  of  which  the  United  States  is  an  extreme 
example,  where  members  of  society  are  expected  to  work  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  pay  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 


OCCUPATIONAL  STUDIES:    A  MEANS  TO  DATA  ON  HUMANS 


From  this  point  forward,  a  few  of  the  research  possibility  suggested 
by  the  perspective  of  mobility  studies  are  presented.    These  possibilities 
are  illustrative,  not  exhaustive,  and  are  directed  at  areas  thought  worthy 
of  attention. 5 
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Research  Possibilities 

Conceptual  clarification 

A  worthwhile  starting  point  in  this  area  is  conceptual  clarification 
which  is  sorely  needed  wUh  respect  to  agricultural  manpower.    Not  only 
Would  the  application  of  an  occupational  mobility  framework  aic  in  clarifi- 
cation,  but  to  perform  these  studies  properly  would  require  that  additional 
clarity  be  achieved.    For  example,  the  terms  "agricultural  manpower," 
"agricultural  labor  force,"  and  "farm  labor  force"  are  commonly  used  inter- 
changeably as  being  synonymous,  even  by  experts,  when,  to  the  contrary,  each 
refers  to  markedly  different  segments  of  manpower.    The  "agricultural  labor 
force"  is  much  broader  than  the  "farm  labor  force,"  the  latter  term  usual ly 
being  employed  to  designate  only  those  engaged  in  "first  line  production" 
agriculture  while  the  former--"agricul tural  labor  force"--includes  the 
"farm  labor  force"  and  additionally  refers  to  those  engaged  in  "second  line 
production,"  "processing,"  and  agriculturally  related  concerns  (Hoover, 
1969).    This  explains  the  introduction  of  the  term  "agri-business,"  which 
may  actually  confuse  more  than  it  clarif^'es.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  new  attention  to  agribusiness  along  with  attempts  to  classify  the  occu- 
pations in  this  field  will  have  low  ^'pay-off  value"  as  thece  occupations 
are  not  significantly  different  from  similar  ones  related  to  other  areas  of 
production  and  the  currently  existing  occupational  classification  schemes 
are  sufficient  (Sturt,  1972).    According  to  this  same  source,  the  attention 
to  agribusiness  is  diverting  effort  from  "first  line  production"  agriculture, 
or  the  farm  labor  force,  where  there  has  been  relatively  little  work  done  on 
differentiation  of  occupations,  specification  of  job  requirements,  and 
up-grading  of  jobs,  but  where  rewards  for  such  work  would  be  the  greatest. 

To  say  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  "agricultural"  and  the 
"farm"  sectors  appears  trite  and  therefore  seemingly  to  engage  in  the 
trivial.    Such  is  not  the  case  as  evidenced  by  a  recent,  richly  endowed, 
regional  project  the  directors  of  which  were  experts  and  who  were  interested, 
among  other  things,  in  studying  several  dimensions  of  the  "farm  labor  force" 
and  then  comparing  these  with  non-farm  agricultural  components;  but,  the 
project  was  flawed  in  this  respect  because  many  of  the  instruments  used 
elicited  responses  which  refer  merely  to  "agriculture." 

The  term  "farm  labor  force"  Itself  needs  refining,  as  there  is  not 
consensus  as  to  what  it  refers,  being  used  at  times  to  include,  at  others 
to  exclude  farm  owners  and  operators.    In  its  most  generic  use,  the  term 
farm  labor  could  be  said  to  apply  to  all  who  earn  all  or  a  part  of  their 
livelihood  from  production  agriculture--farm  owners ,  operators,  managers, 
foremen,  and  farm  workers  of  all  types.    Such  a  wide  application  of  the 
term  can  be  justified  in  that  people  in  all  these  categories  do  receive 
a  return  for  their  labor  input.    Including  owners  in  the  term  farm  labor 
force  can  redirect  attention  to  many  smaller  farm  owners  whose  single 
largest  "input  in  production  is  their  own  labor,  but  who,  because  they  are 
labelled  "owners,"  are  excluded  from  consideration  under  "labor"  policies 
(Heady,  et    al_. ,  1965;  Hathaway,  et    al.,  1968;  Soth,  1965;  Lianos,  1971). 
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Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  most  research  is  narrowly  focused  upon 
investigations  of  "workers"  only,  or  ambiguously  upon  "agriculture."  Such 
situations  are  due  to  lack  of  imagination  and  foresight. 


Heterogeneity  in  agriculture 

Closely  related  co  the  necessity  for  clarification  of  concepts  relating 
to  agriculture  is  the  high  degree  of  heterogeneity  acknowledged  to  exist 
among  persons  subsumed  under  the  agricultural  label.    While  "agricultural" 
or  "farm"  labor  in  general  is  a  "problem  cateogry,"  not  every  agriculturally 
employed  person  belongs  in  this  "problem  category."    Greater  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  specifying  the  heterogeneity  and  differentiating  among  the 
varying  types  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  thereby  pinpointing  the 
problem  groups  which  exist  within  agricultural  manpower.  Occupational 
mobility  studies  lend  themselves  well  to  such  an  undertaking,  providing  as 
they  do  a  general  framework  of  synthesizing  concepts  and  analyticc^l 
procedures,  suggesting  the  dimensions  along  which  to  stratify  agricuUural 
manpower*    One  could  go  beyond  only  describing  the  dimensions  of  hetero- 
geneity wliich  exist  by  demonstrating  the  social  significance  of  these 
differences  through  an  analysis  of  the  occupational  mobility  patterns 
existing  within  agricultural  manpower,  utilizing  both  objective  and 
subjective  measures  to  depict  the  mobility  patterns,  and  relating  these 
patterns  back  to  the  major  structural  differences  within  the  agricultural 
labor  force. 


A  "caste"  within  agriculture? 

This  type  of  research  should  be  wide  open  and  ripe  for  some  innovative 
approaches.    For  example,  recall  the  aggregate  comparison  made  earlier  between 
the  agricultural  labor  force  and  the  "poor."    To  that  earlier  synopsis  can 
be  added  the  general  finding  from  occupational  mobility  studies  to  the 
effect  that  most  mobility  between  generations  occurs  across  one  or  two  steps 
of  the  occupational  hierarchy  (Smelser  and  Lipset,  ICCG;  Lipset  and  Bendix, 
1959;  Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Berelson  and  Steiner,  1968).    One  is  then 
struck  with  the  possibility  that  there  may  exist  an  agriculturally  oriented 
caste  within  the  agricultural  labor  force.    Or,  in  other  words,  there  may 
exist  or  be  developing  a  "circle  of  agricultural  labor"  from  which  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  for  succeeding  generations  to  escape.    The  idea  of 
a  caste-like  agricultural  labor  force,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  there 
developing  such  a  caste,  is  given  increased  likelihood  by  series  of  findings 
such  as  the  following.    First,  demographers  have  indicated  that  the  great 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  from  agricultural  to  non-agricultural 
employment  has  supposedly  depleted  the  ranks  of  those  capable  of  migrating 
to  urban  areas  and  to  non-agricultural  jobs;  those  remaining  are  more  or 
less  trapped  where  they  are  because  of  not  possessing  characteristics  con- 
ducive to  leaving  (Bishop,  1967a,  b;  Perkins  and  Hathaway,  1956;  Schultz, 
1967;  Fuller,  1961).    Second,  the  greatest  rates  of  leaving  agriculture 
for  other  employment  have  historically  occurred  during  periods  of  economic 
expansion;  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  currently  experiencing  a 
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slow-down  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  full-employ- 
ment would  indicate  increased  difficulty  in  leaving  agriculture  for  those 
still  there  (Schultz,  1967;  Fuller,  1961;  Hathaway,  1967;  Perkins  and 
Hathaway,  1966;  Daft,  1971;  Heady  et  al . ,  1965).    And,  finally,  economic 
policies  of  the  United  States  have  trai'itional ly  and  currently  been 
oriented  toward  the  earnings  of  capital  and  land  rather  than  on  the  earn- 
ings and  difficulties  of  labor;  such  emphases  away  from  those  experiencing 
the  burdens  of  the  farm  problem  do  little  to  improve  their  conditions 
(Schultz,  1967;  Hathaway,  1967;  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1965; 
Lianos,  1971;  Pond«r,  1971;  Daft,  1971).    Whether  or  not  there  in  such  a 
caste  is  an  empirical  question,  and  just  one  illustration  of  the  type  of 
research  that  might  be  performed. 


Typologies 

Another  possibility  worth  exploring  would  be  the  attempt  to  create 
a  set  of  heuristic  typologies  of  agricultural  workars;  this  would  follow 
naturally  from  the  work  on  descriptive  analysis  of  the  labor  force  and 
would  parallel  pasc  and  current  developments  of  typologies  of  farmers  and 
of  various  sectors  of  the  farm  economy  (Fritsch,  '<973). 


Improvement  in  Variables 

Ethnicity 

In  addition  to  bringing  increased  attention  to  the  farm  labor  force, 
there  should  be  improvements  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  studies. 
One  avenue  to  this  is  to  upgrade  the  variables  included  for  research. 
Ethnicity,  for  example,  is  increasingly  being  incorporated  as  a  research 
factor;  along  these  lines,  use  of  ethnicity  needs  to  be  encouraged, 
particularily  increased  attention  to  Mexican  Americans  as  well  as  Blacks. 


Family 

Other  factors  which  might  be  considered  include  more  attention  to  less 
obvious  aspects;  for  exam:')le  one  might  consider  an  investigation  of  farmers 
or  farm  workers  using  the  family  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  or  perhaps, 
develop,  through  research,  the  concept  of  "work  role."    Using  the  family 
as  the  unit  of  analysis  could  proceed  by  collecting  data  on  family  size, 
a  work  history  on  each  member  of  the  family  noting  whether  the  work  per- 
formed was  farm  or  non-farm  and  whetlier  temporary  or  year  round,  and  total 
earnings  of  each  member  of  the  family. 


Work  role 


The  term  "work  role,"  which  is  meant  to  be  a  more  inclusive  term 
than  occupation,  is  used  here  as  a  broad,  sensitizing  concept  to  refer  to 
all  aspects  related  to  the  performance  of  work;  '^occupation"  is  thus  but 
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a  single  component  of  "work  role."    Attention  could  be  devoted  to  differ- 
entiating among  components  of  the  work  role,  to  portraying  the  variations 
among  agricultural  workers  with  respect  to  these  components,  and  to 
interpretation  of  their  significance.    Components  of  the  work  role  can  be 
divided  into  two  categories  on  the  basis  of  objectivity.    Objective  infor- 
mation might  include:    detailed  information  on  actual  work  performed, 
industry  or  type  of  business  in  which  performed;  total  earnings  by  industry 
and  occupation;  similar  information  for  a  possible  second  job;  migration 
status;  and,  perhaps  others.    Variables  of  a  subjective  nature  can  embrace 
the  respondent's  preferences  for  performing  farm  versus  non-farm  work, 
reasons  for  doing  farm  work,  likes  and  dislikes  about  current  job,  and  where 
applicable,  reasons  for  performing  seasonal  work,  reasons  and  preferences 
for  doing  migrant  work,  and  an  indication  of  whether  or  not  the  respondent 
thought  he  could  have  continued  any  non-farm  work  he  might  have  recently 
performed. 


As  related  to  generational  studies 

Gathering  data  on  both  subjective  and  objective  dimensions  would  also 
improve  the  quality  of  generational  mobility  studies,  which  almost  tradi- 
tionally utilize  primarily  objective  data.    Equally  if  not  more  important 
as  objective  patterns  of  mobility  are  the  attitudes  and  orientations  of 
the  respondents  toward  these  patterns,  toward  themselves,  and  toward  their 
children.    The  "likes"  and  "dislikes"  about  one's  job,  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  work  role,  are  also  of  importance  here.    Another  subjective 
area  of  investigation,  related  to  generational  mobility,  pertains  to 
personal  status  orientations:    What  do  farmers  and  farm  workers  desire  for 
themselves  in  connection  with  culturally  prescribed  goals,  such  as  occupa- 
tion, educa^-.ion,  and  income?    What  do  they  expect?    Are  they  making  explicit 
efforts  to  achieve  their  goals,  and  what  sacrifices  would  they  be  willing 
to  make  to  gain  these  goals?    In  a  similar  manner,  what  do  farmers  and  farm 
workers  desire  and  expect  for  their  own  children?    How  do  these  projections 
for  their  children  compare  with  the  personal  projections  of  the  parents,  or 
with  the  actual  pattern  of  mobility  experienced  by  the  parents? 

As  regards  objective  data  on  generational  mobility,  the  design  of  a 
study  in  this  area  would  contribute  most  by  incorporating  a  design  to 
allow  both  inter  and  intragenerational  analyses.    Intragenerational  analysis 
obviously  proceeds  by  establishing  the  career  patterns  of  individuals,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  include  a  sufficiently  long  occupational  history; 
this  caution  also  applies  to  soliciting  data  on  occupation  of  parents  for 
intergenerational  objectives.    An  additional  facet  of  the  intergenerational 
concern  would  be  to  investigate  the  occupational  statuses  of  siblings  of 
farmers  and  farm  workers  (Butler.  1970). 

And,  lastly,  taking  agricultural  workers  as  the  focal  point  for  study, 
in  contrast  to  more  traditional  approaches  which  focus  on  the  entire 
occupational  category  (Blau  and  Duncan,  1967;  Lipset  and  Bendix,  1959),  can 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  filling  the  void  on  this  group  of  workers-- 
a  group  who  definitely  warrant  the  attention. 


FOOTNOTES 


1.  The  author  appreciates  the  critical  comments  from  Carlton  R,  Sol  lie 
and  Harold  F.  Kaufman  of  Mississippi  State  University  and  from 
William  P.  Kuvlesky  and  Conrad  F.  Fritsch  of  Texas  A&M  University 
in  response  to  an  earlier  version  of  this  paper;  the  author  also 
benefited  from  discussion  of  related  material  with  Michael  F.  Lever, 

2.  It  is  indeed  a  paradox  that  on  the  one  hand  scholars  can  point  to  a 
surplus  of  food  in  the  United  States,  to  r^torage  bins  bursting  with 
excess  food  which  is  often  wasted,  to  unused  excess  capacity  of  the 
farm  sector,  and  c:  the  other  hand  can  indicate  that  even  within 
the  affluent  Uniteo  States  society  a  significant  portion  of  people 
suffer  ^rom  malnutrition  and  starvation  (Coles,  1969;  Fishman,  1966; 
Gordon    1965).    When  the  scope  of  analysis  is  broadened  beyond  the 
United  States,  the  paradox  of  excess  food  and  concurrent  starvation 
is  even  more  ironic;  malnutrition  and  starvation--shortages  of 
food— are  still  "stalking  specters"  for  many  of  the  world's  people 
(Heilbroner,  1963;  Myrdal ,  1957),    In  order  to  state  that  there  is 

a  surplus  of  food,  anywhere,  one  must  of  necessity  add  the  condi- 
tional statement--the  apol  ogy?--about  "taking  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  framework  of  this  society  as  giveni" 

3.  Data  are  not  readily  available  for  the  aggregate  referred  to  as 
"agricultural  manpower"  due  to  inadequacies  in  operational ization  of 
concepts*    For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  classification 
"rural  farm"  was  originally  intended  as  a  measure  referring  to 
those  employed  directly  and  primarily  in  agriculture;  however,  it 

is  widely  recognized  that,  among  other  shortcomings,  many  persons 
1 i ve  on  a  rural  farm  while  being  primarily  employed  in  non- 
agricultural  pursuits.    For  a  critique  of  concepts  referring  to 
the  agricultural  labor  force  and  proposals  of  alternative  schemes, 
see  Hathaway,  et,  al,  (1968). 

4.  See  especially  the  Rural  Sociological  Society  entry  for  an  extensive 
and  current  bibliography  of  materials  pertaining  to  discriminatory 
practices  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Rural  Sociological 
Society,  1971). 

5.  Some  of  these  possibilities  were  suggested  by  the  author's  involvement 
in  regional  project  NE-58,  "An  Economic  and  Sociological  Study  of 
Agricultural  Labor  in  the  Northeast  States,"  and  particularly  in 
discussions  with  Vernon  Ryan  and  Rex  Warland  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Ward  Bauder  of  Cornell  University,  and  William  Kuvlesky 

of  Texas  A&M  University.    Indeed,  there  may  be  some  opportunity  to 
accomplish  a  few  of  these  possibilities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  research  on  mobility  and  achievement  orientations  has  accumu- 
lated, research  efforts  have  become  increasingly  analytical  rather-  than 
descriptive,  and  increased  attention  to  social  psychological  variables 
has  resulted.    These  two  interrelated  trends  are  more  than  merely  the 
examination  of  a  larger  number  of  more  diversified  variables  which  may 
be  associated  with  status  achievement  orientations.    These  trends  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  explain  certain  aspects  of  career  orientation,, 
such  as  occupational  and  educational  status  projections >   in  terms  of 
the  process  involved. 

Ascertaining  this  process  necessitates  the  examination  of  the 
relative  infpuence  of  variables;  intervening  between  antecedents  such 
ar»  fainily  background,  family  structure,  and  measured  intelligence  and 
the  dependent  status  projections.    This  need  is  supported  by  an  emerging 
body  of  literature  which  suggests  that  while  social  class  and  measured 
intelligence  have  traditionally  been  shown  to  have  positive  correlation 
with  occupational  and  educational  status  projections  (Haller  and  Miller, 
1967;  Kuvlesky,  I969)  ,  there  is  ample  reason  to  question  direct  rela- 
tionships.   That  is,  the  relationships  between  antecedent  variables  and 
status  projections  have  been  explained,   in  part,  by  social  psychological 
.factors  such  as  parental  encouragement  and  parent-child  relations  (Sewell 
and  Shah,  1968;  Kandel  and  Lesser,  1969;  Rehbert,  Schafer,  and  Sinclair, 
I970),    These  findings  raise  a  question  about  the  nature  of  stratifica- 
tion as  a  major  source  of  variation  in  achievement  values  and  call  for 
more  attention  to  additional   intervening  variables. 

Numerous  studies  of  youths*  educational  and  occupational  project  icr:s 
have  been  concerned  with  the  identification  of  relevant  independent 
social  psychological  variables  such  as  parental  encouragement  and  aspi- 
rations (Kandel  and  Lesser,  1969)^  motivation  to  achieve  (Rosen  and 
D'Andrade,  1959;  Brim,  I965),  and  self-concept  (Slocum,  1958;  Herriott, 
1965;  Brim,  1965).    Only  recently,  however,  has  there  been  much  con- 
certed effort  to  examine  such  social  psychological  factors  as  an  impor- 
tant cluster  of  intervening  variables.     For  example,  Sewell,  Haller  and 
Ohlendorf  (1970).  have  developed  a  complex  model  of  the  educational  and 
occupational  status  attainment  process.    Congruent  with  a  reference 
group  perspective,   it  links  socioeconomic  status  and  measured  intelli- 
gence with  educational  and  occupational  attainment  by  way  of  the 
influence  of  significant  others  as  well  as  by  educational  and  occupa- 
tional aspirations.    Also  representative  of  the  focus  on  intervening 
social  psychological  variables  is  Picou  and  his  aL^sociates'  (1972) 
examination  of  academic  achievement  orientation  and  significant  others, 
influence  in  a  sequential  model  explaining  educational  expectations. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  the  examinaiion  of  a  cluster  of 
social  psychological  var iables ;•  ch i Id *s  academic  motivation,  mother'? 
status  projections  for  her  child,  child's  self-concept,  and  !£  i  gn  i  f  i  car,  t 
others  Influence,  as  they  intervene  between  other  independent  variables 
^^nd  the  child's  status  project  i  ons  * 
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CONCEPTUAL  AND  THEORETICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

The  major  assumption  operative  throughout  this  paper   is  that  aspi- 
rations, with  regard  to  projected  status  attainment,  reflect  generalized 
cultural  values.    Educational  and  occupational  status  projections  are 
conceived  as  concepts  from  which  success  and  achievement  values  may  be 
inferred. 

The  cultural   in-put  of  the  achievement  ethos  (see  Williams,  1970, 
for  discussion)  has  been   implied  as  profound  in  Merton's  (l968:l85ff) 
the sis  that  the  achi  eve men t  i  deol ogy  pervades  all  social  s  t  rata  in  the 
United  States.    Support  for  Merton's  thesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  regardless  of  social  class,  ethnicity,  or  age,  high  prestige  occupa- 
tions are  aspired  to  in  the  United  States  (Empy,   1956;  Stephenson,  1957; 
Antonovsky  and  Lerner,  1959;  Gist  and  Bennett,   1963;  Hamilton,  1964; 
Kuvlesky,   1969).     In  light  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature 
of  specific  occupations  (Slocum,   1966:   186,  Taylor,   1968:   189)  occupa- 
tional prestige  is  the  main  b?sis  on  which  aspirations  are  based 
(McClelland,  1955:  239;  Merton.  I968:   l85ff.,  292). 

Important  for  this  study  is  children's  awareness  of  occupational 
prestige,  their  perception  of  the  opportunity  structure,  and  their  social 
class  se 1 f- i dent i f icat i on  .    A  recent  study  of  black  and  white  children 
from  grades  three  through  twelve  reveals  that  as  early  as  e'lemehtary 
school:     (1)  children  rank  occupations  in  an  order  almost  identical  to 
that  of  adults;   (2)  although  children  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  a  majority  of  every  age,  race,  and  socio- 
economi  c  level  are  optimistic  about  the  i  r  own  per sona 1  oppor tun  i  ty ;  and 
(3)  children,   like  adults,  tend  to  select  the  middle  class  as  their  social 
locale  (Rosenberg  and  Simmons,   19.  ^. 

A  major  contention  of  this  work  is  that  many  investigators  have 
obscured  the  cultural  basis  of  aspiration  (as  operat ional ized  in  this  and 
most  aspiration  studies)  by  their  contention  that  the  high  "success  goals" 
of  young  people  are  highly  "unrealistic"  in  view  of  objectively  slim  possi- 
bility of  attainment  (Lott  and  Lott,  1963;  Coleman,  et^.  aj_. ,  1966;  Slocum, 
1966;  Cosby  and  Picou,  1970.    The  "unrealistic-realistic"  conception  of 
aspiration,   largely  derived  from  the  psychological  developmental  theories 
of  occupational  "choice,"  is   incongruent  with  some  evidence  that  occupa- 
tional expectations  do  not  become  more  "realistic"  through  high  school 
(Cosby,  Dietrich,  and  White,   1972)  and      ."converse  1 y  many  become  less 
'realistic'  "   (Kuvlesky,   1969:   I8) .     In  the  absence  of  realistic  or 
ob ject  i ve  bases  for  occupat  i  ona 1  aspirations,  coup  1 ed  with  percept  i  on  of 
the  occupational  prestige  hierarchy,  cultural  values  regarding  occupational 
goals  provide  the  context  of  aspirations.    That   is  to  say,   in  this  per- 
spective the  high  success  goals  of  young  people  are  not  "unrealistic" 
personalized  goa 1 -commi tments ,  but  rather  "idealistic"  or  cultural  goals 
given  individual  expression. 

Altho'jgh  many  authors  have  conceptualized  aspirations  as  "ideal" 
phenomena,  some  have  made  a  distinction  between  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions, the  latter  being  termed  "realistic"  (Stephenson,  1959;  Han,  1969). 
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The  poi'ition  forwarded  here  is  that  both  are  within  the  "ideal-- 
istic"  realm  of  analysis.     Expectation  is  not  viewed  as  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  future  goal  attainment,  but  rather  the  projected  level  of 
goal  attainment  resulting  from  the  extent  to  which  awareness  of  limi- 
tations deflects  the  projection  from  an   idealized  aspiration.    This  is 
congruent  with  Haller^s  (1968)  clarification  of  aspiration   in  which  he 
points  out  that  expectations  are  not  realistic  but  are  based  on  sig- 
nificant others'  expectations.     In  other  words,  whereas  aspirations 
are  indicators  of  the  extent  of  assimilation  of  cultural  values, 
expectations  are  indicators  of  the  extent  to  which  cultural  values  are 
modified  by  perception  of  significant  others'  expectations  (Haller, 
1968)  or  by  perception  of  barriers  to  the  attainment  of  the  most 
ideal  ized  status  (Aldrich,  1970).. 

Support  for  this  conceptualization  of  expectations  as  being  within 
the  ideal   level  of  abstraction  can  be  found  in  studies  of  southern 
rural  youth  that   indicate  a  congruence  between  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions for  a  ma jor  i  ty  of  respondents ,  wh  i 1 e  some  responden  ts  actually 
have  expectations  that  are  higher  than  aspirations  (Ameen ,   1968;  Wright, 
1968;  Lever,   I96S) .    Furthermore,   in  expectations  alone,  considerable 
upward  intergenerat ional  mobility  orientation  is  indicated  by  lower 
status  youth  (Slocurn,   1956;  Heller,   "i967;  Simmons  and  Rosenberg,  1971). 
Finally,  although  barriers  to  occupational  opportunity  are  generally 
perceived,  this   is  not  taken  into  account  in  aspirations  (Rosenberg 
ar.d  Simmons,   1970  o»-  expectations  (Ameen,   I968).    For  example,   in  a 
Mississippi  study  of  black  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  in  which 
80  percent  of  the  students  perceived  some  barrier,  over  91  percent  of 
those  aspiring  to  professional  occupations  expected  to  achieve  them 
(Bell,  1969).    Even  when  perception  of  structural  and  personal  barriers 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  negative  effect  on  achievencnt  orientation, 
occupational  aspirations,  and  occupational  expectations,  high  levels  of 
aspiration  and  expectation  still  persist  (Aldrich,  1970). 


HYPOTHETICAL  MODEL 

Cultural  values  are  learned,   intensified  or  modified,   in  the 
process  of  social   interaction.    Tlvjs  social  and  psychological  factors 
are  important  In  the  interactional  process  affecting  individual 
achievement  values.    This  notion  is  conveyed  more  explicitly  by  the 
following  theoretical  assumptions. 

(1)  Significant  others  influence  and  status  projections  for 
the  child  and  the  child's  perception  of  his  mother's 
affective  behavior  constitute  socialization  factors 
serving  to  1  Ink  socioeconomic  background,  mother's 
achievement  values,  and  the  child's  measured  intelli- 
gence v/Ith  the  child's  status  projections  (after  Strodtbeck, 
1958;  Simpson,  1962;  Herriott,  1963;  Rosen,  1964a;  Sewell 
and  Shsh,  19d7;  Kandel  and  Lesser,  1969;  Kandel  ,  1970. 

(2)  Child's  self-ccncept  and  ach i evement  motivation  constitute 
personal  factors  serving  to  link  socialization  factors  with 
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the  child's  status  projections  (a f ter  McCle ] land,   1953;  Elder, 
1962;  Rosen,  196^;  Rosenberg,  1965 ;  McCandless,  1967;  Slocum, 
1967). 

Derived  from  the  above  theoretical  assumptions  concerning  achievement 
orientation  the  following  hypothetical  sequence  of  variables  Is  constructed. 


Antecedent 


Interven  tnq 


Dependent 


Fami 1 y 
structure 


Fami 1 y 

soc  ioeconomi c 
background 

Mother 's 
ach  ievement 
or  ientat  ions 


Ch  i Id  *s  measured 
inte 1 1 i gence  and 
sibling  order 


Mother 's 
ch  i Id-rear  ing 
value  (or ien- 
tat ions 

Child's  per- 
ception of 
mother  *s 
affective 
behavior 


S  i  gn  i  f i  cant 

others 

influence 


Child^s 

se 1 f-concept 


Mother's 
status 
project  ions 
for  ch  i Id 


Child's 
academic 
mot  ivat  ion 


Child's 
occupa- 
tional  and 
educat I ona 1 
status 
project  ions 


METHOD 

Data  Source 

Data  for  this  study  come  from  an  extensive  questionnaire  survey  of 
]k]2  lower  social  strata  mother-child  pairs  in  1969.      The  design  is  pur- 
posive-quota sampling  selecting  racially  homogeneous  schools  from  rura] 
districts  (2,500  or  less)  that  still  have  a  substantial  number  of  small 
farm  population  and  from  urban  districts  (above  ^0,000)  composed  of  a 
large  working-class  population.    Residential-racial  subgroupings  surveyed 
are  (l)  rural  Appa lach ian  wh i te  students  (N=579)  and  their  mothers  (from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina);  (2)  rural  black  students  (N=^80) 
and  their  mothers  (from  Alabama ,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina);  and 
(3)  urban  black  students  (N=353)  and  their  mothers  (from  Alabama ,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia).    The  child's  questionnaire  and  the  Otis-Lennon  Intelligence 
Test  were  administered  in  group  settings  to  all  fifth  and  sixth  graders  in 
the  schools  selected.     Interviews  were  then  conducted  with  the  students' 
mothers  or  mother  substitutes  by  home  visits.    Subjects  were  deleted  from 
the  study  when:     (a)  the  child's  1(1  score  was  below  60;  (b)  data  were 
incomplete;  or  (c)  mother  or  mother  substitute  was  lacking. 

Measures  of  Variables 

The  following  brief  summary  of  operational  definitions  of  the  variables 
is  arranged  in  sequence  from  dependent  to  independent  variables.  Variables 
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3,6,9,10,11,12,13,1^,17,18  are  scales  or  subscales  determined  by  factor 
analysis  and  the  coefficient  of  reliabilitv  is  an  inter- item  measure 
determined  from  the  factor  analysis  proceL..:s. 


1.  OCC        Child's  occupational  status  projection  -  mean  of  aspired 

and  expected  -  scored  using  NORC  transformation  of 
the  Duncan  Scale  (Reiss,  1961:  265-275) 

2.  ED         Child's  educational  status  projection  -  mean  of  aspired  and 

expected  -  7  response  categories;  "8th  grade"  to 
"finish  col  lege" 


AC         Child's  academic  motivation  -  composite  score  on  Elder 

Academic  Motivation  Scale  (1962)  and  "liking  school" 
subscale  fromWeiner  Achievement  Motivation  Scale 
(unpublished).     (Scale  reliability  =  .7^) 


MOC        Mother's  occupational  status  projection  for  child  -  parallels 
OCC 

5.    MED       Mother's  educational  status  projection  for  child  -  parallels 

ED 


6.    SE'i-       Child's  self-concept  -  score  on  Lipsett  Self-Concept  Scale 

for  Children  (1958)     (Scale  reliability  =  .88) 


7.  FATK      Child  reports  that  father  has  talked  with  him  or  her  about 

educational  and  occupational  future  -  2  items  - 
responses  to  10  categories;  "mo  her"  to  "no  one" 

8.  MOTK      Child  reports  that  mother  has  talked  with  him  or  her  about 

educat  ional  and  occupat  iona 1  future  -  paral le is  FATK 

9.  COM        Child's  perception  of  mother's  degree  and  type  of  communica- 

tion -  "with"  rather  than  "to"  the  child,  mother 
exp 1  a  ins  dec  I s  i  on? ,  child  i nvol ved  in  dec  i s  i on-mak ing 
scale  derived  from  Elaer's   Independence  Training  I  terns 
(1962)     (Scale  reliability  =  .^+9) 

10.  PU         Child's  perception  of  mother  as  "punishing"  -  punitive,  rejec- 

tion orientation  -  one  of  three  subscales  from  the 
Bronfenl^renner  Parent  Beha  v  ior  I  nventory  (S  i  ge  Iman  , 
1965)     (Scale  rel iabi 1 ity  =  .81) 

11.  DM         Child's  perception  of  mother  as  "demanding"  -  'nsists  on  high 

achievement,  withdraws  affection  when  child  misbehaves 
BPB,  Sigelman  (1965)     (Scale  reliability  =  .75) 

12.  LV         Child's  perception  of  mother  as  "loving"  -  affectionate, 

supportive,  participatory  orientation  -  BPB,  Sigelman 
(1965)     (Scale  rel iabi 1 ity  =  .81) 


13.    CHA       Mother  desire?  child  to  have  "character"  -  emphasis  on  success 

self-control,  individuality  -  based  on  3  choices  from 
16  characteristics  -  Kohn  Parental  Values  Items  (1969) 

Uk    out       Mother  desires  child  to  be  "outgoing"  -  gregarious,  happy,  get 

along  with  others  -  Kohn  (1969) 
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15.  FST       Child  is  first  born  or  only  child 

16.  IQ         Child's  score  on  the  Otls-Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test  (I967) 

(Scale  reliability  =  .70  -.80) 

17.  ACV       Mother's  achievement  value  orientation  (Rosen,  1964)  (Scale 

rel iabi 1 ity  =  .81) 

18.  ANO        Mother's  anomia  (Srole,   1956)     (Scale  reliability  =  .65) 

19.  FBK       Family  background  -  designed  to  represent  socioeconomic  status 

through  a  weighted  (to  equalize  standard  deviations) 
combination  of  NORC  occupational  scores  for  father's 
occupation  (or  mother's  if  no  husband)  fathers  and 
mother's  education,  and  mother's  social  participation 


20.  HOZ  Household  size 

21.  NOH  No  husband  present 

22.  WEL  Welfare  status 

23.  MOG  Mother 's  age 


Procedure 


Identification  of  the  manner   in  which  the  variables   influence  aspira- 
tion is  facilitated  by  regression  analysis  of  our  variables   in  a  block- 
recursive  design  congruent  with  the  "paths"  of  influence   implied   in  the 
above  hypothetical  model. 

In  Duncan's  (1966:   l)  discussion  of  path  analysis  in  sociology,  he 
points  out  that  "path  analysis  focuses  on  the  problem  of  interpretation 
and  does  not  purport  to  be  a  method  for  discovering  causes."  Duncan 
points  out  that  path  analysis  amounts  to  a  sequence  of  conventional  regres- 
sion analyses,  the  path  coefficients  being  "beta  coefficients"  in  a 
regression  setup.    More  specifically  defined,  path  coefficients  are  quan- 
tities which   indicate  the  fraction  of  the  standard  deviation  of  a  dependent 
variable  for  which  a  designated  independent  variable  is  responsible  (Land, 
1969*  8).    That   is  to  say,  the  path  coefficient   indicates  the  direct  effect 
on  one  variable  after  the  effects  of  all  other  antecedent  variables  have 
been  control  led . 

A  concern  with  linear,  additive,  asymmetric  relationships  among  a  set 
of  variables  which  are  conceived  as  measurable  on  an  interval  scale  is  a 
necessary  assumption  for  the  use  of  path  analysis  (Duncan,  I966:  2-3). 
For  this  study  these  assumptions  must  be  "relaxed"  to  a  degree.    All  the 
variables  are  not  at  the  interval   level  of  measurement  and  in  actuality 
interaction  among  certain  variables  must  exist.    For  exploratory  purposes 
and  provided  that  caution   is  executed  regarding  the  nature  of  conclusions 
reached  these  assumptions  can  be  relaxed  (Labovitz,  1967). 

Much  of  the  literature  related  to  aspiration  has  yielded  results 
based  soley  on  zero-order  correlation;  therefore,  regression  analysis  may 
provide  the  capacity  to  clarify  and  interpret  some  previous  findings. 


FINDINGS 


A  brief  descriptive  profile  of  socioeconomic,  demographic,  and  sta* 
tus  projection  characteristics  is  given  in  Table  1   indicating  the  dis- 
advantaged nature  and  high  status  projections  of  ^he  respondents. 

The  mean  scores  on  the  23  variables  by  res i dent i a  1 -rac ia 1  sub- 
grouping  and  by  sex  is  shown  in  Table  2.    Test  of  significance  of  the 
means  reveals  greater  differences  by  sex  in  the  dependent  variables 
(upper  part  of  chain)  and  greater  differences  by  sub-groupings   in  the 
independent  var  iab  les  . 

A  more  itnportant  concern  for  this  study  is  whether  the  regression 
coefficients  for  the  sub-groupings  differ.     Homogeneity  tests  were 
applied  to  the  212  sets  of  three  standardized  regression  coefficients 
for  males  and  females.    The  tests  led  to  rejection  of  the  homogeneity 
hypothesis  (p     .05)   in  only  13  cases  for  males  and  1^  cases  for  females 
This   is  scarcely  more  than  would  be  expected  by  chance,  and  while  sub- 
grouping  differences  are  of  interest  (see  Table  3)  analysis  by  sex  is 
considered  more  important  because  of  greater  differences  by  sex. 

Before  moving  to  the  regression  analysis  we  would  suggest  that 
levels  of  significance  should  more  properly  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
inference  than  the  coefficients  themselves.     Most  of  the  variables  to 
be  viewed  as  determinants  of  aspiration  have  fair  amounts  of  measure- 
ment error  which  depress  the  apparent  influence  of  the  independent 
variables.    This  takes  place   in  both  the  regression  coefficient  and 
the  multiple  correlation  coefficient  (see  Cochran,  1970). 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  type  of  influence  of  the 
variables  on  status  projections  a  comparison  of  zero-order  correlation, 
partial  correlation,  partial   regression,  and  standardized  regression 
coefficients  is  presented  (see  Tables  1-4). 

This  procedure  enables  the  identification  of  first,  the  ^'direct 
effects"  of  the  antecedents  upon  the  dependent  variable  (the  standard- 
ized partial   regression  coefficients)  having  controlled  for  the  effects 
of  all  other  variables.    The  most  significant  of  these  coefficients, 
of  course,  are  to  be  taken  as  our  path  indicators  or  paths  of  'nfluence 

Secondly,  the  "indirect  effects"  of  the  antecedents  (as  indicated 
by  the  amount  of  "reduction'*  in  the  coefficients  when  moving  from  zero" 
order  correlations  to  standardized  regression  coefficients)  are  ascer- 
tained by  tests  of  elaboration  (f^puriousness  and  mediation)  and  the 
"step-wise"  regression  procedure  enables  identification  of  the  vari- 
ables that  account  for  the  reduction. 

For  example     in  the  regression  of  OCC  on  all    independent  variables 
(Table  h)  we  note  a  significant  zero'order  correlation  of  .176  between 
OCC  and  MED  drop  to  .090,  a  reduction  of  .086  which  is  significant  at 
the  .02  level  of  probability.    A  considerable  amount  of  this  spurious- 
ness  (-.052)  can  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  block  IX  which 
contains  two  variables  (ACV  and  FBK)  that  have  some  indirect  effect  on 
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OCC .    Additional   reduction  occurs  when  the  effect  of  MOC ,  a  variable 
correlated  with  MED  and  related  to  OCC,   is  partialled  out. 

Antecedents  of  OCC 

In  our  consideration  of  the  influence  of  all  the  antecedent  vari- 
ables on  OCC  (see  Tables  ^  and  5)  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  amount 
of  reduction  in  moving  from  zero-order  correlation  to  the  fully  adjusted 
regression  coefficients.    Note  that  15  significant  zero-order  correlation 
coefficients  for  males  and  10  for  females  are  reduced  to  only  5  signifi- 
cant regression  coefficients.    This  amount  of  reduction  indicates  con- 
siderable interaction  among  the  variables  to  produce  spuriousness  and 
mediation  or   indirect  effects. 

The  variables  with  direct  effects  on  males'  OCC  are  MOC,  MOTK,  CHA, 
OUT,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  DM,    This  is  consistent  with  traditional 
contention  that  for  youth,  especially  of  lower  social  strata,  upward 
mobility  orientations  are  linked  to  maternal   influence  (Ellis  and  Lane, 
1963).     Perhaps  more  significant   is  the  support  for  recent  findings  which 
Guggest  that  measures  of  maternal   influence  such  as  mothers'  expectations, 
aspirations,  and  encouragement  are  the  main  intervening  factors  explaining 
the  indirect  influence  of  other   independent  variables  (Sewell  and  Shah, 
1968;  Kandel  and  Lesser,   I969;  Kuvlesky,   1969;  Rehberg,  Schafer,  and 
Sinclair,   1970),    This   is  best  seen   in  the  tests  of  elaboration  (see  Tables 
i+a ,  5a,  and  8)  which  reveal   that  of  the  ^  variables  with  significant  indi- 
rect effects  on  male's  OCC   (IQ,  ACV,  FBK,  HOZ),  MOC   is  the  mediating  vari- 
able in  3  cases. 

The  main  variable  with  a  direct  effect  on  female's  OCC  is  the  par- 
allel measure  for  the  mother,  MOC,  and  mother's  values  CHA  and  OUT  are 
also  influential  but  to  a  lesser  extent.     In  contrast  with  males  t\\e  role 
of  the  father's   influence  comes   into  play  for  females  with  FATK,  rather 
than  MOTK,  being  the  significant  source  of   influence  on  OCC,    This  finding 
is  consistent  with  the  contention  that  "the  effect  of  parental  intervention 
In  the  deve 1 opment  of  the  child's  achi evement  orientations  is  more  fre- 
quently  visible  in  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex*'  (Katrovsky,  Preston,  and 
Krandall,   1964),     In  view  of  father's   influence  on  daughter's  OCC  it  is 
curious  to  find  Lhat  NOH  has  a  positive  direct  effect  that  may  be  conjec- 
tured a  mobility  orientation  "to  compensate  the  consequences  of  structural 
incompleteness"  (Kriesberg,   1567).    Another  curious  finding  is  the  relative 
lack  of  indirect  effects,  except  that  of  IQ.  by  way  of  MOC  and  COM. 

Of  special    interest  is  the  spuriousness  in  the  association  of  AC,  SEL, 
and  ANO  with  OCC  r:nd  relative  modest   indirect  effects  of   IQ.  for  both  sexes 
and  of  FBK  for  males  only.    This  lends  support  to  the  position  that  occu- 
pational status  projections  are  not  contingent  upon  evaluative  criteria. 
That   is,  occupat  i  ona 1  status  project i on s  for  our  respondents  are  little 
influenced  by  motivation,  self-evaluation,  and  socioeconomic  background, 
variables  presumably  determining  occupational  orientations  as  well  as 
success , 


Antecedents  of  ED 


The  amount  of  reduction  Is  more  profound  In  the  antecedents  of  ED 
(Tables  6  and  7)  than  for  OCC.    Note  that  a  ve* y  large  number  of  sig- 
nificant zero-order  correlation  coefficients  cue  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful  of  variables  with  direct  effect.    Furthermore,  the  variables 
with  direct  effect  are  also  reduced  Indicating  considerable  interaction 
among  the  variables. 

In  contrast  with  OCC  the  antecedents  of  ED  are  more  congruent  with 
previous  findings   In  the  literature.    AC,  MED,  and  IQ  have  direct  effects 
for  both  sexes.    As  =1CC  mediated  the  Influence  of  other  variables  to  OCC, 
similarly  MED  is  the  main  mediating  variable  In  the  sizable  Indirect 
effect  of  numerous  variables  on  ED,  especially  for  males  (see  Tables  6a, 
7a,  and  8)  . 

As  in  the  antecedents  of  OCC  we  find  a  contrasting  pattern  of 
Indirect  effects  by  sex.    Where  Indirect  effects  we  re  sparse  for  female's 
OCC,   In  the  case  of  ED  significant   Indirect  effects  are  more  pronounced 
(see  Table  8).    Another  pronounced  difference  by  sex  Is  the  extent  to 
which  FBK  mediates  the  negative  effects  of  family  structure  variables 
(MOG,  WEL,  and  HOZ)  for  females  but  much  less  so  for  males.    The  direct 
effect  of  FBK  on  female's  ED  Is  consistent  with  other  studies  of  rural 
Southern  youth  (Sperry  and  Klvett,   196^)  and  raises  the  question  of 
whether  disadvantaged  females  are  more  likely  to  perceive  or  be  In- 
fluenced by  barriers  earlier  than  males. 

By  examining  the  final  regression  matrices  for  all  variables 
(Tables  9  and  10)  we  see  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  ED  for 
both  male  and  female  Is  the  very  strong  path  of  SEL->  AC->  ED.    This  Is, 
of  course,  what  would  be  predicted  by  previous  literature  on  self- 
evaluation  and  achievement  motivation  (Hammond,   195^;  Kohn ,  1959; 
Komarovsky,   1962;  McKinely,   196^;  McCarthy  and  Yancy,   1971:  659). 
However,  the  strong  antecedents  of  SEL  in  the  variables  LV ,  PU,  DM 
were  not  found  to  indirectly  Influence  ED  through  SEL->AC  in  the  tests 
of  elaboration.    Therefore  the  convenient  "linking  up''  of  variables  by 
all  significant  beta  values  would  be  Inconsistent  with  tests  of  elab- 
orat  Ion  . 


DISCUSS  ION 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  finding  in  the  consideration  of  the 
antecedents  of  OCC  and  ED  Is  the  apparently  different  sets  of  paths  of 
influence  for  each.    Whereas  OCC  for  both  sexes  Is  primarily  deter- 
mined by  a  parallel  measure  for  the  mother  (MOC)  ,  attitudinal  measures 
of  the  mother  (CHA,  OUT)  and  significant  other  influence  in  the  parent 
of  the  opposite  sex,  there  Is  no  Influence  from  the  child's  variables 
AC  and  SEL. 

In  contrast,  ED  for  both  sexes   Is  strongly  influenced  not  only 
by  the  child's  AC,  SEL,   IQ.,  but  also  by  FBK  and  measures  for  the 
mother,  MED  and  ACV .    Furthermore  the  parent-child  relationship  variables 
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(com,  LV,  PU,  dm)  come  into  play  with  indirect  effects   indicating  the 
possibility  that  socialization  may  have  a  greater  influence  on  educa- 
tional status  projections  than  on  occupational  projections.     In  other 
words,  occupational  status  projections  tend  to  be  relatively  independent 
of  criteria  determining  life  chances  while  educational  projections  are 
considerably  more  influenced  by  socioeconomic,  ability,  and  se 1 f -eva 1 uat i ve 
factors . 

This  may  have  several   important  implications  for  an  analytical  dis- 
tinction between  occupational  projections  and  educational  projections- 
First,   it  raises  the  question  about  any  further  attempt  to  treat  occu- 
prjtional  and  educational  status  projections  together  as  part  of  any  con- 
stellation concept  such  as  "ambition"  (Turner,  196^).    Secondly,  the  more  ..^ 
definitive  antecedents  of  ED,  coupled  with  greater  explained  variance 
(R^  =  .195)  and  .206  for  male  and  female  OCC;        =  .3^  and  .290  for  male 
and  female  EO) ,  and  more  anticipatory  deflection  in  educational  expecta- 
tions, possibly  indicate  less   idealism  in  educational  projections  than  in 
occupa t  iona 1  project  ions . 

A  final  consideration  of  the  unique  paths  for  OCC  and  ED  is  that  each 
of  these  status  projections  is  affected  almost  exclusively  by  the  corre- 
sponding measure  for  the  mother.    That  is  to  say,  there   is  little  affert 
of  MOC  on  ED  or  MED  on  OCC.    This   is  simi lar  to  Hal  ler  and  Woelfel  *s  (1972) 
recent  finding  that  significant  others'  expectations  regarding  one  aspira- 
tion seem  to  have  no  effect  on  the  other.    This  finding,  along  with  Hal ler 
and  Woelfel 's  finding,  raises  the  question  of  possible  exaggeration  of  the 
extent  to  which  mobility  orientations  of  the  child  (OCC  and  ED)  are  actu- 
ally transmitted  by  parental   influence  (MOC  and  MED),    As  Furstenberg 
(1971)  cautions,  parental   influence  on  aspirations   is  not  only  relatively 
modest  but  also  the  relationship  between  parent's  and  child's  aspirations 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  child  has  actually  acquired  his  or  her 
aspiration  directly  from  parents.    Another  plausible  alternative   is  that 
parent-child  agreement  is  not  the  re?^ult  of  socialization  but  rather  is 
the  result  numerous  common  factors  acting  upon  family  members  that  leads 
to  independent  agreement, 

SUMMARY 

The  occupational  and  educational  status  projections  of  these  lower 
social  strata  fifth  and  sixth  graders  are  more  or  less  comparable  to  the 
levels  of  older  youth. 

Regression  analysis  of  the  antecedents  of  occupational  and  educa- 
tional status  projections  reveal   little  difference  by  rac i a  1 - res i den t i a  1 
categories,  and  differences  by  sex  are  presented. 

Considerable  spur iousness ,   interaction,  and  indirect  effects  among 
the  variables  point  up  the  highly  questionable  nature  of  reliance  upon 
measures  of  association  in  status  projection  research. 

Occupational  and  educational  status  projections  are  found  to  have 
distinctly  different  sets  of  significant  antecedents.  Occupational 
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projection  is  primarily  contingent  upon  a  small  cluster  of  measures  of 
the  mother's  aspirations  and  personal  values  for  the  child,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  significant  other  influence.    Educational  projection., 
in  contrast,   is  contingent  not  only  upon  the  above  variables  but  also 
upon  the  child^s  academic  motivation,  self-concept,  and  measured 
mental  abi 1 ity . 

The  mother^s  status  projections  serve  as  the  key  intervening 
variables  mediating  the  indirect  influence  of  other  antecedent  vari- 
ables on  the  child's  status  projections.    While  this  is  supportive 
of  recent  findings  reemphas i z i ng  the  role  of  mother's  influence  on  the 
child's  projections,  possible  exaggeration  of  the  re  1  a  t  i  onsh  i  p  .i  s 
caut  ioned  aga  inst • 

The  high  amount  of  measurement  error  and  low  amount  of  explained 
variance  in  occupational  status  projections  reflect  the  common  prob- 
lem of  ineffective  use  of  survey  techniques  with  young  and  less  edu- 
cated respondents  (TenHouten,  e^,  a_L*  >  1970  j  as  well  as  a  general 
problem  in  sociological  research  (Phillips,   1970-    The  lack  of  ab  i  1  i  ty 
in  explaining  status  projections  with  numerous  independent  variables, 
however,  is  far  more  than  lack  of  precision  in  measurement  and  proce- 
dure .  . 

Future  analytical  studies  can  be  more  productive  in  explaining 
status  projections  only  when  more  sophisticated  descriptive  studies 
explicate  the  individual   level  of  analysis  rather  than  operat ional izing 
aspirations  as  a  cultural  or  normative  phenomenon  (see  Yinger,  1965, 
Chapter  2).    This  is  to  say,  current  measurement  of  aspiration  does  not 
necessarily  differentiate  individuals   in  a  manner  congruent  with  tra- 
ditional conceptualizations  of  aspiration  as  a  "personal  phenomenon, 
channelizing  energy,  motivation,  and  behavior  in  pursuit  of  a  goal," 
(see  Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  1966;  and  Oberle  and  Campbell,  1370.  There 
is  a  need  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  occupational  projections 
are  based  on  "prestige"  or  on  the  "monetary  rewards"  aspects  of  high 
status  occupational  responses.    Finally,  such  qualitative  dimensions 
of  occupational  status  orientation  such  as  individual  "knowledge  of 
occupations,"  "awareness  of  alternative  occupations,"  and  "intensity 
of  aspJration,"  need  more  attention  if  this  incongruent  state  between 
conceptualization  and  operat i ona 1  izat i on  is  to  be  resolved  and  future 
research  is  to  be  more  successful   in  explaining  status  projections. 


ERLC 
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Table  1.     Brief  Descriptive  Profile 

Socioeconomic  and  individual  characteristics 

Father's  Occupational  Status:    mean  NORC  score  =  53.0; 

21.7%  laborers,  21 .5%  no  father  or 

unemployed,  1 7.5%  ski  1  led  craftsmen, 
16.5%  operators,  1 .5%  professional 

Educational  Status:     father  =  7.8  mean  years; 

mother  =  8.9  mean  years 

Child's  characteristics:    Mean  age  =  11.2;    Mean  IQ  =  .87; 

FST  =  28.2%;    mid-sibling  =  53.1% 


Status  Project  ions 


OCC  —  mean 
NORC  score 

ED  -  mode 
"finish  college" 

Qualitative  difference 
in  OCC  by  sex  


1.  Athlete 

2.  Doctor 

3.  Teacher 


Male 
Asp  Exp 

68.2  65.1 
56.0%  38.5% 


Male 
Asp  Exp 

7.7%  8.2% 

6.8%  if. 5% 

6.3%  ^.9% 

20.8%  17.6% 


Fema le 


Asp 

71.7 

63.9% 


Exp 

69.1 

ifO.0% 


Fema le 
Asp  Exp 


1  .  Teacher 

2.  Nurse 

3.  Secretary 


39.5% 
21.1% 
10.if% 


30.5% 
16.5% 
8.5% 


71.0%  55.5% 


Comparison  of  S-63  with  Wisconsin  Study 

The  ED  variable  was  scored  1  to  7.    The  Sewell,  Haller,  Ohlendorf 
(1970)  LEA  used  scores  of  0,  1,  and  2  for  high  school,  vocational  school 
and  college.    Jf  we  score  S-63  categories  1-4  as  0,  5,  and  6  as  1  ,  and  7 
as  2,  then  we  can  calculate  an  ED-LEA  equivalent  score  for  the  groups. 
By  fitting  a  line  the  conversion  formula  becomes:    S-63    ED  =  3.31  +  1.93 
LEA.    The  Wisconsin  total  group  had  an  average  LEA  of  .833  which  converted 
becomes  a  if. 92  ED  score  compared  with  5.60  for  all  S-63  males. 

Similarly,  the  Wisconsin  LOA  scores  may  be  converted  to  scores  com- 
parable with  S-63  OCC  in  accord  with  the  formula:    NORC  =  5if  +  (.317)  SES, 
where  SES   is  Duncan's  socioeconomic  status  score  and  NORC  are  the  units' 
of  OCC  in  the  present  study .    The  -formula  was  obtained  by  eye  fitting  to 
Figure  1.  of  Reiss  (1963:   151).    For  Wisconsin  high  school  seniors,  the 
average  OCC  score  would  be  67  (converted  from  kOM29)  while  in  S-63,  the 
mean  for  all  males  was  66.7  (Source:    Charles  Proctor,  Department  of 
Experimental  Statistics,  North  Carolina  State  University). 
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Table  ks.  Tests  of  Elaboration:  Antecedents 
of  Male  Occupational  Status  Projection  (OCC) 


TEST 

REDUCTION 

INTERPRETATION 

rl,3».092 

rl 

,3 -4-23=. 020 

072-'V(-.o44  via  block  VI) 

spurtousness 

„  1    f  • 

r  1 

176 

r  1 

4-6-23=  090 

086'wVf-  0^2  via  binck  IX^ 

sour  i  oiisness 

bl 

,^•3-23=. 058 

032  (         via  block  1 II) 

r1 ,5". 

228 

r  1 
1  1 

q.6-23=  172 

UpUi  \      »\Jj\J     V  1  CI     U  t  Is 

Du  r  i  nus  npss 

b1 

,5-4-23=. 171 

001 

direct  effect 

rl  ,6=. 

075 

f  1 
1  1 

6  .  7-?"^  =-  .007 

082-.v(-.049  via  block  VI) 

rl,8=. 

13^ 

r  1 

,8-9-23=<081 

053+(-.024  via  block  VI) 

k  1 
0  1 

,0  /-^^-.uyj 

+ 

012 

ui recu  errecu 

rl..9-. 

106 

r  1 

030 

k  1 
D  1 

042  (via  block  VI) 

1 n  ue  rac u  %  on 

rl,l  1  = 

.111 

r  1 

11     10     '^o  IrtO 

,11- 13-23=. lOo 

003 

hi 

1 1 '^-9^=  08^ 

025 

h  1 

1  1  •'^-9'^-  Ofi? 

001 

u  1  r cu  L  c 1  I L 

1  07 

r  t 

, 12- 13-23=. 092 

015 

bl 

,12-9-23=. 035 

057+(via  block  VI) 

Interaction 

rl ,13= 

.082 

rl 

,13-15-23=. 064 

018 

bl 

,13-14-23=. 139 

+.075'-(via  block  VII) 

masking 

bl 

,13-3-23=. 131 

008 

di  rect  effect 

rl ,14= 

.097 

r  1 

, IH • 15-23= . Oo3 

014 

bl 

iii*io  00  1/1^ 

J  R    13"23=.  IHD 

+  . 

063"^  (via  block  VI  I) 

masking 

hi 

015 

U    1    1                 i.       C    1     1  \m 

rl ,16= 

.  160 

rl 

, 16* 17-23=. 106 

054"*'  (-.047  via  block  IX) 

spur tousness 

bl 

, 16* 15-23=. 13  I 

+ 

025 

bl 

,16  3-23=.06o 

063"*'  (-.036  via  block  III) 

mediation. 

indirect  effect 

r1,17= 

.136 

r  I 

1"^  i/\  00  100 
J7*20-23=.  133 

003 

k  1 

D  1 

1  "7 .  1 Q  0  9  _  noo 

043  (via  block  IX) 

1  n  te rac  u  i  on 

bl 

,17-3-23=. 026 

.064+  (-.022  block  1 11) 

mediation , 

indirect  effect 

rl,l8= 

-.108 

r  I 

,18-20-23=  -.109 

+ 

001 

bl 

,18-17-23=  -.045 

064+  (via  block  IX) 

interaction 

bl 

,18-3-23=  -.029 

016 

rlJ9= 

.137 

rl 

,19-20-23=. 132 

.005 

bl 

,19-17-23=. 104 

.028 

bl 

,19-3-23=. 012 

.092-'wV(-.o82  via  blocks 

mediation. 

III  and  VII 1) 

indirect  effect 

rl,20- 

-.079 

bl 

,20-21-23=  -.082 

J. 

.003 

bl 

,20-3-23=  -.015 

.067-'V  (-.040  via  block 

med  iation , 

VIM)  indirect  effect 

Levels  of  significance  for  reduction: 

**  •  p<  .002  v«v  »  p  <  .02  *  .  p  i  .05  s  .10 
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Table  5a.  Tests  of  Elaboration:  Antecedents 
of  Female  Occupational-  Status  Projection  (OCC) 


TEST 

REDUCTION 

INTERPRETATION 

rl,3-.089 

r  1 

,3-4-23=. 035 

-.054 

spur  iousness 

b1 

.3-4-23=. 040 

+  .005 

rl ,4=. 083 

r  1 

,4-6-23=. 030 

-.053''"  (-  034  via  block  IX) 

bl 

,4-5-23=-. 006 

-.036 

b1 

,4-3-23=-. 009 

-.003 

rl    i;-  17Q 

)J    ^    ^  J  ~  .  1  ^  / 

.  \J3L. 

bl 

,5-4-23=. 154 

+.007 

bl 

,5-3-23=. 152 

-.002 

direct  effect 

r 1 . u/u 

r  1 

,0  /-Zj-.Up^ 

-  .  U  1  7 

bl 

,6-8-23=. 056 

+  .003 

bl 

,6-3-23=. 044 

-.012 

r 1 , . uyn 

r  1 

+ .  uU9 

bl 

,7-8-23=. 122 

+  .019 

bl 

,7-3-23=. 120 

-.002 

Hirprt*  pffpct* 

r  1  ,      .  U2;t 

r*  1 
1  1 

q-  i^^o^-  r)77 

bl 

,9- 10-23=. 068 

-.009 

bl 

,9-3-23=. 062 

-.006 

r  1 ,      . up^ 

r  1 

,  U  •  1 -ZJ= .  U4U 

nil 

k  1 
D  1 

10.  1  /i-9  1—  n7Q 

, 1 ^  iH-z^- . u/y 

1  niQ 
+  .  u^y 

ma  s  k  I  n  9 

k  1 

D  1 

1 0 . 0  ^9  0^  nQn 
,  U  \5  "Z^— .  UoU 

1    nn  1 

direct  effect 

rl,l4=.063 

rl 

,  14- 15-23=. 047 

-.016 

bl 

,14- 13 -23=. 083 

+.036 

masking 

k  1 

D  1 

,  14  j-^j=.0o5 

+.  002 

d i  rec t  effect 

rl,?5=.087 

r  I 

,  15- 17-23=. 103 

+  .016 

masking 

bl 

,15-16-23=. 108 

+  .005 

bl 

,15-3-23=. 092 

-.016 

di  rect  effect 

rl,l6=.109 

r  1 

,  16- 17-23=. 081 

-.028  (-.029  via  block  IX) 

bl 

,  16- 15-23=. 098 

+  .017 

bl 

,  16-3-23=. 023 

-.075'"^  (-.018  block  VI  , 

mediation, 

-.034  block  III) 

indi  rect  effect 

rl,19=.103 

r  1 

,19-20-23=. 103 

.  .000 

bl 

,19-17-23=. 109 

+  .006 

bl 

,19-3-23=. 078 

-.031 

rl,21=.042 

rl 

,21  -20-23=. 054 

+  .012 

r.fasking 

bl 

,21-3-23=. 100 

+.046  (+.036  block  VI) 

di  rect  effect 

Levels  of  significance  for  reduction; 
^  =  p  Z  .002  =  p  ^  .02 


>v  =  p  ^  .05 


+  =  p^:  .10 
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r2,3=.351 
r2,it=.290 

r2,5=.212 
r2,6=.227 

r2,7=. 180 
r2.8=. 100 
r2,9=.105 
r2,l 1=. 150 
r2.12=. 195 

r2,l6=.283 


Table  6a.    Tests  of  Elaboration:  Antecedents 
of  Male  Educational  Status  Projection  (ED) 

TEST  REDUCTION 

-.1  lifA-A-(-.oit5  via  block  Vi) 
+  .023 


r2,17=J64 


r2,l8=-.119 


r2, 3-4-23  =  . 237 
b2.3-it-23=.260 

if6-23=.175 


r2 

b2 
b2 

r2 

b2 
b2 

r2 
b2 

r2 
b2 
b2 

r2 
r2 
b2 

r2 
b2 
b2 

r2 
b2 
b2 

r2 
b2 
b2 


r2 
b2 
b2 


if5-23=.l60 

4-  3-23=. 135 

5-  6-23=. 1 14 

5-4-23=. 078 

5-  3-23  =  . 089 

6-  7-23=. 112 

6-  3-23=. 029 

7-  9-23=. 122 
7'8-23=.121 

7-  3-23=. 103 

8-  9-23=. 014 


8-7-23=- 
8-3-23=- 


020 
038 


9- 13-23=. 076 

9- 10-23=. 099 
9 -2-23=-. 041 

11-  13-23=. 161 
1 1  -9-23=. 090 

1 1  -3-23=. 044 

12-  13-23=. 175 
12-9-23=. 1 19 
12-3-23=. 046 


16-17-23=. 216 
16-15-23=. 250 
16-3-23=. 155 


r2, 17-20-23=. 140 
b2, 17- 18-23=. 066 
b2, 17-3-23=-. 005 

r2, 18-20-23=-. 1 11 
b2, 18-17-23=-. 033 
b2  ,  18-3-23=. 004 


-.1  15iK-.06l  via  block  IX, 
.031  block  VIII) 

-.01; 
-.025 

-.098'''"'- (-.059  block  IX, 

.027  block  VIII) 

-.036 
+  .011 

-.  1  l4VwV(..028  block  VIII, 

.058  block  VI) 
-.088''w-c(-.08l  block  II) 

-.O58"^(-.033  block  VI) 

-.001 

-.018 

-.086''-'V(-.o46  block  VI) 

-.034 

-.018 

-.029 

-.067"(via  block  VI) 
-.050 

+  .01  1 

-.071'-(via  block  VI) 


-.020 

-.051  (via  block  VI) 
-.065'*'(-.036  block  IV) 


-.067'-(-.045  block  IX) 
+.035  (block  VIII) 
-.09  I '■'■(-. 040  block  III 
.028  block  II) 


-.024 

-.074''-(block  IX) 
-.071'-(-.028  block  VI  , 
-.028  block  III) 

-.008 

-.078'V  (block  IX) 
+  .037 


INTERPRETATION 

spur  iousness 
direct  effect 


spur  I ousness 
direct  effect 

spur  i  ousness 
direct  effect 


spur  1 ousness 

med  iat  i  on , 

Ind i  rect  effect 


direct  effect 
spur  i  ousness 

interaction 


} 


interaction 


interaction 

med iat  ion, 

indi  rect  effect 

Spur iousness 

mediation, 

indi  rect  effect 

direct  effect 


Interaction 

mediation, 

indi  rect  effect 

interact  ion 


ERIC 


(ContI nued) 
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(Table  6a.  Continued) 
TEST  REDUCTI ON  INTERPRETATION 

r2,19=.230  r2, 19-20-23=. 202  -.028 

b2,l9-17-23-.l87  -.015 

b2,  19-3-23=. 070  -.  I  l7VwV(-.o6l'*"  block  mediation, 

VIII,  -.053"^  indirect 
block  III)  effect 

r2,2|=-.065         r2, 21 -20-23=-. 045  -.020 
b2 ,21 -3-23=. 010  +.050 

r2,22=-.l05         r2 ,23  ■20-23=-. 084  -.021 

b2, 23-3-23=-. 04o  -.Okk  (-.037  block  IX) 

r2,23=-.070         r2, 23-20-23=-. 068  -.002 

b2  ,23 -2-23=- .  006  -.064"*"  (-.048  via  block  mediation, 

IX)  indirect 
effect 

Levels  of  significance  for  reduction: 

l2l  =  P      .002  -A-.v  =  p  ^,  .02  =  p  ^  .05  +  =  p  ^1  .  10 
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Table  la.  Tests  of  Elaboration:  Antecedents 
of  Female  Educational  Status  Projection  (ED) 


TEST 

REDUCTION 

1  NTFR  PRFTAT 1  ON 

r2,3=. 

198 

r2 

,3-4-23=. 117 

- 

082'A-(-.027  block  VI  , 

spur  iousness 

-.025  IV) 

b2 

3-4-23=. 127 

+ 

OJO 

direct  effect 

rl,k=. 

302 

r2 

,4-6-23=. 194 

- 

108VwV(-.028,  block  X 

spur  i  ousness 

-.070^-  block  IX) 

b2 

,4-5-23=. 187 

007 

DZ  , 

4-3-23=. 179 

UUo 

direct  effect 

r2,5=- 

147 

r2 

5-6-23=. 091 

- 

056^(-.022  block  IX, 

-.024  block  VIII) 

spur  i  ousness 

5-4-23=. 046 

U4p  ^D lock  III; 

interact  ion 

ko 
DZ 

5  i-iA=.U^A 

UUZ 

r2,6=. 

162 

r2 

,6-7-23=. 109 

- 

.053     (-.041  block  VI) 

spur  i  ousness 

b2 

,6-7-23=. 112 

b2 

,6-3-32=. 070 

.042  (-.035  block  II) 

r2,9= 

.147 

r2 

,9- 13-23=. 098 

- 

.049 

b2 

,9-10-23=. 077 

.02  1 

b2 

,9-3-23=. 067 

.010 

d  i  rect  effect 

r2, 10= 

-.098 

r2 

,  10- 13-23=-. 094 

_ 

.004 

b2 

,  10-9-23=-. 096 

+ 

.002 

b2 

,  10-3-23=-. 059 

_ 

.037  (-.032  block  IV) 

r2,  12= 

086 

r9 

V 

,  12- 13-23=. 057 

.  029 

hi 

1 9  •  Q_9 — -  nn^ 

_ 

.063"^  (block  VI) 

1  n  Lc  Id    L  1  un 

hi 

,  12-3-23=-. 054 

_ 

.048  (-.020  block  V) 

r2 , 14= 

077 

, ]k  15"23=. 015 

061'''  ''-  O'^k  block  IX) 

spur  i  ousness 

hi 

.010 

hi 

, 14-3-23=. 019 

+ 

.013 

r2 , 16= 

o^  Q 

.  ZHo 

r2 

, 16 • ] 7-23=. 1^9 

.099'*'*  (".075**  block  IX; 

spur  i  ousness 

bz 

,  16- 15-23=. 183 

+ 

.032 

b2 

, 16-3-23=. 1  12 

.072  (-.024  block  VI, 

indirect  effect 

- . 0 jo  b 1 oc k  III; 

direct  effect 

r2 , 1 7= 

1  qr 

r2 

,17-20-23=.  169 

09  Q 

b2 

,17- 18-23=. 082 

.  087 

1  n  ce la  c  L 1  on 

b2 

,17-3-32=. 036 

.046  (-.028  block  VIII) 

r2, 18= 

.136 

r2 

, 18-20-23=-.  1 16 

.020 

b2 

, 18- 17-23=-. 001 

.  1C5 

interact  i  on 

b2 

, 18-3-23=-. 022 

+ 

.011 

r2,l9= 

r2 

, 19-20-23=. 246 

.031 

b2 

, 19-  17-2?=. 227 

.019 

b2 

,19-3-23=. 129 

.098-/"V(-.o43  block  VIII, 

med  fat  ion 

-.061^  block  III) 

indirect  effect 

direct  effect 

r2,20- 

.  140 

b2, 20-21-23=-. 147 

+ 

.007, 

b2, 20-3-23=-. 090 

.057    (-.037  block  IX) 

mediat ion 

indirect  effect 
(Continued)  direct  effect 


2k 


TEST 


r2,22=-.065 
r2,23=-.086 


(Table  7a.  Continued) 


62,22-20-23=-. 076 
62,22-3-23=-. 003 

62,22*20-22=-. 088 
b2, 22-3-23=-. OitO 


Level  of  significance  for  reduction; 
2^1  =  p  <:  .002  VwV  =  p  >:  .02 


REDUCTI ON 
+  .01  1 

-.O73"(-.0it5  block  IX) 
+  .002 

-.okk  {-.okk,  -.058+ 

block  IX) 


INTERPRETATION 

mediation 
indirect  effect 


med  iat  ion 
indirect  effect 


=  p  ^.05 


+  =  p  /1 . 10 


2'; 


Table  8. 

Summary  of  Significant  Antecedei.ts 
of  Occupational   (OCC)  and  Educational  (ED)  Status  Projections 

Ma  1 es  Fema 1 es 


direct  effects  ind  i  rect  effects.  di  rect  effects  i  nd  i  rect  effects 
OCC 

MOC  IQ  via  MOC  MOC  IQ  via  MOC ,  COM 

MOTK  ACV  via  MOC  FATK 

CHA  FBK     ia  MOC,   IQ  CHA 

OUT  -HOi.  via   IQ  OUT 

FST 

NOH 

ED 

AC  SEL  via  AC'^^  AC 

LV  via  SEL 
MED  IQ  via  MED  MED 

MOC  ACV  via  MED,  DM  COM  IQ  via  MED,  COM 

FATK  FBK  via  COM'*',  LV-, 

MED'V  IQ 

IQ  -MOG  via  FBK  FBK  FBK  via   IQ,  MED-*^ 

-HOZ  via  FBK 
"WEL  via  FBK 
-MOG  via  FBK- 


NOTE:     In  considering  indirect  effects,  the  first  variable  is  the 
antecedent  with  the  effect  and  the  second  variable   is  the 
intervening  variable  mediation  must  of  the  effect.    Where  an 
asterisk  appears  with  the  intervening  variable  this  indicates 
that  t he  amount  of   indirect  effect  mediated  by  it  alone  is 
statisticnlly  significant. 
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SELF-IMAGE,  GOAL  BLOCKAGE,  SIGNIFICANT  OTHER  INFLUENCE, 
AND  ANTICIPATORY  OCCUPATIONAL  GOAL  DEFLECTION 

William  W.  Falk  and  Arthur  G.  Cosby 

Texas  A&M  University 


Research  into  the  occupational  choice  process  and  the  occupational 
status  pr  >jeccion«  of  adolescents  has  a  long  history  well  catalogued  by 
Kuvlesky  and  Ohlendorf  (1967).     Occupational  choice  is  most  often 
researched  by  sociologists  as  a  developmental  process  (Ginzberg,  et  al, , 
1951;  Blau,  £t  al , ,  1956;  Super,  1957;  Rodgers,  1966;  Musgrave ,  1967). 
This  perspective  maintains  that  as  the  individual  matures,  he  goes 
through  a  series  of  stages  during  which  his  occupational  choice 
becomes  more  realistic.     It  is  theorized  that  occupational  choice  starts 
fairly  early  in  a  child's  life  and  continues  on  into  adulthood. 

Two  of  the  elemental  concepts  which  have  received  extensive  treat- 
ment in  the  study  of  occupational  choice  are  aspirations  and  expectations. 
These  two  dimensions  have  been  conceptually  differentiated  by  a  number 
of  authors  (Blau,  £t  al^.  ,  1956;  Stephension,  1957;  Click,  1963;  Kuvlesky 
and  Bealer,  1966;  Rehberg,  1967).     For  Kuvlesky  aad  Healer,  three  com- 
ponents of  aspiration  are  delineated:   (1)  a  chooser  or  selector  element; 
(2)  a  wanting  or  desiring  element;  and  (3)  an  occupational  goal  element. 
There  are  also  three  components  delineated  for  expectations:     (1)  a  chooser 
or  selector  element;    (2)  an  expectation  or  anticipation  element;  and  (3) 
an  occupational  role.     The  primary  difference  between  the  two  concepts 
is  found  in  the  orientation  toward  an  occupation  •     A  person's  occupational 
a-piration  is  generally  thought  to  be  either  postive  or  negative;  the 
person  need  not  necessarily  desire  the  occupation  which  he  actually 
expects  (as  opposr3d  to  aspiies)  to  enter. 

When  aspirations  ard  expectations  are  viewed  as  separable  and  con- 
ceptually distinguishable,  then  it  is  also  possible  to  study  any  difference 
that  exists  between  the  two  concepts.     The  difference  that  exists  has 
been  termed  "anticipatory  occupational  goal  deflection"  (Kuvlesky,  1966; 
Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  1966).     This  difference  was  also  noted  in  an  earlier 
paper  by  Click  (1963)  in  which  he  discus.^Gd  "anticipatory  occupational 
f 1  ^stration. "  In  either  case,  what  can  be  studied  is  the  observed  differ- 
ence, if  any,   that  occurs  between  aspirations  and  expectations      If  the 
person  has  a  higher  aspiration  than  expectation,  then  he  is  said  to  have 
negative  deflection.     He  is  said  to  have  positive  deflection  when  his 
expectation  is  higher  than  his  aspiration  (Ohlendorf  and  Kuvlesky,  1968). 

While  there  has  been  voluminous  research  on  the  general  topic  of 
occupational  choice,  and  consequently  on  that  part  of  the  status  atta'^n- 
Q  ment  process,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  research  which  integrates  the 
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goal  deflection  variable  into  the  study  of  the  status  attainment  process. 
Many  researchers  studying  the  status  attainment  process  have  given  at- 
tention to  variables  which  are  antecedent  to  status  attainment.  Examples 
of  these  are  such  sociological  factors  as  family  size,  socio-economic 
status,  place  of  residence,  mental  ability,  etc.     (For  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  these  references,  see  Kuvlesky  and  Reynolds,  1970). 
However,  only  in  recent  years  has  Anticipatory  Occupational  Goal  Deflection 
(AOGD)  become  a  focus  for  research,  and  its  explanatory  power,  as  a 
component  of  the  status  attainment  process,  has  yet  to  be  fully  discussed 
or  realized. 

Researchers  have  empirically  demonstrated  that  AOGD  is  a  measurable 
phenomenon  (Slocum  1956;  Glick,  1964;  Nunalee  and  Drabick,  I9f>5;  Ameen, 
1967;  Ohlendorf  and  Kuvlesky,  1968;  Lever,  1969;  Kuvlesky,  Wright,  and 
Juarez,  1969;  Cosby,  1970;  Curry,  1970;  Cosby  and  Picou,  1971;  Curry  and 
Picou,  1971).     A  summary  of  the  findings  of  these  studies  was  reported 
in  Curry  and  Picou  (1971)  and  we  cite  it  here: 

1.  AOGD  has  occurred  among  33-45%  of  the  respondents  sampled. 

2.  Negative  AOGD  occurs  more  often  than  positive  AOGD. 

3.  Significant  differences  in  proportions  of  youth  experiencing 
AOGD  are  not  to  be  found  between  races  or  sexes. 

4.  An  inverse  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  S.E.S.  and 
AOGD. 


PROBLEM 

While  there  has  been  some  empirical  work  which  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  AOGD,   there  has  been  very  little  research  reported  which 
attempted  to  explain  the  dynamics  of  AOGD;  this  was  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  studies  reported  had  limited  their  analyses  to 
one-wave  data  sets  and  descriptive  statistics.     Only  two  studies  of 
which  we  were  aware  report  analysis  based  on  multivariate  techniques 
(Han,  1969;  Curry  and  Picou,  1971),  and  then  the  explanations  were  only 
partial.     For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  most  relevant  model  de- 
veloped thus  far  was  that  reported  by  Curry  and  Picou  (1971). 

The  Curry-Picou  model  utilized  two  multi-variate  techniques  — 
least  squares  analysis  of  variance  and  path  analysis  —  to  analyze  data 
collected  on  a  sample  of  rural  Louisiana  high  school  seniors.  The 
model  developed  used  two  exogenous  variables  —  father's  education  and 
breadwinner's  occupation  —  and  one  endogenous  variable  —  goal  im- 
pedance —  in  an  attempt  to  explain  AOGD  (the  dependent  variable).  As 
the  authors  stated,  the  path  diagrams  indicated  that  "these  models  possess 
relatively  littlfi  explanatory  power..."     (Curry  and  Picou,  1971:  326). 
In  fact,   ^nly  three  percent  of  the  total  variance  was  explained  by  th^ 
model . 

The  problem  of  the  present  research  was  .     experiment  with  and 
expand  the  Curry-Picou  model  by  introducing  a  set  of  additional  explanatory 
variables.     Experimentation  with  ^he  extended  model  was  carried  out  by 
applying  it  to  a  three-wave  rural  youth  panel.    This  allowed  ar.  estimate 
of  the  power  of  the  model  successively  at  the  sophomore,  senior,  and  post 
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high  school  periods.     Thus,   t:he  task  addressed  here  was  (1)  to  expand 
the  Curry-Picou  model  and  (2)  to  apply  the  model  at  three  different 
developmental  phases. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

The  data  utilized  in  this  analysis  were  obtained  from  a  three-wave 
panel  of  East  Texas  rural  youth  over  a  six-year  period •     The  panel 
utilized  in  the  present  study  consisted  of  134  males.     Data  collecttion 
procedures  for  each  wave  were  as  follows; 

(a)  Wave  I  (Spring,  1966).  Group -adminis tered  questionnaires  were 
given  to  all  tenth-grade  high  school  students  present  the  day  of  the 
interview.     The  high  schools  selected  were  in  three  counties  which  were 
classified  as  100%  >"ural  according  to  the  1960  census* 

(b)  Wavp  II   (Spring,  1968).     A  second  contact  was  made  with  the 
respondents  previously  interviewed  in  1966.     The  majority  of  the  Wave  II 
data  v;as  collected  by  again  using  group-administered  interview  schedules 
with  the  items  contained  in  this  period  worded  the  same  as  the  previous 
period.     Attempts  were  also  made  to  contact  those  respondents  who  had 
either  moved  from  their  original  counties  or  who  had  dropped  out  of 
school,  personal  interviews  and/or    mailed  questionnaires  were  used  with 
these  respondents*     Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  Wave  I  panel  was  inter- 
viewed by  these  combined  techniques.     Panel  attrition  was  largely 
attributed  to  scholastic  dropouts  —  approximately  one-half  of  the  W^^ve 
II  losses  were  high  school  drop-outs. 

(c)  Wave  III  (Summer-Fall,  1972).     The  third  contact  was  made  in 
1972  when  the  original  respondents  were  four  years  beyond  expected  high 
school  completion.     These  measures  for  this  period  were  primarily 
obtained  by  personal  interview.    Mailed  questionnaires  and  telephone 
interviews  were  used  for  a  minority  (15%)  of  the  respondents  who  were 
not  interviewed  by  the  primary  method*    Approximately  92%  of  the  Wave  II 
panel  were  recontacted  by  all  methods.     The  principal  cause  of  panel 
attrition  appeared  to  be  out-of-state  migration  and  military  service. 


VARIABLES 

Main  Breadwinner's  Occupation  (X-j^).     This  bacr.ground  variable  was 
a  rating  of  the  main  breadwinner's  occupation  —  be  the  main  breadwinner 
mother,  father,  aunt,  grandfather,  or  whomever  —  as  measured  on  the 
socioeconomic  index  developed  by  Duncan  (1961). 

Race  (X2).     This  was  quantified  as  white  =  1  and  black  =  2. 

Family  Structure  (X^).     This  was  operat ionallzed  as  a  dichotomous 
variable  so  that  borh  parents  alive  and  living  together  was  scored  as 
a  1;  all  others  were  scored  as  a  2. 

Birth  Order  (X^).     This  was  defined  such  that  first*  born  and  only 
child  =  1,  all  others  =  2. 

Gv:>al  Blockage  (Xr )  *     This  consisted  of  asking  the  respondent  the 
Q  question,  "How  much  effect  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  things  will 
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have  in  keeping  you  from  getting  the  job  you  desire?"    The  items  then 
listed  were: 

1.  Not  enough  money  to  go  to  technical  school  or  college. 

2.  The  school  I  have  gone  to. 

3.  Lack  of  parents*  interest, 
A.     My  race. 

5.  Don't  want  to  move.  ^ 

6.  Good  jobs  are  getting  too  scarce  in  the  U.S. 

7.  Lack  of  good  job  opportunities  in  or  near  my  community. 

8.  No  technical  school  or  college  nearby. 

9.  Don't  know  enough  about  the  opportunities  that  exist* 
10.    Not  smart  enough. 

For  each  item  a  response  ranging  in  strength  from  1  to  4  was  given 
thus  yielding  an  aggregate  score  for  the  ten  items  ranging  from  a 
possible  low  of  10  to  <x  possible  high  of  40. 

Significant  other  Influence  (X^) .     This  consisted  of  asking  the 
repondent  the  question:     "How  helpful  have  each  of  the  following  people 
and  things  been  in  helping  you  to  decide  what  job  you  would  most  like  to 
have?"    Only  the  responses  for  parents,  friends,  high  school  counselors, 
teachers,  and  relatives  other  than  parents  were  used.    This  yielded  an 
aggregate  score  which  could  range  from  a  possible  low  of  5  to  a  possible 
high  of  20. 

Self  Image  (Xy).     This  was  ascertained  by  asking  the  respondent 
about  five  aspects  of  three  dimensions  of  self-image.     The  dimensions 
and  their  corresponding  aspects  were:   (1)  physical  status  —  energetic, 
strong,  attractive,  athletic,  graceful;   (2)  academic  ability  —  talented, 
successful,  thorough,  capable,  intelligent;  and  (3)  social  relations  — 
cooperative,  dynamic,  accepted,  popular,  self-confident.    Possible  aggre- 
gate scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  15  to  a  high  of  45,  depending  on  agree- 
ment with  the  items. 

Anticipatory  Occupational  Goal  Deflection  (Xg)  .     The  Duncan  index 
was  used  to  assign  scores  to  the  respondents  stated  aspirations  and 
expectations.    These  could  range  from  a  low  of  1  to  a  high  of  99.  The 
real  difference  between  these  constituted  AOGD  and  could  range  from  -98  to 
to  +98 • 

Not  all  of  the  variables  were  measured  at  three  points  in  time. 
Main  breadwinner's  occupation,  race,  family  structure,  and  birth  order 
were  all  determined  in  1966  and  then  held  as  constants.     Items  on  self- 
image  were  only  obtained  in  1966  and  thus  information  on  this  variable 
was  only  available  at  one  point  in  time.    Data  was  collected  on  all  other 
variables  at  each  of  the  three  points  in  time. 

■THE  MODEL 

As  stated  previously  in  this  report,  the  task  undertaken  was  to 
extend  the  Curry-Picou  Goal  Deflection  Model  by  introducing  additional 
^ariables.     It  was  anticipated  that  by  including  new  background  variables 
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such  as  race,   family  structure,  and  birth  order  a  more  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  disparity  in  background  on  both  the  inter- 
vening social  psychological  variables  and  AOGD  could  be  ascertained. 
Thus  it  was  expected  that  each  background  variable  would  potentially 
exert  both  an  indirect  effect  upon  AOGD  through  the  various  intervening 
variables  and  a  direct  effect  upon  AOGD.     Second,  two  additional  inter- 
vening variables  (sigaificant  other  influence  and  self-image),  that 
potentially  would  mediate  the  influence  of  the  background  variable  on 
AOGD,  were  also  introduced.     The  inclusion  of  significant  other  influence, 
self-image,  and  goal  blockage  had  been  earlier  theorized  by  Kuvlesky 
(1970)  as  perhaps  influencing  AOGD.     The  modifications  of  the  Curry- 
Picou  Model  resulted  in  the  more  complex  path  digram  presented  in 
Figure  1. 

Thus,  several  cttjsumptions  were  made:     (A)  the  various  background 
variables  (X^^,  and  X4)  were  assumed  to  be  antecedent  to  both 

the  intervening  variables  (X5,  Xg,  and  Xy)  and  to  AOGD  (Xg);     (B)  there 
was  a  one-directional  influence  between  variables,  therefore,  no  re- 
ciprocal relationships  were  analyzed;     (c)  residual  variables  were  not 
intercorrelated ;     (D)  all  relationships  between  variables  were  linear 
and  additive;  and  (E)  the  assumptions  necessary  for  standard  multiple 
regression  were  made. 


LIMITATIONS 

Generalizations  of  findings  and  interpretations  reported  in  this 
paper  should  be  made  with  caution  for  several  apparent  reasons.  First, 
the  sample  design  used  to  obtain  the  subjects  in  the  panel  was  based 
on  purposed  procedures*     Schools  in  three  100%  rural  Texas  counties 
were  selected  with  the  intent  of  focusing  on  rural  youth.     While  this 
obviously  was  not  in  itself  a  limitation,  generalization  to  broader 
populations  has  no  scholastic    base  and  thus  is  a  risky  endeavor. 

Second,   the  use  of  path  analytic  procedures  carried  with  it  the 
usual  limitations.     For  example,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  three 
causal  paths  between  goal  blockage,  significant  other  influence,  self- 
image  and  AOGD.     The  model  assumes  that  the  first  three  (X5 ,  X^,  Xy)  were 
antecedent  to  AOGD  (Xg)  and  that  there  were  no  effects  between  X5,  Xg, 
and  X-^.     In  both  cases  the  assumption  can  easily  be  questioned.  Futher- 
more,  it  was  apparent  that  other  path  arrangements  would  have  been  equally 
plausible.     For  example,  it  is  not  difficult  to  think  of  AOGD  being 
antecedent  to  and  exerting  a  causal  effect  on  self-image. 

Third,   the  items  used  to  solicit  information  on  self-image  and  sig- 
nificant other  influence  have  dubious  face  validity.     That  the  self-image 
items  ..ere  Likert-type,  forced-choice  items  well  illustrates  the  limited 
nature  of  the  questions  asked.     We  know  that  self-image  is  a  far  more 
complex  phenomenon  than  the  questions  could  hope  to  ascertain;  thus  the 
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FIGURE  1 

TlIE  MODIFIED  QCCITPATIONAL  GOAL  DEFIilGTION  MODEI. 


Xj  -  Mill  BREADWINNER'S  OCCUPATION 
X2  -  RACE 

X3  -  FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

-  BIRTH  ORDER 
X5  -  GOAL  BLOCKAGE 
Xf  -  FIGNIFICAITT  OTHER  INFLUENCE 
Xrj  -  SELF  mOE 

X«  -  AI^TICjPATORY  OCCm'ATTONAL  GOAI.,  DEFLECTION 

O 
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limited  nature  of  the  questions'  validity.     Additionally,  self-image 
was  not  measured  at  three  points  in  time.    We  had  data  on  self-image 
only  as  measured  when  the  respondents  were  approximatly  age  16  and 
sophomores  in  high  school.    While  this  was  a  limitation,  it  also  pro- 
vided a  test  of  the  effect  of  self-lmnge  measured  at  one  point  in 
time  upon  AOGD  observed  at  three  different  points. 

The  limitation  to  the  significant  other  influence  item  was  with  the 
limited  nature  of  the  question  asked.    The  question  did  not  really  ascertain 
how  much  of  an  influence  the  significant  other  may  have  been.  Other 
researchers  (Sewell,  Haller  and  Fortes,  1969;  Sewell,  Haller,  and  Ohlendorf, 
1971)  have  shown  the  potential  importance  of  significant  other  influence 
and  present  research  by  Haller  has  begun  to  indicate  the  complexity  of 
this  variable.    Thus,  our  measure  of  significant  other  influence  was 
superficial,  at  best. 


RESULTS 

Our  results  will  be  discussed  in  three  ways:  (1)  relationships 
between  exogenous  variables  and  endogenous  variables;   (2)  relationships 
between  exogenous  variables  and  the  dependent  variable,  AOGD;  and  (3) 
relationships  between  the  endogenous  variables  and  the  dependent  variable, 
AOGD.     The  discussion  of  relationships  somewhat  extraneous  to  our  primary 
interests  will  be  found  in  the  following  section,  "Discussion/* 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  model  constructed  for  1966  reveals 
the  rather  generally  weak  relationships  between  all  variables.     Only  two 
relationships  between  exogenous  and  endogenous  variables  were  found  to  be 
significant,  and  both  of  these  had  race  as  the  exogenous  variable.  The 
relationship  between  race  and  significant  other  influence  did  obtain 
statistical  significance  and  the  relationship    between  race  and  self-image 
was  statistically  significant. 

As  one  would  expect  given  the  weak  individual  relationships,  the  total 
explained  variance  for  the  endogenous  variables  and  the  dependent  variable 
was  also  small.     The  effect  of  all  exogenous  variables  on  goal  blockage 
could  only  explain  three  percent  of  the  variance.     Similarly  only  nine 
percent  of  the  variance  observed  for  significant  other  influence  and  seven 
percent  for  self-image  could  be  explained  by  the  total  effect  of  the  ex- 
ogenous variables.     The  total  explained  variance  of  the  dependent  variable, 
considering  all  exogenous  and  endogenous  effects,  was  only  one  percent;  the 
best  example  of  the  seemingly  weak  explanatory  power  of  the  model. 

For  the  model  constructed  using  1968  data  where  possible,  again,  little 
explanatory  power  was  evident.    However,  certain  observations  about  the 
model  are  warranted*    Race  was  again  found  to  be  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance, however  somewhat  differently  than  in  the  1966  model.     A  highly 
significant  statistical  relationship  was  found  between  race  and  goal  block- 
age;_,this  relationship  was  not  observed  in  the  1966  model.    However,  the 
relationship  which  was  observed  in  the  1966  model  between  race  and  sig- 
nificant other  influence  was  absent  from  the  1968  model.    Another  relation- 
Q     ship  of  statistical  significance  which  was  observed  was  that  between  birth 
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order  and  goal  dofluction;  a  relationship  with  a  nt'gative  value.  Aside 
from  the  relationships  just  mentioned,  the  remainder  of  the  relationships 
were  again  weak.     However,  one  additional  comment  is  in  order.  While 
the  total  explained  variance  for  significant  other  influence  decreased 
from  1966  to  1968,   the  total  explained  variance  for  goal  blockage  did 
increase .     Perhaps  of  greater  i"ipor lance  was  that  the  increase  in  the 
total  effect  of  the  model  was  rj  explain  six  percent  of  the  variance  not 
explained  in  the  1966  model. 

The  model  constructed  using  1972  data  where  possible  also  exhibits 
generally  weak  relationships  between  most  variables.     However,  race 
again  is  shown  to  be  a  statistically  significant  variable.     A  highly 
significant  statistical  relationship  was  observed  between  race  and 
significant  other  influence  and  a  significant  statistical  relationship 
was  observed  between  race  and  goal  blockage.     One  additional  relationship 
of  statistical  sigp/fficanca  was  also  observed  —  the  relationship  between 
goal  blockage  and  goal  deflection.     Further,  the  relationship  between 
main  breadwinner's  socioeconomic  index  score  and  goal  deflection  was  a 
relatively  strong  one  (P<.08) 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  model  used  with  data  from  three  points 
in  time  reveals  one  finding  of  interest  —  the  explanatory  power  of  the 
model  seem^.  to  increase  over  time.     Not  only  do  most  of  the  individual 
relationships  gain  in  strength  (although  we  admit  that  most  of  the  gains 
are  minimal),  but  more  importantly,  all  of  the  relationships  between 
exogenous  variables  and  AOGD,  with  the  exception  of  one,  increase  in 
strength.     And  even  the  one  exception  (birth  order)  shows  an  increase  in 
strength  when  comparing  1966  to  1972.     All  of  the  relationships  between 
endogenous  variables  and  AOGD  show  increases  in  strenth. 

As  one  would  predict,  knowing  the  individual  increases,   the  total 
explained  variance  of  the  model  also  shows  consistent  increases  over  time. 
In  fact,   the  1972  model  explains  12  percent  of  the  variance.     While  12 
percent  explained  variance  is  still  admittedly  small,  it  is  nonetheless 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  one  percent  explained  in  1966  and,  at  the 
least,  another  five  percent  greater  than  was  e^rcplained  in  1968.  Thus, 
whereas  the  utility  of  including  the  additional  variables  in  the  main 
exploratory  model  might  have  seemed  somewhat  futile  after  analysis  using 
1966  data,  this  may  not  be  the  case  after  all. 


DISCUSSION 

We  can  conclude  from  the  work  done  thus  far  on  AOGD,   including  our 
own,  that  AOGD  Jtill  remains  a  very  elusive  phenomenon.     The  purpose  of 
the  present  study  was  to  see  if  the  explanatory  power  of  extant  path  models 
could  be  made  greater  by  the  addition  of  variables  not  previously  utilized. 
To  that  end,   this  study's  initial  assumptions  were  correct  —  the  power 
of  previous  models  is  expanded.     Whereas  Curry  and  Picou  explained  only  3 
percent  of  the  total  variance,  the  model  used  in  the  present  study  succeeds 
in  explaning  12  percent  of  the  total  variance  (in  1972),  even  though  tue 
present  modal  did  not  use  one  of  the  variables  in  the  Curry-Picou  model. 
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However  the  findings  of  the  present  study  really  give  us  little 
reason  to  crow.     Our  orginal  intent  was  to  add  to  the  body  of  literature 
on  AOGD  by  including  previously  excluded  varicbl--^^  ir?  seeking  an  expla- 
nation of  AOGD.     This  we  have  done,  albeit  with  a  minimum  of  success.  Our 
main  finding  becomes  more  a  matter  of  what  we  don't  know  rather  than  what 
we  do  know  (at  least  this  is  true  in  a  rather  negative  perspective).  That 
is,  we  still  cannot  adequately  explain  the  dynamics  operative  in  the 
determination  of  AOGD,  although  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  under- 
standing AOGD's  most  crucial  constituent  parts  —  aspirations  and 
expectations . 

To  date,  the  preponderance  of  work  on  the  study  of  AOGD  is  of  an 
empirical  nature.     Our  knowledge  of  the  literature  on  status  attainment 
recalls  only  one  paper  (Kuvlesky,  1970)  which  discusses  the  theoretical 
basis  of  the  concept,  and  which  gives  more  than  passing  mention  to  its 
place  within  the  larger  sociological  perspective.     Because  of  the  relative 
dearth  of  theoretical  work,  it  is  our  impression  that     the  rather  broad 
question  "To  what  end  do  we  study  AOGD?"    may  be  sorely  in  need  of  an 
answer.    At  present,  the  fact  that  Kuvlesky,  Cosby,  Curry  and  Pic^u  and 
others  have  given  some  empirical  attention  to  AOGD  has  been  enough  to  make 
of  it  a  reified,  researchable  phenomenon.     However,  unless  certain  questions 
are  raised  about  AOGD,  unless  some  attempts  are  made  to  theorize  about  it, 
and  unless  some  attempts  are  made  to  perhaps  more  adequately  conceptualize 
AOGD,  and  in  the  process  give  it  meaning  relative  to  the  sociological  frame 
of  reference,   then  the  empirical  work  done  on  AOGD  may  result  in  little 
real  sociological  contribution. 

As  is  theory  meaningless  without  empirical  work,  so  too  is  empirical 
work  meaningless  without  theory.     In  the  present  study  we  have  tried  to 
further  the  empirical  work  on  AOGD  so  that  it  is  made  a  more  understandable 
phenomenon.     Since  our  efforts  contribute  to  past  efforts  which  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  dynamics  of  AOGD,  it  may  be  that  the  next  logical 
step  for  researchers  interested  in  AOGD  is  one  of  giving  more  concern  to  its 
theoretical  basis  and  importance.     Our  understanding  of  AOGD  suggests  to  us 
that  it  is  related  to  realism  in  the  status  attainment  process,  and  further 
research  from  this  perspective  may  yield  fruitful  results.     Curry  (1972) 
has  begun  research  on  AOGD  relating  it  to  the  broader  perspective  of 
"anticipatory  success."    Perhaps  as  other  researchers  seek  explanation  and 
understanding  of  AOGD,   its  real  utility  will  become  more  apparent  and  its 
importance  in  the  research  process  will  become  more  easily  estimable. 
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Table  I.    Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Variable  Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Breadwinner ' s  Occupation 

25.09 

21.10 

Self-image  (1966) 

32.90 

4.58 

Goal  Blockage  (1966) 

17.25 

A. 78 

Goal  Blockage  (1968) 

15.87 

3.96 

Goal  Blockage  (1972) 

15.00 

4.03 

Significant  Other  (1966) 

12.69 

3.74 

Significant  Other  (1968) 

14.46 

6.09 

Significant  Other  (1972) 

12.47 

3.55 

Aspiration  (1966) 

50.34 

24.95 

Expectation  (1966) 

43.34 

25.32 

Aspiration  (1968) 

57.24 

26.19 

Expectation  (1968) 

48.62 

26.95 

Aspiration  (1972) 

53.29 

25.39 

Exp'    tation  (1972) 

42.66 

24.15 

Goal  Deflection  (1966) 

-7.03 

21.91 

Goal  Deflection  (1968) 

-9.13 

22.33 

Goal  Deflection  (1972) 

-10.81 

7,3.23 

} 
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TABLE  II.  CORRELATION  MATRIX  OF  EXOGENOUS  VARIABLES 


X2 

X3 

X4 

1.000 

-0.341** 

-0.179 

-0.059 

X2 

1.000 

0.256** 

0.261** 

h 

1.000 

-0.065 

1.000 

Xi  =  Breadwinner's  Occupation 
X2  =  Race 

=  Family  Structure 
X^  =  Birth  Order 

*Significant  at  .05  level 
**Significant  at  .01  level 
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REGIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  WEL^^ARE  RESEARCH     SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK     UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 


In  spite  of  the  current  focus  on  the  need  for  population  control, 
to^rether  with  the  realization  that  there  is  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween teenage  parenthood  (legitimate  and  illegitimate)   and  poverty,  social 
concern  with  adolescent  pregnancies  and  births  »Jontinues  to  be  directed 
mainly  to  moral  and  economic  issues  related  to  illegitimacy.     As  such, 
attention  is  especially  focused  on  births  to  rionwhite  girls.     Such  a  per-- 
ceptlon  of  adolescent  pregnancies  and  births  prevents  the  acquisition  of 
insight  necessary  for  placing  the  problem  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Social  concern  with  a.iolescent  births,  especially  as  these  concerns 
are  inspired  by  population  and  poverty  related  issues,  should  include  the 
wed  as  well  as  the  unwed,  the  white  as  well  as  the  nonwhite  teenagers.  An 
often  overlooked  fact  is  the  high  percentage  of  births  contributed  by  teen- 
agers to  the  total  population  problem.     Both  nationally  and  in  Georgia,  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  four  births  is  to  a  teenage  mother,  with  a 
disproportionate  percentage  born  to  teenage  mothers  being  legitimate  at  birth. 
In  the  State  of  Georgia*  in  1969,  there  v/as  a  recorded  total  of  10,181  il- 
legitimate births;  5337  or  .52  percent  were  births  to  teenage  mothers.  In  the 
same  year,  there  was  a  total  of  20,825  births  to  teenage  mothers  (19  and  under) 
For  1970,  the  trend  was  virtually  unchanged.    These  data  reveal  a  notable  point 
which  is  generally  not  readily  apparent — legitimate  births  to  Georgia's  teen- 
agers account  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  teenage  blrlihs.     In  re- 
lation to  population  concerns,   then,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inci- 
dence of  adolescent  births,  legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate,  is  a  factor 
which  must  be  reckoned  with. 


This  work  supported  in  part  by  Research  Grant  //lO-P-56015/4  from  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C» 

*In  Georgia,  the  dichotomy  for  classifying  births  (legitimate-illegiti- 
mate) is  deceptive.     The  child  is  legitimate  if  a  man  signs  the  birth  cer- 
tificate and  admits  to  being  the  father,  ref^;ardless  of  whether  he  marries  the 
mother. 

•^Biostatistics  Service,  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health,  "Unwanted 
Births  in  Georgia;  1969."    Preipared  by  Maternal  Health  Service.     Also  see 
the  Departments  report  of  total  resident  births,  1969,  1970. 


BIRTHS  TO  YOUNG  TEENx\GERS ;     GEORGIA,  1970. 
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Similarly,  where  poverty  is  the  focus  of  concern,  the  incidence  of 
adolescent  births  must  also  be  considered.     The  high  incidence  of  illegiti- 
macy among  the  low  socioeconomic  groups,  especially  nonwhites,  has  been 
well  documented  (Frazier,  1932;  Kihss,  19  70),     A  special  study  of  mothers 
of  legitimate  births  (from  a  national  sample  of  all  births  for  1964-66) 
indicated  a  concentration  of  married  teenage  mothers  at  a  low  socioeconomic 
level.     Women  who  were  15-19  years  old  accounted  for  33,3  percent  of  all 
births  but  69.1  percent  of  those  who  had  not  completed  high  school  at  the 
time  of  the  birth.     This  age  category  also  accounted  for  62,4  percent  of  the 
women  from  f^'.milies  v/ith  incomes  under  $3,000.     This  combined  data  suggest 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  these  married  teenager  mothers  came  from  a 
low  socioeconomic  background  (Kovar) . 

In  adaition  to  the  fact  that  teenager  mothers  are  generally  located 
at  a  low-income  level,  the  odds  are  stacked  against  their  moving  upward  in 
the  socioeconomic  structure.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  level  of  educa- 
tion is  directly  related  to  conditions  of  poverty.     Similarly,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  young  mothers  are  often  denied  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
school.     But  even  if  policies  allow  these  girls  to  continue  and/or  resume 
their  educational  program,  there  remain  many  obstacles  to  their  active 
pursuit  of  continued  education.     Early  child-rearing  undoubtedly  decreases 
the  amount  of  time,  money,  and  physical  and  psychic  energy  the  teenage!*, 
especially  from  a  low-income  background,  might  normally  be  able  to  invest 
in  educational  endeavors. 

This  report  presents  data  in  order  to  characterize  counties  in  Georgia 
with  respect  to  births  to  young  teenagers,     I^ile  much  of  the  data  is  pre- 
sented by  race  of  mother,  the  ultimate  underlying  purpose  is  to  illuminate 
the  incidence  of  total  births  without  specific  regard  for  race  and  marital 
status  of  mother,*    This  is  not  to  imply  that  there  is  never  the  need  to 
focus  on  the  phenomenon  of  adolescent  births  by  race  and/or  marital  status. 
Rather,  it  is  felt  that  until  the  problem  is  observed  in  its  total  perspec- 
tive, separate  counties  as  well  as  the  State,  will  not  perceive  its  total 
impact,  especially  in  relation  to  the  needs  for  health  and  social  services. 


*While  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  report  are  relevant  to  teen- 
agers in  general,  for  the  most  part,  basic  analyses  in  the  report  are 
limited  to  girls  in  the  age  bracket,  15^17.     The  data  indicate  a  negligible 
proportion  of  births  to  girls  under  15  by  county.    On  the  other  hand,  18 
and  19  year  old  girls  contribute  a  sizeable  percentage  of  births  to  the 
total  population.    Births  to  19  year  olds  have  been  excluded  simply  due  to 
lack  of  data.     Data  for  18  year  olds  were  available;  however,  with  the 
exception  of  population  concerns,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  younger 
teenagers  constitute  the  basis  for  major  concerns,  especially  in  relation  to 
physical  and  psychological  development,  to  school  dropout,  and  to  health 
problems  for  mother  and  infant.     (see  Johnson,  "Adolescent  Pregnancy: 
Intervention  into  the  Poverty  Cycle") , 
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Population  data,  i.e.,  county  size,  percent  of  population  Black,  and 
teen  population,  are  based  on  the  .1970  U.S,  Census  report.     Data  on  births 
to  teenage  mothers  are  from  materials  supplied  by  tho.  Biostatistics  Service 
of  The  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health,  19  70»     Tlie  reports  in  Georgia 
classify  race  as  white  and  nonwliite.    Tliere  is  no  way  from  these  data  to 
determine  the  exact  contribution  of  Blacks  to  the  birth  data.     Census  data> 
however,  indicate  that  the  population  of  nonwhites  other  than  Biarki:;  in  Georgia 
counties  constitutes  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  total  population.  Thus, 
it  is  felt  that  the  usage  of  the  nonwhite  classification  synonymously  with 
Black  does  not  violate  the  efficacy  of  the  report. 

Table  1,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  this  reporl:>  shows  a  comparison 
by  race  of  births  to  young  teena^^ers  as  a  percent  of  the  specified  popula- 
tion for  all  Georgia  counties,  19  70,     The  percentage  indicates  the  number  of 
births  occurring  per  100  live  births  for  each  age-specific  category.     It  is 
readily  apparent  that  there  is  a  large  difference  by  race  in  the  proportion 
of  teen  births,  with  Whites  having  a  much  lower  proportion.     In  terms  of 
population  concerns  and  probable  social  service  needs,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  note  numerical  contributions  as  well.    \^iile  tiiere  is  a  marked  diffei*ence 
by  race  in  proportion  of  births,  the  numbers  contributed  to  the  total  are 
similar  —  4177  White,  4332  Black  (Table  2),     Also  included  in  Table  1,  are 
data  on  Blacks  as  a  percentage  of  total  population,  and  a  classification 
of  counties  by  size. 

For  the  total  State  (Table  2),  4.5  percent  or  4-^  out  of  every  100 
15-17  year  old  white  population  gave  birth;  10.2  percent  or  slightly  more 
than  10  out  of  every  100  black  15-17  year  old  girls  delivered  live  births. 
Total  births  to  15-17  year  old  girls — Black  and  '#iite — represented  6,3 
percent  of  the  specified  population,  i.e.,  slightly  more  than  6  out  of 
every  100,    Among  white  15  year  old  girls,  1.4  percent  gave  birth;  4,2 
percent  of  the  16  year  olds;  and  8.2  percent  of  the  17  year  olds.  Among 
Blacks,  the  percentages  were  5.7,  10.9,  and  14,2  for  ages  15,  16,  and  17 
respectively.     The  combined  total  indicates  that  for  the  State,  2.8  percent 
of  all  15  year  oIls  gave    births  to  live  infants;  6.3  percent  of  the  16 
year  olds,  and  10.1  percent>  of  the  17  year  old  girls.     There  t^rere  115  live 
births  to  white  girls,  age  11-14  and  424  such  births  to  black  girls.  There 
were  3,513  and  3,542  live  births  to  white  and  black  girls  respectively. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  percentage  by  race,  a  perusal  of  the 
data  in  Table  1  suggests  differences  by  counties,  i.e.,  are  there  differences 
based  on  county  size?*    Are  there  differences  based  on  racial  composition? 
■  Data  in  Table  3  persent  a  rank  of  counties  with  respect  to  births  as  a  percent 


*Si2e  of  counties  is  based  on  the  following  categories  rather  than  on 
raw  population  data.     Operational  definition  of  county  size,  Size  1,  less 
than  10,000  population;  2,  10,000—24,999;  3,  25,000—49,999;  4,  50,000— 
99,999;  5,  100,000 — 249,999;  the  two  largest  counties  were  viewed  separately 
and  designated  as  sizes  6  and  7. 
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of  total  teen  population.     A  cursory  observation  of  these  data  does  not 
appear  to  yield  a  specific  trend  in  the  relationship  between  county  size 
and  percent  births.     The  mean  proportions  for  the  various  sized  counties 
were  computed  from  which  scores  of  differences  between  proportions  were 
subsequently  computed  (Table  4),     There  was  no  vSignif leant  differences 
between  proportions  of  births  to  teenagers  by  county  size.     The  large 
differences  betv/een  whites  and  blacks  naturally  remain* 

Observation  of  the  data  in  Table  5  initially  suggests  a  possible 
relationsliip  between  births  to  teenagers  and  the  racial  composition  of 
counties.     Zero-order  correlations  for  the  relationship  were  computed  for 
Blacks  and  l>niites  separately,     A  negative  correlation  v/as  obtained  for 
both  Miite  and  Black,  -0,214  and  -0.269,  respectively.     while  the  tabular 
rank  of  counties  with  respect  to  teen  births  as  a  percent  of  total  teen 
population — ages  15-17 — is  based  on  the  total  159  counties,  computations  of 
the  correlations  were  based  on  an  N  of  141  rather  than  the  total  number  of 
counties.     Counties  with  a  total  black  or  v/hite  teen  population  (15-17) 
under  25,  counties  with  no  Blacks  and/or  no  black  teenage  girls  in  the 
specified  age  bracket,  and  the  one  county  with  tlie  exceptionally  large  black 
population  were  excluded. 

The  obtained  correlation  indicate  that  for  both  black  and  white  teenagers 
there  was  a  tendency  for  percentage  births  to  decrease  as  the  percentage 
of  Blacks  in  the  population  increased.     The  correlations,  -0.214  and  -0.269, 
are  significant  at  the  .05  and  .01  levels  of  confidence,  respectively.  Ho^^7- 
ever,  it  is  difficult  at  this  point,   to  even  attempt  an  educated  guess  as  to 
what  this  relationship  implies.     The  following  general  hypotheses  are  offered, 
for  future  study:     (1)   ethnic  * (racial) ,  family,  and  peer  group  factors  may 
combine  to  form  differing  cultural  milieus  which  produce  teenagers  of  dis- 
tinctly different  value  orientations,  and  (2)  ethnic  and  community  factors 
may  combine  to  produce  differing  community  response  to  community  organiza- 
tion and  problems. 

In  summary,  existing  evidence  appears  to  indicate  that  social  concerns 
with  the  adolescent  pregnancy  phenomenon,  especially  as  these  concerns  are 
inspired  by  population  and  poverty  related  issues,  should  include  the  wed  as 
well  as  the  unwed  teenager.     There  ia  a  higher  incidence  of  legitimate  births 
than  illegitimate.     In  Georgia,  one  out  of  every  four  births  is  to  a  teenage 
mother  with  approximately  three  out  of  every  four  babies  born  to  teenage 
mothers  being  legitimate  at  births     In  addition,  there  is  evidence  which 
suggests  that  a  large  percent  of  married  and  unwed  teenagers  are  from  a  low 
socioeconomic,  background.    And  the  odds  are  against  these  young  mothers 
advancing  in  the  socioeconomic  structure. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  have  relevance  for  individual  counties 
as  well  as  for  the  State.     By  focusing  on  total  births  (legitimate/illegiti- 
mate ,  black/white)  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  perspective  of  the  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  birth  phenomenon  will  ensue  to  give  impetus  to  both  county 
and  State  action. 
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Births  to  adolescent  girls  17  and  under  numbered  9,048  in  Georgia  in 
1970.    Of  the  9,048,  539  births  were  to  teenagers  under  age  15.    With  18 
year  old  teenagers  included,  the  total  increased  to  16,103.     Teens  (15-17 
years)  delivering  live  births  represented  6.3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  girls  in  that  age  bracket.    This  means  th«at  slightly  more  than  six 
of  these  girls  in  a  100  delivered  live  births  in  Georgia  in  1970. 

Counties  were  compared  on  the  relationship  between  adolescent  births 
as  a  percent  of  total  teen  population  (15-17  years)  and  county  si^e  and 
percent  of  population  Black.     Results  indicated  no  relationship  between 
adolescent  births  and  county  size.     On  the  other  hand,  a  significant  nega- 
tive relationship  x^^as  obtained  for  the  relationship  bc-rweeiA  adolescent 
births  and  percent  of  population  Black. 

Dealing  with  resident  live  births  only,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
totals  do  not  represent  total  teen  conceptions,  e.g.,  abortions,  stillbirths, 
births  occurring  outside  the  State,  etc.     Assuming  further  that  most  teen 
births  (legitimate  and  illegitimate)  are  um\ranted  at  the  time  of  conception, 
it  would  appear  that  the  ideal  time  for  preventive  action  is  before  concep- 
tion occurs.     It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  significant  change  in  the 
incidence  of  conceptions  and  adolescent  births  may  result  from  access  to 
and  usage  of  effective  contraceptions.     Effective  contraception,  therefore, 
must  be  made  available  to  teenagers  regardless  of  marital  status. 
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RESIDENTIAL  PROJECTIONS  AND  PLACE  OP  RESIDENCE 
OF  SELECTED  LOUISIANA  RURAL  YOUTH* 
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Keng  Kun  Choo 
Rural  Sociology  Research  Department 
Louisiana  State  University 


Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  place  of  residence 
projections  and  attainments  of  selected  Louisiana  rural  youth  and  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  racial  and  sexual  differences.    More  specific- 
ally, the  objective  is  to  replicate  selected  residential  projections 
In  a  study  of  Texas  rural  youth  and  to  extend  the  analysis  to  sub- 
sequent place  of  residence  attainments.    Data  for  this  analysis  were 
obtained  from  a  panel  of  senior  boys  and  girls  In  twenty  Louisiana 
rural  high  schools  In  1968  who  were  followed  up  personally  or  by 
mall  In  1972.    Statistically  significant  chl-square  differences  at 
the  -01  level  by  race  and  sex  were  found  for  residential  aspirations 
and  expectations.    These  are  due  primarily  to  substantially  greater 
proportions  of  blacks  desiring  and  expecting  to  live  In  large  cities. 
Boys  were  more  likely  to  desire  and  expect  farm  residence.  Compari- 
sons for  strength  of  aspirations,  certainty  of  expectations,  and 
residential  attainments  were  not  statistically  significant,  except 
for  female  racial  differences  In  certainty.    Black  females  were  the 
most  certain  of  their  expectations  while  white  females  were  the  least 
certain.     In  general,  these  findings  replicate  those  of  the  Texas  study. 


Migration  Is  a  social  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  geographical 
distribution  of  a  population.     It  occurs  differentially  according  to 
conditions  of  the  areas  of  origin  and  destination  as  well  as  to  certain 
social  characteristics  of  the  migrant.    These  selective  differentials 
of  migrants  Include  age,  sex,  race,  education,  and  employment  (Bogue, 
1959:  504;  Lee,  1966:  56-57;  Suval,  1972:  6,  35-39). 

Youth  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  Is  a  well-known  social 
phenomenon  that  has  been  an  Interest  of  rural  sociologists  In  the 
United  States  for  several  decades.    Although  many  Interrelated  factors 


^Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers,  Atlanta,  February  1973.    This  research  was 
supported  by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  U.S.  Departnnent  of  Agriculture  as 
a  contribution  to  Regional  Research  Project  S-81,  "Development:  of 
Human  Resource  Potentials  of  Rural  Youth  in  the  South  and  their 
Patterns  of  Mobility."    The  writers  wish  to  express  their  appreciation 
r>o  Virginia  P.  Steelman  for  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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factors  Influence  this  migration  pattern  of  rural  youtfi,  four  major 
research  perspectives  that  have  developed  are  as  follows:  social 
norm;;  and  personal  aspirations,  demographic  and  ecological  factors, 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  family  and  community  factors 
(Bowles,  1965:  274), 

As  aspirational  approach  concerning  projections  of  rural  youth 
for  their  future  place  of  residence  was  introduced  almost  a  decade 
f^Zo*     More  recently,  a  conceptual  scheme  developed  for  occupational 
projections  has  been  employed  in  research  on  educational  and  residential 
projections  of  rural  youth  in  Texas   (Ohlendorf  and  Kuvlesky,  1968; 
Kuvlesky  and  Pelhaih ,  1970). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  place  of  residence 
projections  and  attainments  of  selected  Louisiana  rural  youth  and 
to  ascertain  the  na':ure  of  racial  and  sexual  differences.     More  spe- 
cifically, the  objective  is  to  replicate  certain  residential  projections 
in  the  Texas  study  .-=nd  to  extend  the  analysis  to  subsequent  place  of 
residence  attainments. 

Conceptual  Pramework 

The  conceptual  framework  utilized  in  this  research  distinguishes 
between  two  types  of  status  projections — aspirations  and  expectations 
(Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  1966).     Aspiration  is  the  desire  for  attainment 
of  a  status  while  expectation  is  the  anticipation  of  attaining  the 
status,  whether  or  not  it  is  desired. 

Both  aspirations  and  expectations  are  subdivided  analytically 
into  two  elements — the  object  of  the  orientation  (i.e.,  the  aspiration 
or  expectation)  a^.d  the  strength  of  orientation  toward  the  object. 
Strength  of  orientation  refers  to  the  strength  of  aspiration  and  the 
certainty  of  expectation. 

Review  of  Past  Research 

Kuvlesky  and  Pelham  (1970)  have  pointed  out  that  little  of  the 
research  on  migration  intentions  or  plans  of  youth  is  directly  relevant 
for  the  status  projection  conceptual  framework  because  the  research  is 
concerned  primarily  with  one's  intention  to  remain  in  or  leave  the 
present  community  of  residence  rather  than  an  orientation  to  the 
broader  range  of  potential  alternatives  for  future  places  of  residence. 
Their  extensive  literature  review  yielded  only  three  previous  studies 
that  focused  directly  on  residential  status  projections.     All  of  these 
were  concerned  with  ascertaining  residential  aspirations. 
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Tn  all  three  of  the  previous  studies,  more  girls  than  boys  wanted 
to  live  In  cities.     The  proportion  of  girls  was  two-thirds  compared  to 
one-half  of  the  boys  in  Kentucky  study  of  451  rural  high  school  seniors 
(Schwarzweller,  1960).     In  a  Michigan  study  of  545  high  school  seniors 
from  four  all-rural  counties,  the  proportions  were  one- third  for  girls 
and  one-fourth  for  boys   (Cowhig  e_t  al,  ,  1960)  •     More  females  also 
desired  urban  residence  in  a  Florida  study  of  171  black  and  240  white 
high  school  seniors  from  three  low-income  rural  counties   (Youmans , 

3JL' >  1965).     Blacks  were  more  likely  to  prefer  urban  residence  than 
whites  and  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the  boys   (almost  one- 
half)  wanted  to  live  in  the  country. 

In  their  study  of  residential  projections,  Kuvlesky  and  Pe  Jiam 
(1970)  found  that  much  larger  proportions  of  black  youth  aspired  to 
live  in  large  cities  while  more  white  youth  aspired  to  live  in  small 
cities  or  in  the  country.     Few  of  any  race-sex  grouping  except  white 
boys  (22  percent)  wanted  to  live  on  farms  •     A  majority  of  all  the 
groupings  were  weak  with  respect  to  strength  of  aspirations  -/ith  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  any  race-sex  groupings. 

The  Kuvlesky-Pelham  findings  for  expectations  were  similar  to 
those  for  aspirations  except  that  more  black  males  than  females  expected 
urban  residence.    With  th^.  exception  of  black  females,  their  data  show 
a  slight  but  consistent  t7;end  for  all  rate-sex  groupings  to  expect 
urban  residence  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  was  desired.     This  was 
especially  pronounced  for  white  males  because  smaller  proportions  expected 
to  live  on  farms  or  in  the  country.    Regarding  certainty  of  expectations, 
approximately  one-half  of  each  race-sex  grouping  was  certain  of  their 
residential  expectation.     The  racial  differences  in  all  the  findings 
persisted  when  SES  was  controlled. 


Procedure 

Data  Source  and  Collection 

Data  for  this  analysis  were  obtained  from  a  panel  of  seniors  in 
20  Louisiana  rural  high  schools  in  1968  who  were  followed-up  personally 
or  by  mail  in  1972. 

In  selecting  the  sample,  the  state  was  divided  into  four 
geographical  areas.     Schools  were  selected  from  the  rural  parishes 
within  each  area  to  obtain  racial  proportions  of  students  correspond- 
ing roughly  with  those  for  the  entire  state. 

Initial  data  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  1968  in  group  inter- 
views.    Seniors  attending  school  on  the  day  of  the  interviews  were 
included  in  the  sample.     No  attempt  was  made  to  contact  any  student 
who  was  absent.     This  procedure  yielded  544  questionnaires. 


Follow-up  data  were  obtained  In  the  summer  of  1972  primarily 
by  means  of  personal  interviews.    Mall  or  telephone  contact  was  used 
when  personal  Interviews  could  not  be  conducted  because  of  location 
outside  the  state.     Questionnaires  with  complete  data  for  1968  and  1972 
were  obtained  from  a  total  of  351  respondents  (or  64  percent  of  those 
in  the  1968  sample) . 

Variables 

Residential  aspiration  is  the  kind  of  place  where  one  most 
desires  to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     It  was  measured  with  a 
forced-choice  question  offering  these  alternatives:     large  city, 
medium  city,  small  city,  town  or  village,  country  but  not  on  a  farm, 
and  farm. 

Strength  of  residential  aspiration  represents  the  relative 
intensity  of  desire  for  one's  residential  aspiration.     The  measure 
was  a  question  that  forced  students  to  rank  the  Importance  of  their 
residential  aspiration  relative  to  six  other  status  aspirations — 
occupation,  Income,  education,  family,  material  possessions,  and 
leisure,     Tlie  possible  range  of  scores  was  from  1-7  and  they  were 
grouped  as  follows:     strong  (1-3),  intermediate  (4),  and  weak  (5-7), 

Residential  expectation  is  the  type  of  place  where  one  really 
expects  to  live  most  of  his  life;  it  was  measured  with  a  question  similar 
to  the  one  for  aspiration  except  that  desire  was  changed  to  expect. 

Certainty  of  residential  expectation  represents  how  sure  one  is 
that  he  will  actually  live  in  the  place  he  expects.     A  Likert-type 
scale  was  used  to  measure  fiva  degrees  of  certainty — very  certain, 
certain,  not  very  certain,  uncertain,  and  very  uncertain.     The  very 
certain  and  certain  categories  were  combined  as  cercaln  and  the 
remaining  three  were  combined  as  uncertain. 

Residential  attainment  is  the  type  of  place  where  one  presently 
resides.     It  was  measured  with  a  forced-choice  question  offering  these 
alternatives:     very  large  city,  small  city,  tovm  or  village,  country 
but  not  a  farm,  and  farm. 

Data  Analysis 

The  sample  was  subdivided  by  race  and  sex  so  that  four  separate 
analyses  were  conducted  for  each  variable.    Assessments  of  differences 
and  relationships  were  made  of  each  race-sex  grouping  for  each  variable. 
The  chl-square  test  for  two  Independent  samples   (Siegel,  1956:  104-111) 
was  used  to  measure  the  differences  between  race-sex  groupings  while  the 
coefficient  of  contingency  (Siegel,  1956:  196-202)  was  used  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  relationship.     The  .01  level  or  one  percent  probability 
was  the  criterion  used  to  determine  statistical  significance  of  the 
observed  relationships. 
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Results 

Residential  Aspirations 

Statistically  significant  differences  in  residential  aspirations 
were  noted  for  each  race-sex  grouping  (Table  I) .     These  were  due 
primarily  to  substantially  greater  proportions  of  blacks  desiring  to 
live  in  large  cities  and  to  considerable  variations  in  those  desiring 
to  live  on  farms.     TTiis  varied  from  one-fourth  of  the  white  males  to 
none  of  the  black  females.     Smaller  differences  included  males 
being  less  likely  to  desire  living  in  medium  cities,  black  males  not 
desiring  to  live  in  small  cities,  and  less  black  females  wanting  to 
live  in  the  open  country.     In  addition  to  the  statistically  significant 
chi-square  differences  for  each  race-sex  grouping,  substantial  coeffi- 
cients of  contingency  (0.32  to  0.42)  indicated  rather  strong  race-sex 
relationships  with  residential  aspirations. 

Table  1.     Residential  aspirations  of  selected  Louisiana  rural  youth  in 
1968  by  race  and  sex  (percentages). 


White  Black 


Typo  of  Place 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Fema le 

Large  city 

4 

7 

25 

33 

Medium  city 

13 

26 

16 

27 

Small  city 

12 

12 

0 

12 

Town/village 

12 

15 

11 

16 

Open  country 

34 

31 

32 

12 

Farm 

25 

9 

16 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N 

110 

120 

44 

74 

No  information 

3 

Grouping 

Chi-square 

d.f . 

P  at 

.01 

C 

Race 

VM  -  BM 

19.39 

5 

S 

0.33 

WF  -  BF 

32.01 

5 

S 

0.38 

Sex 

m  -  WF 

55.64 

5 

s 

0.32 

BM  -  BF 

25.05 

5 

s 

0.42 
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Table  2.     Strength  of  residential  aspirations  in  1968  ct.'  selected 
Louisiana  rural  youth  by  race  and  sex  (percentages). 


Wlilte 

Black 

Strength 

Male  Femal*-^. 

Maie 

Female 

Strong 

90 

JO 

26 

23 

Intermediate 

9  A 

J  J 

JO 

Weak 

46 

43 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

ion 

100 

N 

110 

120 

39 

74 

No  Information 

5 

3 

Grouping 

Chi-square 

d.f . 

P  at  . 

01 

C 

Race 

WM  -  BM 

1.32 

2 

NS 

0.09 

WF  -  BF 

4.54 

2 

NS 

0.15 

Sex 

WM  -  WF 

0.34 

2 

:js 

0.04 

BM  -  BF 

0.24 

2 

NS 

0.05 

No  statistically  significant  results  were  found  regarding 
strength  of  residential  aspirations  (Table  2).     However,  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  racial  differences  were  greater  than  the  sexual  differences. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  more  whites  having  stronger  residential 
aspirations  while  more  blacks  had  intermediate  strength  levels.  These 
differences  were  most  pronounced  between  the  white  and  black  females. 

Residential  Exp e eta tlons 

The  findings  for  residential  expectations  closely  parallel 
those  for  aspirations  with  statistically  significant  differences  for 
each  race-sex  grouping  (Table  3).     The  greatest  differences  were  that 
substantially  greater  proportions  of  blacks  expected  to  live  In  large 
cities  and  the  differences  for  farm  residence  was  also  apparent, 
although  less  pronounced  than  for  aspirations.    Much  larger  proportions 
of  white  males  expected  to  live  in  the  open  country  but  considerably 
smaller  proportions  of  black  females  expected  to  do  so.    White  females 
were  most  likely  to  expect  medium  city  residence  while  white  males 
were  least  likely  to  do  so.    No  black  males  expected  to  live  In  small 
cities,  as  was  also  the  case  for  aspirations.    Again,  the  substantial 
coefficients  of  contingency  (0.31  to  0,39)  Indicated  moderately  strong 
race-sex  relationships  with  residential  expectations. 
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TabT  ^  3.     'Residential  expectations  of  selected  Louisia'»i  rural  youth  in 
1968  by  race  and  sex  (percentages'^  . 


White   Black 


^jt'^  rJ.ace 

iiaie 

Female 

Male 

Female 

T  .ATT  CP    r»  1  i-\7 

1  n 

n  "1 

31 

Medium  city 

15 

31 

22 

26 

Small  city 

13 

1 6 

n 

1  Q 

Town/village 

13 

19 

10 

13 

Open  country 

31 

22 

22 

11 

Farm 

18 

5 

14 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N 

109 

118 

41 

74 

No  information 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Grouping 

Chi-square 

d.f . 

P  at  .01 

Race 

WM  -  BM 

16.37 

5 

S 

0.31 

WF  -  BF 

25.06 

5 

S 

0.34 

Sex 

WM  -  WF 

19.61 

5 

s 

0.31 

BM  -  BF 

21.26 

5 

s 

0.39  • 

Table  4.     Certainty  of  residential  expectations  in  1968  of  selected 
Louisiana  rural  youth  by  race  and  sex  (percentages). 


White  Black 


Certainty 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Certain 

57 

42 

67 

78 

Uncertain 

43 

58 

33 

22 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N 

109 

119 

43 

74 

No  infomation 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Grouping 

Chi-square 

d.f. 

P  at  .01 

C 

Race 

WM  -  BM 

1.43 

1 

NS 

0.10 

WF  -  BF 

24.48 

1 

S 

0.34 

Sex 

WM  - 

5.03 

1 

NS 

0.15 

BM  -  BF 

1.71 

1 

NS 

0.12 
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In  general,  the  youth  in  this  study  were  certain  about  their 
residential  expectations  (Table  4).    With  the  exception  of  white 
females,  over  one-half  of  each  race-sex  grouping  was  certain  they 
would  live  in  the  place  they  expected.     For  white  females,  this 
situation  was  reversed  and  it  accounts  for  the  only  statistically 
significant  result — the  differences  between  black  and  white  females. 
This  also  produced  a  substantial  coefficient  of  contingency  (0,34). 
Since  less  than  over-half  of  the  white  female  and  only  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  the  white  males  were  certain  of  their  expectations, 
black  youth  were  more  certain  of  their  expected  place  of  residence 
than  were  white  youth. 

Residential  Attainments 

None  of  the  race-sex  comparisons  produced  statistically 
significant  results  for  residential  attainments  (Table  5).  However, 
some  of  the  comparisons — especially  the  racial  ones — are  interesting. 
Much  larger  proportions  of  the  blacks  (more  than  one-third)  lived  in 
very  large  cities  compared  to  only  one-fifth  of  the  whites.     No  black 
males  and  only  three  percent  of  the  black  females  lived  on  farms 
compared  to  sixteen  percent  of  the  white  males  and  eight  percent  of 
the  white  females.     The  other  notable  difference  was  that  only  eight 
percent  of  the  black  females  lived  in  small  cities  compared  to  at 
least  twice  of  this  percentage  for  all  the  other  groupings.  The 
racial  comparisons  yielded  moderate  contingency  coefficients  (0.24) 
while  the  sexual  ones  were  weak  (0.15  and  0.17). 

Table  5.    Residential  attainments  of  selected  Louisiana  rural  youth  in 
1972  by  race  and  sex  (percentages). 


White 

Black 

Type  of  Place 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Very  large  city 

22 

19 

34 

35 

Small  city 

16 

21 

16 

8 

Town/village 

26 

28 

25 

30 

Open  country 

20 

24 

25 

24 

Farm 

16 

8 

0 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

N 

109 

120 

41 

76 

No  information 

1 

3 

1 

Grouping 

Chi-square 

d.f . 

P  at  .01 

C 

Race 

WM  -  BM 

8.81 

4 

NS 

0.24 

WF  -  BF 

11.84 

4 

NS 

0.24 

Sex 

WM  -  WF 

5.57 

4 

NS 

0.15 

BM  -  BF 

3.44 

4 

NS 

0.17 
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Discussion 

This  research  adds  to  the  limited  body  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing place  of  residence  projections  and  attainments  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  replicates  a  similar  study  of  residential  projections  of  rural 
high  school  sophomores  in  Texas,     Second,  it  is  the  first  known  study 
to  analyze  subsequent  residential  attainments. 

The  findings  of  this  study  provide  further  support  for  the 
generalizations  from  the  limited  past  studies  that  rural  female  ^md' 
black  youth  have  a  greater  propensity  to  desire  and  expect  urban 
residence.     For  white  female  aspirations,  this  finding  has  been 
reported  in  all  four  previous  studies  during  the  past  decade.  Further 
reservations  are  in  order  for  expectations  because  only  one  other  study 
of  residential  expectations  is  known  to  have  been  conducted.  The 
racial  differences  for  the  variables  also  need  to  be  qualified  due  to 
the  small  nvimber  of  available  studies.     In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  racial  and  sexual  differences  in  residential  aspirations 
and  expectations  in  this  study  are  consistent  across  all  groupings 
whereas  the  sexual  differences  for  blacks  were  not  statistically  sigriri- 
cant  in  the  Texas  study.     The  findings  in  this  study  support  thos*-  of 
other  studies  in  which  residential  aspirations  have  been  founr*  ^o  be 
weak.     However,  large  proportions  of  all  youth,  particularly  olacks, 
were  certain  of  their  expectations  in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  the 
only  other  one  in  which  certainty  was  studied. 

Since  this  is  the  only  known  study  of  residential  attainments, 
the  basis  for  generalization  is  restricted  severely.     However,  some 
comments  and  observations  about  the  findings  are  in  order.     The  absence 
of  any  statistically  significant  racial  and  sexual  differences  in 
attainments  is  somewhat  surprising,  especially  since  such  strong 
differences  existed  for  aspirations  and  expectations  four  years  ear Ilex . 
Subsequent  analyses  should  determine  whether  these  differences  persist 
in  aspirations  and  expectations  after  four  years.     Further  analysis 
is  also  needed  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between 
residential  projections  (aspirations  and  expectations)  and  place  of 
residence  attainments.     Such  analyses  are  planned  with  the  data  used 
in  this  study. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  residential  aspirations, 
expectations,  and  attainments  are  relevant  for  the  current  policy 
emphasis  on  rural  development.     The  desires  and  plans  of  rural  youth 
are  a  key  element  for  the  success  of  this  program  and  the  findings 
of  this  study  suggest  that  more  rural  youth  want  to  live  in  rural 
areas  than  are  able  to  do  so  currently.     In  this  regard,  it  would 
also  be  interesting  to  compare  the  place  of  residence  projections 
and  attainments  of  urban  youth  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
aspire  and  expect  to  reside  in  rural  areas. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  lot  has  been  written  about  a  rather  vague,  heterogeneous  ca- 
tegory of  families  often  labeled  "disadvantaged"  or  "low-income".  We 
generally  have  in  mind  the  economically  poor  when  we  use  such  labels 
(The  Concept  of  Poverty >  Gordon,  1965).    Economic  disadvantagement 
or  "poverty",  however,  is  only  one  way  in  which  family  units  can  be 
disadvantaged.    There  are  forms  of  disability  suffered  by  families 
that  are  not  limited  to  the  poverty  class—although  they  are  usually 
hypothesized  to  be  more  prevalent  among  the  economically  disadvantaged 
families  than  others*    Social  scientists  need  to  begin  making  more  pre- 
cise distinctions  between  types  of  family  disability  if  we  are  to  clearly 
understand  how  the  well-being  of  a  family  unit  relates  to  other  family 
attributes  and  potentials  of  its  membership.    The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  make  a  start  in  this  direction  by  looking  conceptually  at  a  form 
of  family  disadvantagement — membership  disability — that  has  received 
little  attention  from  researchers  in  the  past. 

Our  first  objective  in  this  paper  is  to  develop  a  conceptual  frame- 
work capable  of  translating  membership  disability  of  biological  or  per- 
sonality origins  into  an  attribute  of  the  family  as  a  social  unit.  Se- 
condly, we  intend  to  make  explicit  connections  between  individual  based 
disability  and  stress  points  within  the  family  system  and  in  its  exter- 
nal social  relations  (Bredemeler  and  Stephenson,  1962:47-59).  Suggestions 
will  be  offered  relative  to  directions  for  future  research  suggested  by 
this  framework » 


WHAT  THE  PAST  RESEARCH  SHOWS 

Little  exists  in  the  accumulated  research  of  sociology  relating 
to  membership  disability.    This  should  not  be  too  surprising  since  the 
field  of  medical  and  health  studies  has  only  begun  to  build  steam  in 
the  last  few  years.    It  still  represents  a  relacively  minor  problem 
area  in  terms  of  the  attention  we  give  it.    Hbch  of  the  existing  accu- 
mulated literature  is  made  up  of  relatively  recent,  scattered  efforts 
showing  a  lack  of  any  kind  of  clear  conceptual  or  theoretical  contin- 
uity.   The  review  of  literature  we  have  done — and  we  think  It  is  re- 
latively comprehensive — demonstrates  two  different  conceptual  perspec- 
tives toward  family  disability — viewing  it  as  an  individual  attribute 
and  as  a  specialized  role,  "the  sick  role"  (Hrubec,  1959:271;  Fetronl, 
1969;  Geersten  and  Gray,  1970;  Phillips,  1965;  and  Fetronl,  1969). 

With  the  exception  of  a  study  carried  out  by  these  authors  (Byrd, 
Taft,  Kuvlesky«  1972)  no  reports  of  research  could  be  located  which 
viewed  disability  as  an  attribute  of  the  whole  family  conceived  of  as 
a  whole  social  group. 
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The  literature  on  social  causes  of  disability  is  also  very  scant. 
Only  two  articles  were  found  which,  in  a  small  part,  relate  directly 
to  this  issue,    Hrubec  (1959:271)  found,  "The  presence  of  a  health 
problem  in  one  of  the  family  members  is  accompanied  by  the  presence  of 
health  problems  in  the  other  family  members/'    Surprisingly,  Petroni 
(1969)  found  that  SES  was  not  related  to  the  frequency  of  reported  ill- 
nesses and  that  family  size  was  inversely  relat'^d  to  reported  illnesses 
for  the  lower  class  but  not  for  the  middle  class. 

No  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  studies  on  perceived 
rights  to  the  sick  role  as  no  evidence  exists  to  establish  the  relation 
between  the  perception  of  the  role  and  those  who  actually  become  dis- 
abled.    It  can  be  tentatively  concluded,  h.^vaver,  that  family  factors 
may  be  as  Important  in  determining  disability  in  individuals  as  indi- 
vidual factors.    Causes  of  individual  and  family  disability  may  be 
different — future  research  should  shed  some  light  on  this. 

What  about  stress  caused  by  disability?    Again,  few  studies  exist 
which  shed  light  upon  th"*  s  question*    Rosenstock  and  Kutner  (1967) 
write  that  in  a  crisis  a  family  generally  experiences  a  change  of  role 
patterns,  expectations,  and  a  general  disorganization  which  is  followed 
by  recovery  and  reorganization,  or  alienation  and  dissolution.    More  to 
the  point,  Hrubec  (1959)  found  that  both  families  with  disabled  members 
and  the  disabled  people  themselves  had  more  social  problems  than  others. 
Nagi  and  Clark  (1964)  discovered  that  araor.g  couples  under  25,  at  the  on- 
set of  a  disability  of  one  of  the  married  partners  were  more  likely  to 
separate  or  divorce  as  a  result  of  the  stress  caused  by  disability. 
Those  who  stayed  together  had  higher  occupational,  income,  and  educa- 
tional levels,  more  children  under  10,  and  more  owned  their  own  houses. 
It  appears  that  the  resolution  of  stress  caused  by  disability  has  a 
positive  influence  on  family  performance.    Ludwig  and  Collette  (1969) 
studied  dependent  (upon  wife)  and  nondependent  disabled  husbands.  They 
found  that  dependent  husbands  spent  more  time  with  their  wives  and  less 
time  with  friends  and  relatives  and  were  less  likely  to  be  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process.    Gibson  and  Ludwig  (1968)  studied  social 
security  disability  applicants  and  found  fewer  disabled  Blacks  married. 
Deutsch  and  Goldston  (1960)  found  that  disabled  husband-fathers  seemed 
to  have  had  the  greatest  impact  of  change  or  disorganization  to  deal 
with  in  their  family  roles.    They  concluded  that  few  families  can  meet 
this  kind  of  stres3. 

This  modest  number  of  studies — scattered  in  place,  time,  and 
focus — has  done  little  more  than  document  the  fact  that  interrial  and 
external  family  stresses  can  be  produced  by  disability.    Some  of  this 
research  does  establish  an  empirical  link  between  disability  of  an 
organic  and  personality  nature  with  stress  at  the  social  system  level, 
the  family  unit. 
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As  an  aside,  taking  a  bare-facec^  empirical-descriptive  point  of 
view  for  a  moment,  not  much  exists  even  on  the  distribution  of  indivi- 
dual disability  in  a  gross  sense  among  different  social  typps  of  family 
units.    An  earliet^  paper  by  these  authors  has  demonstrated  that  dis- 
ability viewed  as  a  family  attribute  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
when  it  is  viewed  as  an  individual  attribute  (Byrd,  Taft,  Kuvlesky, 
1972).    Almost  one-fourth  of  all  families  in  a  sample  of  metropolitan 
and  nonmetropolitan  blacks  were  found  to  be  disabled  in  this  study. 

Perhaps  one  good  explanation  for  the  lack  of  more  research  in 
this  problem  area  and  the  conceptually  barren  and  eclectic  nature  of 
that  which  does  exist  has  beer  the  lack  of  a  systematic,  broad,  guiding 
frame  of  reference.    The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  given  to  an 
attempt  to  make  a  start  at  formulating  such  an  inclusive  conceptual 
scheme  based  on  an  equilibrium-stress  model  of  interpenetrating  levels 
of  behavior  organization  (Parsons,  1951), 


TOWARD  A  GENERAL  FRAMEWORK:    THE  CONTEXT  OF  FAMILY  BEHAVIOR 

One  atten5)t  to  marshal  ideas  relative  to  building  a  broad  general 
framework  for  the  study  of  ^he  family  as  a  whole  unit  operating  within 
the  context  of  a  psychological  interior  environment  and  external  social 
environment  exists  in  a  recent  book  of  essays  by  Gerald  Handel  (1967) 
entitled.  The  Psychosocial  Interior  of  the  Family.    Even  here,  in  a 
collection  of  23  separate  pieces,  only  two  articles  relate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  broad,  contextual  framework  for  viewing  family  dis- 
ability at  several  system  levels:    articles  by  Hell  and  Handel  (10-24) 
and  by  Handel  (517-550).    While  both  are  useful,  neither  goes  beyond 
a  simple  suggestion  of  the  system  levels  of  operation  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  a  structural  review  of  relevant  research.    Neither  accom- 
plishes the  broad  framework  for  analysis  promised  in  the  title  of  the 
book. 

A  broad  and  inclusive  frame  of  reference  that  can  handle  the  di- 
versity of  cultural  and  social  system  variations  existing  in  our  com- 
plex society,  and  one  which  also  can  handle  the  problem  of  inter- 
penetrating levels  of  human  reality  is  needed  for  a  comprehensive,  in- 
depth  analysis  of  fat^ily  disability.    It  is  our  judgment  that  Talcott 
Parsons'  (1951)  schema  of  system  levels  for  action  provides  the  basis 
for  ouch  a  framework.    Parsons  views  human  reality  as  structured  in 
four  Separate  but  interpenetrating  levels  of  organization:  cultural, 
social,  psychological,  and  biological  (Black,  1960:29-38).    Hi3  asser- 
tion of  interpenetration  holds  that  each  of  these  levels  impacts  on 
each  of  the  others,  but  in  varying  degrees.    If  this  is  a  valid  asser- 
tion— and  we  think  it  is — the  causes  of  family  disability  might  evolve 
from  any  of  these  system  levels.    Likewise,  disability  of  members  at 
the  biological  and  personality  levels  must  impact  on  the  family,  and 
then  through  it  to  the  larger  social  and  cultural  universe  of  which  it 
is  a  part.    In  Figure   1  we  attempt  to  show  how  these  ideas  of  Parsons 
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can  be  used  to  provide  a  broad,  comprehensive  framework  to  analyze 
family  units  in  reciprocal  interaction  with  elements  in  their  interior 
and  exterior  environment.    We  have  introduced  several  complicating  di- 
mensions of  variability  (i.e,  class^  ethnicity,  and  place  of  residence) 
to  demonstrate  the  potential  for  comparative  analysis  inherent  in  the 
schema* 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  one  clear  advantage  to  the 
use  of  this  framework,  or  some  similarly  broad  one,  is  that  it  does 
facilitate  interdisciplinary  thinking  about  research  problems  and  point 
to  areas  or  potential  interdisciplinary  investigation.    Of  course,  this 
may  also  be  viewed  as  a  limitation.    If  one  were  to  try  and  carry  out 
all  potential  dimens^'^ns  of  investigation  at  one  time,  you  would  need 
a  large  and  diverse  team  of  researchers.    Fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this — even  the  lone,  single-discipline  researcher  can 
be  aided  in  gaining  direction  from  such  a  broad  perspective. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  this  schema  needs  to  be  tested  in 
research  to  assess  its  utility  for  analysis.    One  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  attempt  to  use  it  to  organize  and  integrate  the  past  research  on 
family  disability  alluded  to  before.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  do 
this  here,  but  it  does  point  to  an  immediate  research  need  for  the 
future. 

Figure  1    demonstrates  quite  clearly  the  potential  complexity 
of  dealing  adequately  in  research  of  even  relatively  "siii?>le*'  social 
issues  such  as  disability.    The  lines  in  the  diagram  indicate  the 
reciprocal  interpenetrations  among  different  levels  of  behavioral 
organization  and  among  units  at  the  same  levels  that  should  have  meaning 
for  family  disability.    Those  appeecing  as  arrows  indicate  sources  of 
prime  causal  factors  related  to  tht  incidence  of  family  disability. 
While  this  model  needs  extensive  el  boratibn  and  specification — not  to 
mention  testing  in  research — even  ±\  this  rough  shape  it  can  provide 
a  broad  orienting  framework  for  mOT2  specific  efforts  aimed  at  con- 
ceptual specification  of  internal  :^a^ly  elements  and  processes. 
Fieure    2  demonstrates  this  shift  in  cognitive  focus  toward  a  narrower 
spectrtjm  of  conceptual  operations  centering  on  the  family  as  a  unit 
and  family  disability  as  the  focal  attribute  of  that  unit. 
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FAMILY  DISABILITY  AND  STRESS:    BASIC  CONCEPTIONS 


Overview  of  Conceptual  Needs 

Any  abnormality  of  personality  or  biological  structure  or  process 
that  produces  stress  for  the  individual  in  his  adjustment  to  himself 
or  his  external  environment  can  be  labeled  an  individual  disability > 
It  is  problematic  whether  or  not  disability  of  this  kind  will  influence 
operations  of  his  family  roles,  reactions  of  other  family  members  to- 
ward him,  or  the  operations  of  the  family  viewed  as  a  whole  unit.  In 
Figure  2    we  have  depicted  some  of  the  causal  flows  of  disability  at 
the  level  of  individual  action  (solid  arrows)  and  then  the  lines  of 
potential  stress  causing  disability  for  the  family  as  a  unit  (broken 
arrows),  including  the  source  which  is  our  dominant  concern  here — 
the  individual  (double  solid  arrows) .    This  provides  a  pictorial  view 
or  map  of  the  conceptual  distinctions  to  follow. 

When  individual  disability  of  a  member  of  a  family  introduces  role 
stress  to  the  extent  that  the  performances  of  the  member's  internal 
family  role  relations  (role-set)  are  influenced  negatively,  a  state  of 
membership  disability  is  considered  to  exist*    In  turn,  when  the  state 
of  membership  disability  produces  problems  requiring  adjustment  of 
family  structures,  family  stress  exists.    As  an  aside,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  family  stress  can  evolve  from  other  sources.  Figure 
2^.    When  the  family  stress  is  such  that  it  impedes  the  maintenance 
of  integration  in  the  family  system  and/or  negatively  influences  the 
unit's  capability  for  adaptation  to  the  total  environment — including 
the  social — and  this  condition  becomes  patterned^    these  patterns  are 
labeled  family  disabilities. 

While  the  sequence  of  assertions  given  above  does  include  a  des- 
cription of  the  meaningiS  of  the  basic  conceptions  we  are  concerned  with 
here — individual  disability,  membership  disability,  family  stress,  and 
family  disability — each  requires  some  additional  specification,  elabor- 
ation, and  demonstration  of  utility  for  analysis.    It  should  be  obvious 
to  the  reader  that  we  remain  consistent  with  our  broad  Parsonian  frame- 
work in  our  conceptions  here — they  presume  a  system  normally  striving 
for  equilibrium  and  are  defined  in  functional  terms  (Bredemeier  and 
Stephenson,  1962:  Chpt.  2). 

Individual  Disability 

The  disability  of  individual  members  of  the  group,  when  considered 
as  individual  human  beings  and  defined  in  biological  or  psychological 
terms,  is  here  termed  "individual  disability"*    Because  the  biological 
and  psychological  attributes  of  individuals  are  basic  resources  or,  in 
Loomis's  (1960)  terminology,  facilities  for  operation  of  the  family 
system,  the  quality  of  these  should  be  expected  to  have  some  impact  on 
the  social  system  level  of  operations.    Of  course,  this  impact  will 
vary  depending  on  at  least  several  considerations  at  both  the  individual 
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and  social  system  level:  nature  and  degree  of  individual  disability, 
positional  location  of  the  disabled  person,  and  level  of  economic  re- 
sources available* 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  inlividual  disabilities  need  not  trans- 
late directly  into  membership  disability;  at  least,  it  is  problematic 
whether  they  will  or  not.    Individuals  may  suffer  biological  or  psy- 
chological weaknesses,  faults,  abnormalities,  or  illnesses  that  create 
serious  problems  of  adjustment  for  them  as  individuals  without  this 
condition  necessarily  having  an  important  impact  on  their  family  role 
performances  and  requirements.    Admittedly  this  is  more  a  possibility 
than  a  probability  from  our  point-of-view.    Still,  it  provides  suf- 
ficient reason  to  conceptually  distinguish  between  the  disability  of 
the  individual  and  the  conss^^uences  of  this  for  role  performance  and 
for  the  family  as  a  social  unit. 

We  have  asserted  earlier  chat  type  and  degree  of  individual  dis- 
ability are  two  factors  that  will  influence  the  nature  of  its  impact 
on  the  system.    The  logical,  general  types  of  individual  disability 
in  this  regard  are  outlined  in  Figure  3^. 


Figure  3.    General  Types  of  Individual  Disability,  Based  on 
Personality  and  Biological  Malat tributes 


Nondisabled 

Disabled 

System  Level 

Type  I 

Type  II 

Type  III 

Biological  Normal 

^normal 

^normal 

Normal 

Psychological  Normal 

Abnormal 

Normal 

M)normal 

Membership  Disability 

We  have  no  interest  in  considering  further  individual  disability 
that  has  minimal  or  no  impact  on  the  family  system.    From  the  system 
point  of  view,  the  individual  member  is  not  disabled  relative  to  its 
requirements  under  such  circumstances.    However,  if  individual  disability 
impedes  a  family  member's  role  performance  it  has  social  significance 
for  the  family  and  becomes  labeled  membership  disability.  Obviously, 
we  are  using  a  functional  criterion  to  distinguish  individual  and  mem- 
bership disabilities.  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4.    Conceptual  Distinction  Between  Inc.lvidual  and  Membership 
Disability  Among  Family  Members. 


Type  of 

Disability 

Biological  or  Psychological  Malattrlbutes 

Personal  Stress    Role  Stress     Social  Impact 

Individual 

yes                 no  none 

Membership 

yes                  yes  probable 

Obviously  siib-types  of  membership  disability  should  be  specified, 
at  least,  In  terms  of  type  and  degree  of  individual  malattrlbutes  (see 
Figure  3),    Also,  It  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  a  qualitative  ty- 
pology of  kinds  of  disability  might  have  explanatory  utility  at  the 
social  system  level.    However,  ve  leave  these  problems  to  be  developed 
through  future  efforts.    Specification  of  such  subtypes  and  testing 
their  research  utility  should  provide  an  immediate,  priority  research 
problem. 

Membership  disability,  as  discussed  above,  is  grounded  in  individual 
disability  and  probably  will  influence  processes  of  family  integration 
or  adaptation.    Let  us  examine  a  few  hypothetical  examples  of  this  com- 
plex Intersystem  Interpenetration  in  terms  of  our  earlier  typology  of 
individual  disability  (Figure  3)»    The  person  categorized  as  "Abnormal, 
Type  I"  is  both  psychologically  and  physically  abnormal.    Imagine  a  per- 
son inflicted  with  both  ulcers  and  paranoia.  He  may  have  become  thus  in 
one  of  several  ways.    He  could  have  started  out  with  a  psychological 
problem  and  allowed  that  to  affect  him  physically*    Or,  he  could  have 
been  a  paranoiac  which  affected  him  physically  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer* 
On  the  other  hand,  this  person  may  have  been  physically  maladjusted 
and,  in  turn,  became  a  paranoiac.    Another  possibility  is  that  an  in- 
dividual experienced  a  single  catastrophic  event  which  left  him  both 
psychologically  and  physically  Injured.    Finally,  the  person  may  have 
become  psychologically  and  physically  maladjusted  as  a  result  of  en- 
tirely Independent  causes.    Functioning — malfunctioning  may  be  seen  as 
a  continuum*    The  major  concern  here  however.  Is  the  degree  to  which 
role  behavior  of  an  actor  in  a  social  system  is  affected  by  personality 
and  biological  system  malattrlbutes,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  mal- 
function (Gross,  et  al>,  1958:  Chpt.  4;  Deaay,  1969:  Chpt.  6)*  Pre- 
sume the  individual  described  above  is  a  father  in  a  small  family:  his 
ulcer,  regardless  of  how  bad  it  Is,  will  not  likely  impact  on  his  family 
role«-set  to  the  extent  that  his  paranoia  will,  regardless  of  how  mild  it 
is.    His  probable  patterned  tendency  to  be  suspect  of  motives  of  be* 
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Famlly  Stress 

As  mentioned  earlier,  family  stress  Is  simply  viewed  as  a  state 
of  disequilibrium  or  maladjustment  of  the  family  social  system;  for 
instance,  conflict  between  marital  partners  over  whether  or  not  chil- 
dren should  have  a  regular  weekly  allowance  or  not.    Economically  dis- 
advantaged families,  including  ethnic  minorities,  can  be  expected  to 
be  less  flexible  in  their  ability  to  tolerate  such  stress  than  others. 
Affluence  provides  opportunity  for  more  alternative  adjustments  to  such 
situations  than  does  poverty. 

Family  stress  results  from  impediments  to  performance  of  family 
roles  or  functions  that  disrupt  or  have  a  high  probability  of  disrupting 
family  maintenance,  cohesion,  intraunit  Interactions,  or  external  re- 
lations with  other  units.    More  specifically,  the  direct  sources  of 
stress  may  be  in  the  individual's  performance  of  internal  roles,  con- 
flict between  Individuals  in  performance  of  rcles,  or  extrasystem  role 
linkage.    Membership  disability  can  Impact  on  these  considerations,  and 
thereby  produce  stress  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  potential  negative, 
influence  for  the  family. 

Types  of  family  stress  can  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  the 
nature  of  the  adjustment  problem.    Of  course,  a  family  in  trouble  can — 
and  probably  does  more  often  than  not — experience  several  different  types 
of  stress  at  one  time.    A  simple  typology  could  be  based  on  general 
social  and  economic  problems  as  shown  in  Figure  5.    Obviously,  each  of 
these  general  types  could  be  subdivided  into  significant  subtypes  through 
the  addition  of  more  specific  considerations. 

Figure  5.    General  Types  of  Family  Stress;    Social  and 
Economic  Problems. 


Internal  Low  Cohesion  Poor  Management 

External  Interunit  Conflict,  Inadequate  Resources 

Social  Isolation  or  Facilities 


It  should  be  made  clear  that  what  we  are  defining  as  family  stress 
could  evolve  from  any  system  level  of  human  reality,  including  the 
social  and  cultural;  however,  for  our  purposes  here  it  Is  only  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  those  evolving  as  a  consequence  of  problems  inherent 
in  the  biological  and  psychic  statuses  of  individuals  who  are  members 
of  the  family:    in  other  words,  from  membership  disability  in  terms  of 
our  prior  definitions.    Still,  a  research  problem  of  a  more  general 
nature  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point:    the  need  to  develop  good, 
generally  valid  indicators  and  measures  of  the  functionally  different 
types  of  stress  mentioned  in  Figure  4  and  others  (i.e.  value  conflicts, 
negative  social  orientations  of  actors,  lack  of  family  identification. 
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poor  boundary  maintenance,  and  etc.). 

Family  Disability 

Membership  disability  Is  transformed  Into  family  disability  through 
the  production  of  family  stress.    Family  disability  that  results  in  this 
manner  constitutes  properties  of  the  system  or  group  and  can  be  viewed 
from  several  different  perspectives  or  "dimensions  of  family  disability": 
magnitude  of  collective  disability,  positional  distribution  of  disability^ 
and  specialized  roles  (i.e.  "the  sick  role") . 

Collective  Disability 

Collective  disability  simply  refers  to  the  amount  of  aggregate 
disability  existing  among  the  total  number  of  individuals  identified 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  particular  family  unit  (i.e.^  the  collectivity 
or  group).    From  a  social  system  perspective  this  is  the  crudest  way  to 
view  the  disability  of  the  unit:    it  does  not  really  relate  to  properties 
of  the  social  system  per  se.    Still,  even  in  this  respect,  family  dis- 
ability has  been  little  Investigated  (Byrd,  Taft,  and  Kuvlesky,  1972). 
In  an  earlier  research  analysis  we  represented  this  with  an  index  de- 
veloped to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  total  membership  disability  (Byrd, 
Taft,  Kuvlesky,  1972).    This  index  is  described  in  the  APPENDIX  of  this 
paper . 

The  Sick  Role 

The  concept  of  special  roles  evolving  within  the  social  unit  to 
house  a  disabled  member  has  been  researched  to  a  limited  extent  (Gordon, 
1966:  Chpt.  2).    We  still  know  little  about  the  nature  of  the  definition 
of  these  roles,  how  they  are  instigated  or  terminated,  and  how  they  in- 
fluence the  structures  and  operations  of  the  larger  family  unit.  Of 
course,  the  conception  of  a  "legitimate"  sick  role  is  one  way  the  family 
unit  may  attempt  to  adjust  to  menobership  disability  with  minimum  stress. 
Whether  or  not  this  works  as  an  adaptive  mechanism  under  varying  con- 
ditions is  a  live  question  deserving  much  future  research. 

One  problem  of  particular  interest  to  social  scientists  is  how 
duration  of  existence  of  the  sick  role  impacts  on  the  ill  member's 
family  role  and  the  family.    There  would  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
possible  distinctly  different  variations  in  this  respect:  "temporary 
sick-role" >  "enduring  sick-role",  and  "permanent  sick-role."    It  would 
seem  logical  to  expect  that  at  least  two  variables  would  influence 
variation  in  patterned  definitions  of  all  or  some  of  these  sick-roles — 
SES  and  size  of  family.    This  suggests  a  line  of  research  that  should 
be  attractive  to  some  sociologists. 
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Posltional  Distribution 

Perhaps,  the  dimension  of  family  disability  having  the  most  re- 
search potential  for  sociologists  is  positional  distribution  of  member- 
ship disability.    As  reported  earlier,  at  least  one  study  has  shown 
that  where  disability  occurs  in  the  family,  relative  to  functional  status- 
roles,  it  does  make  a  difference  in  family  disruptions  (Deutsch  and 
Goldston,  1960).    An  interesting  question  to  explore  evolves  from  Goldston's 
earlier  finding  that  disability  in  the  husband-father  role  seems  to  be 
more  disruptive  than  disability  housed  in  other  family  positions.  Is 
this  because  the  adult  males  were  usually  the  main  breadwinners  in  the 
families  he  studied?    Would  the  same  be  found  in  cases  where  the  husband 
was  unemployed? 

Family  disability  has  different  meanings  for  the  family,  dc'pendent 
upon  who  is  disabled — the  father,  the  mother,  or  the  child.    The  impact 
varies  with  differential  location  of  the  disabled  member  and  conditional 
factors  of  family  life  (i-e.  economic  status,  geographical,  isolation,  and 
other  similar  factors). 

As  one  explores  this  concept  further,  several  pertinent  considerations 
related  to  internal  family  processes  enter  the  picture.    These  include  de- 
grees of  commonality  and/or  difference  in  attitudes  toward  the  disabled 
family  member;  perception  of  personality  change;  family  decision-making; 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  social  solidarity. 

The  disabled  father  is  most  likely  to  be  totally  dependent  upon 
the  mother,  relinquishing  his  traditional  role  as  decision-maker; 
particularly  if  he  cannot  work.    He  may  tend  to  isolate  himself  from 
persons  other  than  the  family  group.    The  sick  role  is  most  likely 
assumed  only  when  he  is  seriously  disabled:    the  "sick  role"  is  not 
"masculine".    Permanently  disabled  fathers  may  frequently  have  sons 
with  personality  problems  which  are  related  to  the  absence  of  a  strong 
father  figure  in  the  family  setting. 

The  disabled  mother  probably  assumes  the  sick  role  only  when  the 
level  of  cohesiveness  in  the  family  provides  a  nurturing  environment. 
When  a  high  level  of  marital  integration  exists,  when  children  are  re- 
sponsive to  her  needs,  and  when  medical  attention  is  forthcoming,  it 
is  "safe"  to  assume  the  sick  role.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  who 
may,  in  reality,  be  disabled  as  an  individual  and  need  to  assume  the 
sick  role,  may  resist  doing  so  when  a  non-nurturant  environment  exists: 
the  long-run  dysfunctions  of  such  behavior  should  be  obvious.  This 
presumes  control  of  the  situation  by  the  mother.    When  the  mother  cannot 
control  the  situation,  the  father  may  assume  both  parental  roles,  inso- 
far as  possible — attempting  to  maintain  the  family  unit  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  the  extended  family  and /or  friends. 
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With  regard  to  the  disabled  child,  the  mother  is  generally  the 
decision-maker  in  day-to-day  health  matters.    She  decides  whether  or 
not  the  child  stays  home  from  school  or  should  remain  indoors  and/or 
whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  seen  by  a  doctor.    Decisions  other 
than  health,  primarily  economic  in  nature,  appear  to  be  the  province  of 
the  father  in  families  with  fathers  present.    Of  cours^  these  two  prime 
areas  of  decision  making  normally  split  by  the  marital  pair  overlap 
when  medical  attention  is  called  for. 

Though  very  little  research  is  available,  there  is  some  evidence 
to  indicate  that  when  mothers  tend  to  regard  disabled  children  as  de- 
pendent »  increased  adverse  tensions  occur  among  normal  siblings  (Barsch, 
1968) .    Fathers  may  criticize  the  mother  for  neglecting  the  other  children 
while  being  overindulgent  toward  the  disabled  child.    Mothers  accuse 
fathers  of  apathy.    Both  parents  may  reflect  positive  and  negative  changes. 
Marital  friction  is  often  suggested  in  the  perceptual  dlscrepencies  of 
both  fathers  and  mothers.    Attitude  change  and  the  respective  dual  per- 
ceptions of  these  changes  which  exist  in  each  parent  present  an  area  of 
significance  for  study. 

Though  differential  location  has  its  concomitant  set  of  consequences 
In  each  instance,  there  is  a  probability  that  regular  contact  within  the 
family  setting  will  tend  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  disability  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  family  members.    Living  with  the  problem  over  a 
long  period  softens  the  perception  and  may  bring  about  a  higher  level  of 
acceptance  than  at  the  onset  of  the  dlBability.    The  stress  is  dissipated 
as  attitudes  and  social  structures  adapt  to  the  change.    In  such  case^  those 
that  have  adapted  to  the  problen^  the  family  may  be  even  in  better  shape 
socially  after  the  introduction  of  membership  disability  than  It  was 
before.    Nagi  and  Clark  (1964)  have  reported  findings  In  support  of  this 
proposition. 

Of  course  I  positions  In  the  family  unit  can  be  differentiated  and 
examined  in  other  ways  also;  for  example,  status-rank  and  social  power. 
We  know  of  no  research  that  has  explicitly  investigated  disability  In 
terms  of  differential  location  of  members  along  these  structural  di- 
mensions of  the  unit! 

Another  related  aspect  of  structural  family  disability  that  should 
be  mentioned  is  the  vacaricy  of  a  position  in  the  family  that  is  con- 
sidered normatively  a  part  of  the  total  unit.    This  certainly  would  lead 
to  either  internal  or  external  adjustment  problems  and  could  be  caused  by 
a  progressive  type  of  Individual  disability  that  results  in  death  or 
institutionalization  of  the  disabled  member.    Both  the  trauma  experienced 
by  other  members  as  a  result  of  the  loss  and  the  need  to  adjust  to  an 
additional  burden  of  sharing  required  functions  of  the  unfitted  status- 
role  will  present  threatening  adjustment  problems. 
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Whether  or  not  differential  distribution  of  membership  disability 
makes  any  difference  or  not  remains  to  be  researched.  We  speculate  that 
such  differential  distribution  of  disability  in  the  social  fabric  of  the 
family  unit  will  have  important  consequences  for  the  family  and  its  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  a  better  question  is„  what  kinds  of  differences  result  in 
the  family  as  a  result  of  differential  location  of  disability? 

SUMMARY  OVERVIEW 

Our  objectives  in  this  paper  were  to  develop  a  broad,  systematic 
conceptual  framework  to  facilitate  studying  psychological  and  biological 
based  disabilities  of  individual  family  members  as  attributes  of  the 
family  unit  and  to  direct  attention  to  potentially  useful  research  on 
the  causes  and  social  consequences  of  family  disability.    A  review  of 
the  relevant  past  research  demonstrated  an  eclectic  array  of  studies 
that  were  generally  conceptually  deficient  and  difficult  to  integrate 
because  of  varying  explicit  or  implicit  conceptual  frames.  Utlli:;ing 
a  multiple  level    system,  equilibrium-stress  model,  a  general  contextual 
framework  was  developed  which  focused  on  forces  impinging  upon  the  family 
unit  relative  to  disabirities  evolving  f rom  .malat tributes  of  individual 
members. 

Within  thig  frame  of  reference  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
conceptual  specifications  related  to  disability  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  move  logically  from  research  in  disability  at  the  biological 
and  psychological  levels  to  disability  induced  by  these  in  the  role-sat 
of  family  actors  czid  in  the  social  structures  of  family  units.  Con- 
sequently, disability  was  differentiated  conceptually  to  exist  at 
varying  levels  of  human  organization  and  labeled  differently  at  each 
level:    individual  disability,  membership  disability,  and  f^ly  dis- 
ability.   Each  of  these  level-types  of  disability  related  to  the  family 
were  defined,  subtypes  developed,  and  illustrations  offered  relative  to 
potential  research  utility.    Particular  attention  was  given  to  delineating 
structural  dimensions  of  disability  at  the  family  system  level — col- 
lective disability,  special  roles,  positional  loi:ation,  and  several  others. 
Attention  was  also  given  to  demonstrating  potential  research  problems 
they  directed  attention  to. 

Throughout  the  paper  care  was  given  to  point  out  suggestions  for 
future  research  evident  in  our  developments.    While  we  are  certain  we 
did  not  do  a  perfectly  complete  job  in  this  respect,  a  large  niimber  of 
priority  potential  research  thrusts  were  identified.    A  few  of  the  more 
important  of  these  are  as  follows: 

(1)    Systematic  codification  and  synthesis  of  past  research  on 
family  disability  in  terms  of  a  comprehensive,  coherent, 
conceptual  scheme  offering  interdisciplinary  potentials. 
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(2)  Descriptive  research  relative  to  incidence  of  disability  of 
all  types  in  families  of  various  types  in  order  to  develop 
a  capability  for  generalizations  relative  to  the  incidence 
and  distribution  of  each. 

(3)  Research  oriented  to  specifying  sub- types  of  each  level- type 
of  disability  to  facilitate  causal  analysis  of  its  occurrence 
and  its  impacts  on  the  social  system  of  the  family. 

(4)  Research  aimed  at  testing  relationships  between  environmental 
factors,  including  social  structures  outside  the  family,  and 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  family  disability.    We  have  offered 
a  number  of  specific  suggestions  in  this  regard. 

(5)  The  impact  of  structural  disability  in  the  family  system  on 
other  family  structures  and  on  members  of  the  family  collec- 
tivity.   Again,  we  have  offered  a  number  of  hypotheses  that 
should  prove  fruitful  for  research. 

In  no  respect  do  we  consider  this  a  definitive  effort  in  meeting 
the  need  for  comprehensive,  highly  specified,  and  empirically  fruitful 
conceptual  scheme    relative  to  hixman  disability  and  its  impact  on  the 
family.    This  paper  should  be  viewed  as  a  first  step  to  demonstrate 
the  need  and  to  offer  an  alternative  path  to  filling  the  need.  Ob- 
viously, much  conceptual  work  still  remains  to  be  done  and^  hopefully , 
it  will  be  done  in  conjunction  with  empirical  research  as  we  move  for- 
ward from  this  point  in  time.    We  plan  to  continue  refining  our  basic 
ideas  described  here  as  we  test  them  in  future  research  already  on  the 
drawing  board.    We  would  sincerely  appreciate  reactions  of  our  colleagues 
to  this  effort .jL/ 
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APPENDIX 


A  Measure  of  Collective  Disability  In  the  Family 

Earl  Taft  has  developed  a  measure  of  aggregate  membership  disability 
In  connection  with  an  earlier  analysis  of  a  metropolltan-^nonmetropolltan 
comparison  of  disability  among  Black  families  In  East  Texas  (Byrd,  Taft, 
Kuvlesky,  1972).    We  have  abstracted  his  description  of  the  procedures 
used  In  developing  this  Index  below. 

The  stimulus  question  used  In  our  study  for  disability  was  "is 
anyone  in  this  family  sick  all  the  time  or  disabled  In  anyway?"    If  the 
respondent  said  there  was,  she  was  asked  to  describe  the  seriousness  of 
the  disability  along  the  following  lines: 

FOR  EACH  PRE-SCHOOLER  ASK: 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  his  (her)  ability  to  play? 

5.    Not  able  to  take  part  at  all  in  ordinary  play  with  other  children. 

4.  Able  to  play  with  other  children  but  limited  in  amount  or  kind 
of  play. 

2.  Not  limited  in  any  of  the  preceding  ways. 
FOR  EACH  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL  ASK: 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  his  (her)  ability  in  school  and 
activities : 

5.  Not  able  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

4.    Able  to  go  to  school  but  limited  in  certain  types  of  schools  or  in 
school  attendance. 

3.  Able  to  go  to  school  but  limited  in  other  act?.vities. 
2.    Not  limited  in  any  of  the  preceding  ways. 

FOR  EACH  OTHER  FAMILY  MEMBER  ASK: 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  his  (her)  ability  to  work? 
5;    Not  able  to  work  (or  keep  house)  at  all. 

4.  Able  to  work  (keep  house)  but  limited  in  kind  or  amount  of  other 
activities. 

2.    Not  limited  in  any  of  the  preceding  ways.     (NC-90  Patterns  of 
Family  Living  Questionnaire,  1970:3) 

The  responses  were  coded  "1"  If  the  person  was  not  disabled  and  "2" 
through  "5"  for  the  various  degrees  of  disability  indicated  above.  With 
"1"  being  the  lowest  degree  of  disability  (none)  and  "5"  being  the 
highest  (not  able  to  work,  et  cetera),  the  distinctions  in  the  instru- 
ment were  kept  for  the  measures  in  this  analysis. 

The  family  disability  index  to  be  utilized  in  the  primary  analysis 
la  a  composite  index  weighted  for  family  size  and  degree  of  disability 
and  converted  to  a  zero  to  99.0  scale.    The  family  disability  index 
was  computed  for  each  family  by  summing  the  recorded  degrees  of  member 
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disability  for  all  members  in  each  family  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  members  in  the  family.    This  figure  was  then  multiplied  by  25  to 
convert  it  to  a  scale  of  0.0  to  99.0  in  order  to  Increase  the  spread 
of  measured  differences  and  making  the  index  scores  easier  to  inter- 
pret. 

To  demonstrate  the  potential  utility  of  the  scale  one  table  from 
the  earlier  report  is  included  in  Table  1  for  the  reader  to  inspect 
(Byrd,  Taft,  Kuvlesky,  1972:Table  8). 

Table  1.    Degree  of  Collective  Disability  Among  Texas  Black  Families 


by  Education  of  Homemaker  and  Place  of  Residence* 


Educational  Levels 
of  Homemaker 

Nonmetro* 

m'257) 

Metro** 
(N-281) 

Differences : 
NM  as  com- 
pared to  M 

 Family  Disability  

Less  than  8  grades 

9.1 

8.1 

1.0 

8  Grades 

6.7 

8.6 

-1.9 

9-11  Grades 

3.2 

5.6 

-2.4 

12  Grades 

4.0 

1.3 

2.7 

College  or 

5E5^H2£S-§£lilZ  

 7^0  

 -  4^6  

___=  5.4  

All  Levels 

5.2 

4.6 

.6 

*6l  »  -0.63 

t-2.86 

df-256 

P<.005 

=  -1.15 

t-4.47 

d£-280 

P<.0005 

Regression  on  NM  with  X»educatlon  levels  (run  on  raw  data  with  20 
levels  of  education  possible)  and  Y«family  disability  index.  3i*8lope 
and  t«effect  of  X  on  Y. 

**Regre8slon  on  M« 


One  can  see  from  the  data  in  Table  1  that  collective  disability  varies 
dramatically  by  level  of  education  for  both  types  of  place  of  residence 
and>  in  general,  is  particularly  high  in  families  having  homemakers  with 
eight  grade  education  or  less.    Place  of  residence  difference  are  gener- 
ally less  substantial  and  inconsistent* 
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Several  apparent  weaknesses  or  limitations  of  the  disability  mea- 
sure and  family  disability  index  used  here  need  to  be  considered.  There 
is  no  objective  criteria  used  to  determine  actual  physical,  mental  or 
emotional  problems  but  instead  the  homemaker's  subjective  evaluation  of 
the  member's  ability  to  perform  some  function.     The  homemaker  is  pro- 
bably the  one  who  decides  who  is  well  enough  to  go  out  to  play,  go  to 
school  or  work  and  probably  exerts  her  influence  and  power  to  keep  mem- 
bers home  when  she  believes  they  are  too  ill,  etc.    An  apparent  weak- 
ness of  the  index  is  that  a  family  with  one  member  disabled  out  of  four 
is  given  a  higher  score  than  a  family  with  one  member  disabled  out  of 
seventeen.     Because  past  research  has  demonstrated  (Dow,  1965)  that 
small  families  react  more  extremely  than  large  families  to  disability 
in  one  child,  we  believe  this  trait  of  the  index  validly  reflects 
reality  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  limitation.    Obviously  the  limitations 
mentioned  above  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  instruments 
for  future  research. 


RURAL-URBAN  MIGRATION  AND  THE  EXTEITOED  FAMILY  SYSTEM-^ 


H.  Max  Miller** 

Introduction 

Although  evidence  abounds  of  the  increasing  significance  of  secondary 
groups 5  mass  culture  and  mass  communication  media,  primary  groups  still 
persist  and  fulfill  a  major  portion  of  mans'  needs.    In  general  terms,  pri- 
niary  groups  made  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  personality  and  character  of  the 
individual  and  of  all  groups,  none  has  greater  impact  or  is  more  important 
than  the  family.    The  assumption  that  the  family  is  the  cornerstone  of 
society  is  still  a  valid  one.    However,  it  is  apparently  a  crunibly  comer- 
stone  and  a  less  than  perfect  method  of  meeting  basic  needs.    Societal  mal- 
adjustments ^  personal  disorganization  and  other  related  social  problems  all 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  family  is  not  operating  at  its  maximum  level  of 
effectiveness . ^ 

During  the  past  two  decades  much  research  and  many  specifications  of 
urban  social  interaction j  the  function  of  kin,  and  patterns  of  mutual  aid 
to  offspring  have  appeared  in  relation  to  varying  aspects  of  kinship  in 
the  Western  World. ^    Generally  what  has  resulted  has  been  some  rather  am- 
biguous and  contradictory  conclusions  and  at  best  some  very  tentative  find- 
ings regarding  the  function  of  kinship  in  urban  settings.    The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  synthesize  the  revelant  literature,  to  focus  issues  for 
purposes  of  research  endeavor  and  finally  to  draw  conclusions  for  the  devel- 
opment of  deductive  hypotheses  regarding  the  nature  of  kinship  in  urban 
settings. 

Not  all  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  family  t.i-  function 
effectively  are  found  within  the  family  itself.    One  of  the  most  profound 
changes  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the  trend  toward  urbanization. 
The  proportion  of  the  world's  population  that  live  in  urban  places  increases 
dally  and  the  influence  of  the  "urban  way  of  life"  is  pervasive  and  wide- 
sweeping.    The  demographic  and  social  aspects  of  this  trend  have  commanded 
great  attention  and  produced  numerous  descriptions  of  urban  existence, 
especially  of  the  specific  form  and  function  of  the  family  in  a  urban 
setting."* 

Cities  are  agglomerations  of  people  and  activities  where  the  m£.jor 
functions  of  the  industrial  society  are  carried  on.    As  such  they  are  the 
foci  of  economic  and  political  functions  and  their  influence  and  Inter- 
relationships with  their  outlying  hinterlands  exist  without  questlono 
Movement  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  place  and  from  urban  place  to  urban 
place  in  search  of  economic  rewards  or  occupational  opportunity  is  an 
accepted  characteristic  of  urban  life.    Social  contacts  of  urban  dwellei's 
are  widely  diffused  and  segmental  and  a  viability  of  relationships  is  made 
possible  by  the  profuse  comtminication  and  transportation  networks  that 
exist.     "Thus,  economic  motivation,  specialization,  segmentalization,  and 
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social  network  scatter  are  generally  recognized  concomitants  of  urban  resi- 
dence."^ 

Conceptualization 

In  descriptive  terms,  the  family  in  contemporary  Western  Society  is 
depicted  as  a  nuclear  unit  that  has  lost  its  larger  kinship  function  as  a 
consequence  of  urbanization  and  industrialization.    Usually  a  number  of 
functions  for  x-jhich  the  family  is  no  longer  primarily  responsible  is  cited 
as  evidence  of  this  fact.^    These  functions  includes  the  religious,  economics 
educational,  protective  and  recreational.    Accordingly  then,  the  nuclear 
family  has  replaced  the  larger  kinship  unit  and  has  assumed  new  functions* 
Primarily  the  new  function (s)  involves  the  socialization  of  children • 5 

Generally  speakings  the  kinship  system  has  adapted  to  urban  society. 
It  can  be  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  literatures  that  urban  kinship 
relations  are  bilineal  in  nature,  provide  primary  relationships,  mutual  aid 
and  other  services  for  contemporary  uvban  dwellers*    For  the  most  part, 
parent-adult-offspring  relations  are  closest  interactionally .  Inherent 
in  this  body  of  findings  is  the  implied  notion  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
family  to  urban  society  has  involved  alterations  in  activities  engaged  in 
with  kin,  residential  segregation  and  shifts  in  expectations  inherent  in 
kinship  relations.^ 

Regardless  of  these  somewhat  general  descriptions 3,  the  study  of  kinship 
relations  is  one  feature  of  urban  existence  that  has  been  less  frequently  sub- 
jected to  intensive  analysis.    Generalizations  about  the  American  family  system 
and  its  adaptation  to  urban  industrial  society  have  usually  been  based  upon 
studies  of  specific  aspects  of  urban  kinship.    In  essence,  many  studies  have 
convincingly  demonstrated  that  "being  part  of  an  urban  society  signifies 
neither  uniformly  great  distance  from  ones  kin  nor  does  remoteness,  when  it 
does  occur,  necessarily  signal  isolation  in  terms  of  contact.'*'^ 

The  prime  issue  until  this  point  involves  the  mass  migration  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States.    This  trend  has  produced  a  family  system 
that  consists  of  scattered  nuclear  units  that  are  spatially  separated  and 
cannnot  perform  basic  functions  as  formerly  carried  out  in  extended  kinship 
systems.  3   Rather  obviously substitute  changes  have  been  found  and  these 
consist  of  the  increased  M^e  of  telephones,  mail  and  postal  services,  even 
financial  aid*    The  point  is  that  with  respect  to  certain  functions  social 
space  and  physical  space  have  to  correspond  to  each  other. 

This  reduction  in  the  performance  of  functions  by  the  family  is  well 
documented,  vividly  described  and  generalized  upon.    The  question,  is  how- 
ever, have  we  gone  so  far  in  the  segregation  of  interaction  patterns  among 
nuclear  family  units  that  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  functions  has 
been  left  from  our  value  system.    So  then,  the  essential  question  becomes 
one  of  whether  in  the  post  mass-migration  system,  after  the  extended  family 
has  regenerated  itself  in  an  urban  setting,  will  its  members  be  close  in 
physical  space  and  will  some  former  functions  be  reinstituted.    If  the  obli- 
gation to  perf  rom  the  functions  has  not  dis appeared .  then  obviously  these 
functions  will  start-up  again.    If  we  are  simply  involved  in  a  period  of 
Q  quiescence  and  if  the  functions  are  reinstituted  to  the  family,  the  way  in 
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in  which  the  family  functions  will  possibly  change.    That  is>  the  content 
of  the  roles  extended  family  members  play  towards  each  other  will  change. 
The  real  question  becomes  not  whether  the  content  will  change,  but  whether 
the  function  will  change.    A  number  of  changes  can  be  offered  as  evidence 
of  change  in  the  function  of  kinship  systems.    To  name  only  a  few,  these 
include : 

1.  Child  rearing  assistance, 

2o  Borrowing  and  lending  of  money  and  material  objects,  . 

3.  Borrowing  of  tools  and  household  accessories, 

4.  The  Gxchange  of  confidences,  advice  and  enctional  support, 

5o  Participation  in  nate  Bclection  and  the  regulation  of  courtship. 

For  example,  a  function  such  as  the  regulation  of  courtship  and  parti- 
cipation in  mate  selection  has  undergone  drastic  change  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was  carried  out  in  stable  rural  communities »     Possibly  we  are  in  a  period 
that  still  involves  the  invention  of  new  patterns  and  more  probably  new  pat- 
terns may  emerge  as  a  result  of  post  mass  migration  stability  of  the  extended 
family  in  urban  settings.    The  point  remains,  however,  if  we  keep  the  functions 
and  change  the  form  we  will  still  have  the  extended  family  system  in  an  urban 
setting.    What  makes  it  an  extended  family  system  is  the  functional  interde- 
pendence of  the  parts  0 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  urban  situation  or  industrial  society 
that  precludes  the  extended  family «    What  we  have  taken  as  the  form  or  model 
has  resulted  from  the  consequence  of  migratory  shifts  in  population.  Many 
would  point  out  that  a  money  economy  is  inherent  in  urban- industrial  social 
organization.     vJhile  this  may  be  the  case,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  many 
economic  institutions  were  evolved  not  in  order  to  take  functions  formerly 
performed  by  the  family,  but  because  the  population  has  been  dislocated  and 
certain  family  functions  are  difficult  to  perform  under  the  circumstances. 
We  might  do  well  to  pose  the  question  as  to  why  the  extended  family  system 
has  continued  to  p,'irfor:a  in  some  urban  settings  such  as  Japan,  and  not  in 
others.    Possibly  the  size  of  the  geographical  base  would  be  a  factor,  but 
this  still  does  not  constitute  an  explanation  in  and  of  itself. 

Conclusions  and  Summary 

It  appears  to  this  author  that  one  of  the  more  fruitful  areas  for 
furtlrcr  concern  involves  change  and  interrelations  with  other  systems.  This 
is  e^50itn3"^]y  the  question  of  how  does  kinship  adapt  to  the  urban  setting. 
I::  is  proposs'd  that  the  large  rural-urban  migration  that  has  recently  taken 
place  has  produced  only  a  temporary  modification  of  kinship  patterns.  I 
would  hypothesize  that  the  extended  family  system  in  American  society  is  in 
a  perioc/  of  tempprary  decline  which  has  been  produced  by  rural-urban  migra- 
tion and  that  or^ce  Y\iral  misf^^Tits  have  established  themselves  in  cities 
over  sev^'.r;^!  generations  the  CKteodorfi  family  system  will  more  closely 
appro?<:im3te  tha  perfcrirjance  cf  its  former  function  even  though  it  may  change 
in  context. 

At  least  two  methods  of  study  may  be  suggested^     One  method  would  in- 
volve the  longitudinal  study  of  a  group  of  in-migrants  to  a  given  urban 


area  who  all  come  from  the  same  specific  area  or  locality.    These  in-mlgrants 
could  be  followed  over  a  period  of  years  to  see  if  their  characteristics 
change  with  regard  to  relations  with  kin  groups.    A  more  feasible  design 
would  possibly  consist  of  subsamples  of  three  distinct  age  categories; 
i.e.,  a  sample  of  a  population  of  young  adults,  a  sample  of  a  population 
of  middle  aged  persons  and  finally  a  sample  of  a  population  of  older  adults- 
Individuals  could  then  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  .how  long  they,  their 
parents,  grandparents,  or  other  secondary  kin  had  lived  in  the  same  urban 
area.    On  the  basis  of  this  classification  and  with  measures  of  frequency 
and  quality  of  contact  with  kin  relations,  those  who  have  lived  longest 
in  cities  could  be  compared  with  those  who  have  had  short  tenure  in  urban 
areas  or  with  rural  residents. 

If  our  assumptions  are  valid  and  the  extended  family  does  regenerate 
itself  in  urban  places,  then  those  who  have  lived  in  an  urban  setting  for 
the  longest  period  of  time  will  display  characteristics  of  an  extended  family 
system.    Those  who  have  been  there  for  only  a  generation  or  so  will  appear  to 
be  isolated  nuclear  families. 
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Pricmatic  Faaily  as  an  Ideal  Type 


The  method  of  "constructive  type  logy"  vhich  the  Work  of  Ma^  Weber  ./as 
the  first  *-o  delincc-^te  and  apply  (Max  iJeber,  10^:9)  has  been  richly  developed 
and  used  by  sociologists  of  the  past  and  should  not  be  disregarded  oy 
modern  sociologists,  particularly  those  concerned  with  the  study  of  social 
change.     Even  though  sociologists  may  disagree  about  the  ways  in  which  a 
constructed  type  should  he  derived  and  applied,  it  is  clear  that  "The  device 
has  played  an  undeniable  role  in  the  growth  of  scientific  kno\7ledge  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  frequently  misused,  misinterpreted,  or  not  even 
recognized  by  its  users"  (HcKinney,  1950,  pp.  235-240). 

According  to  Carl  Hempel  (1957.,  pp.  65-86),  a  logical  positivist,  there 
are  three  main  divisions  of  types  that  can  be  distinguished  in  the  theories 
of  methodology  in  social  science:   (a)  c lassif icatory  types,   (b)  extreme 
types,  and  (c)  ideal  types. 

In  the  first  of  these,  types  are  constructed  as  classes.     This  approach 
is  not  accepted  as  typology  by  modern  sociologists.     They  assert  that  no 
constructed  type  can  be  established  by  isolating  a  class;  at  most  they  call 
this  the  extracted,  empirical  type.    The  extreme  types,  also  called  the 
"pure"  or  "polar"  types,  Hempel  designates  as  representing  e^ctreme  places 
on  a  systematic  gradation  scale.     The  third  division,  "ideal"  types,  he 
sees  as  the  result  of  isolating  and  exaggerating  certain  aspects  of  concrete 
empirical  phenomena.     Hempel  separates  the  extreme  and  ideal  types  by  in- 
cluding in    the  former  those  uhich  possess  specified  criteria  of  relations 
to  others  in  their  appropriate  gradation  scale*=^  and  which  are  used  for 
generalization  in  classifying  types;  he  leaves  in  the  "ideal  type"  division 
those  which  do  not  possess  these  characteristics  and  functions. 

As  defined  by  Becker  (1952),  the  "constructed"  or  "ideal"  type  is  a 
"purposive,"  planned  selection,  abstraction,  combination,  and  accentuation 
of  a  set  of  criteria  that  have  empirical  referents,  and  that  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  empirical  cases.     The  constructed  type  differs 
from  ordinary  concepts  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.     Like  ordinary  concepts, 
constructed  types  are  made  more  precise  throut^h  selection  and  limitation, 
plus  the  addition  or  extension  oiE  qualities  v;hich  makes  the  construct  to 
some  extent  different  from  the  experienceable  reality.     Since  the  type  more 
or  less  deviates  from  the  reflection  and  correspondence  of  perceptual 
reality,  exceptions  to  it  will  al\7ays  be  found  to  exist  if  the  type  has  been 
accurately  derived.     The  type  is  ^JO  devised  that  :;ith:.n  its  structure  all 
the  essential  properties  of  a  concrete  structure  (or  course  of  action)  are 
logically  contained  but  not  necessarily  in  the  proportions  or  patternti  of 
relationships  of  any  empirical  occurrence. 

Sociologists  also  emphasi::e  that  the  ideal  type  is  a  heuristic  device, 
(Winch,   1947,  pp.  68-75)  by  x^hich  the  multiple  and  particular  can  be  ordered 
according  to  common  qualities  and  thereby  acquires  usefulness  for  precise 
statement  and  validation.     Ideal  types  help  us  think  systematically  and  are 
comprised  of  a  structure  of  sjnmbols  and  operating  rules.     If  the  type  is 
well  constructed,  it  can  help  understand  and  think  about  phenomena  to  which 
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it  is  applied;  if  poorly  constructed  it  can  lead  to  misunderstanding.  Hence 
the  degree  to  v;hich  o^r  study  of  the  families  in  the  changing  rural  areas 
can  lead  to  confusion  or  clarity  may  depend  upon  our  construction  of  the 
appropriate  type. 

We  may  start  v/ith  the  assumption  that  families  in  the  changing  rural 
areas  typically  involve  a  combination  of  traditional  and  modern  values. 
This  assumption  is  uell  supported  by  the  various  community  studies  in  our 
reviev;  of  the  literature.    This  combination  of  traditional  and  urban  values 
and  attitudes  can  take  place  along  several  dimensions        for  example  the 
Springdale  of  Vidich  and  Bensman  (1960)  may  have  different  dimensions  of 
this  combination  as  compared  to  ilartindale  and  Hanson's  (1969)  Benson.  Tt70 
families  in  a  changing  rural  urban  fringe  area    may  have  different  combina- 
tions of  traditional  and  modern  values,  attitudes,  and  \7ay  of  life.  Farming 
is  rega; ied  as  a  family  tradition  in  a  familistic  rural  environment  (Tarver, 
1952,  pp,  256-271).    All  members  of  the  family  engage  in  one  family  occupa- 
tion and  social  contacts  are  personal,  primary,  and  intimate.  Public 
opinion  serves  as  a  control  on  the  behavior  and  spatial  isolation  contributes 
to  social  solidarity  and  dependence  upon  the  family.     Social  status  is 
largely  ascribed  based  on  traditional  values  rather  than  upon  innovations 
(Wilkening,  1954,  pp.  29-37).    Dramatic  changes  have  occurred  in  the  sphere 
of  social  relations.    The  intimate,  primary  and  personal  contacts  which 
Mere  lominant  in  the  rural  setting  have  been  replaced  by  impersonal  and 
secondary  ones.    The  gainful  employment  in  diverse  occupations  outside  the 
home  has  been  taken  up  by  the  family  members  as  contrasted  V7ith  farm  T/ork 
in  v/hich  all  family  members  participated.    The  behavior  of  the  individual 
is  increasingly  controlled  by  formal  and  impersonal  social  structures  and 
no  longer  so  much  by  the  opinion  of  the  small  community.    The  religious, 
recreational,  and  educational  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  rural 
family  have  been  taken  over  by  other  social  agencies.    A  large  rural  family 
unit  has  turned  into  a  small  conjugal  family  unit.    The  traditional  family 
function  of  caring  for  Its  dependent  elder  members  is  being  transferred  more 
and  more  to  public  and  private  agencies. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  It  is  clear  that  the  traditional  and 
modern  value  systems  are  in  complete  contrast  and  conflict  vith  each 
other.    There  are  distinct  rural  (traditional)  values  as  there  are  dis- 
tinct urban  (modern)  values.    But  \jhat  about  the  families  in  the  rural-urban 
fringe?    Are  these  families  distinct  enough  in  their  values  and  attitudes 
so  that  these  can  form  a  third  family  type  uhich  we  refer  to  as  the 
•'prismatic  family''?    Hart  in  (1957,  pp.  173-183)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
rural  and  urban  family  types  merge  into  a  ne\i  kind  of  family  in  the  metro- 
politan fringe.    Zimmerman  (1947)  thinks  in  terms  of  rural  and  semi-rural 
families  as  contrasted  with  urban  families.    Burgess  and  Locke  (1945) 
consider  a  third  type  of  family  as  one  ">^hich  seeks  to  combine  the  values  of 
both  the  old  rural  and  modern  urban  situations." 

Whenever  a  structure  performs  a  large  number  of  functions,  ue  may  say 
it  is  functionally  diffuse;  when  it  performs  specific  functions,  x/e  may 
call  it  functionally  specific.    In  view  of  this  v;e  can  nox;  posit  two  types 
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of  families.    In  the  first  (rural  type  of  family)  the  functions  are  very 
specific,  in  the  second  (urban  family  type)  very  diffused.    'Je  may  call 
the  first  model  fuaed  and  the  second  diffused.    The  terminology  is  taken 
from  physics  and  the  analysis  of  light.    Fused  light  is  composed  of  all 
frequencies,  as  in  \;hite  light;  .'hereas  the  diffused  light  isolates  the 
component  frequencies,  as  in  a  spectrum.    The  rural  family  is  fused  because 
it  functions  as  a  unit.    On  the  contrary,  the  urban  family  is  diffused 
because  it  functions  in  a  heterogenous  -i/orld  which  demands  multiple  activities 
from  it. 


The  process  of  transformation  of  the  fused  or  specific  rural  family 
to  the  diffused  or  differentiated  urban  family  does  not  happen  suddenly. 
Temporally  this  process  varies  from  society  to  society       it  may  be  slov? 
in  India  as  compared  to  the  United  States  \7here  the  pace  of  change  is  rapid. 
On  a  scale  of  rural-urban  families  Zimmerman  has  pointed  out  the  ey.istence 
of  a  semi-rural  type  of  family.    Martin  (1957),  Jaco  and  Belknap  (1953), 
Zorbaugh  (1925)  and  others  have  pointed  to-rard  the  emergence  of  a  semi-urban 
family.    The  following  diagram  shows  this. 
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If  we  take  rural,  semi-rural,  semi-urban,  and  urban  as  the  stages  of 
transformation  of  rural  family  into  an  urban  family,  vje  are  left  T7ithout 
any  ansver  for  the  middle  stage  families  (sho\m  by  question  mark  sign  in 
the  diagram).    Ve  contend  this  type  is  the  "prismatic  family." 

In  u$irig  the  original  conte::t  from  '7hich  our  methaphor  comes,  let 
us  imagine  a  prism  through  Which  fused  light  passed  to  emerge  diffused 
upon  a  screen,  as  a  rainboy^  spectrum.    Can  ue  imagine  a  situation  within 
the  prism  where  the  diffusion  process  starts  but  remains    incomplete?  Ue 
can  refer  to  such  a  stage  as  "prismatic. The  figure    IjsIo:/  e:.:plains 
the  process. 
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^The  term  "prismatic"  has  been  taken  from  Rlggs  (1964)  but  our  use 
O   of  this  term  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  his. 


The  prismatic  type  helps  us  understand  jhy  types  (rural  and  urban) 
devised  to  study  both  ends  of  a  continuum  are  inadequate  for  the  inter- 
mediate situation.     The  social  sciences  that  study  speciali'::ed  structures 
are  inadequate  because,  although  differentiated  structures  arise  in 
prismatic  form,  they  scarcely  function  autonomously.     One  cannot,  there- 
fore comprehend  any  one  of  these  structures  without  talcing  into  account 
the  related  structures  uhich  continually  and  drastically  modify  its  behavior. 

The  prismatic  family  type  developed  here  is  not  a  static  entity.  It 
constantly  moves  touard  the  urban  type  and  adjusts  and  assimilates  urban 
values  gradually  :7hile  leaving  behind  rural  (traditional)  values,  mores, 
and  norms.     Juch  families  are  caught  in  a  conflict  situation  vhich  comes 
about  through  the  opposition  bet"7een  rural  (traditional,  local)  and  urban 
(modern,  nonlocal)  values. 


Methodology 

Families  may  be  studied  not  only  from  the  point  of  vie-;  of  their 
value  orientations,  demographic  structure,  place  of  residence,  education, 
and  social  class  but  also  in  terms  of  the  phase  of  the  family  life  cycle 
through    'hich  they  happen  to  be  passing.     -Jhile  the  former  aspects  are 
primarily  vie.red  as  structural,  the  latter  viewpoint  emphasiv-es  the  social 
interaction  that  takes  place  at  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life. 

The  heads  of  the  six  families  celected  for  the  present  Cx^se  study 
v/ere  in  the  ago  group  30-39  at  the  time  of  the  S-44  survey  in  1961.  Of 
these  six  families  three  are  white  and  three  are  black.    The  structured 
interviev/ing  method  was  used  to  gather  comparable  data  on  these  siv 
families  in  1961  and  1966  under  regional  projects  S-44  and  S-61.  These 
six  families  were  interviewed  in  depth  in  1972  in  order  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  changes  reflected  in  their  responses  to  structured  questions 
in  the  previous  surveys  and  since.    Ue  chose  all  the  families  in  our 
study  from  the  age  group  of  30-39  at  the  time  of  the  1961  survey  because 
this  enabled  us  to  study  the  dynamics  of  change  in  families  at  a  somewhat 
similar  age  and  stage  in  the  life  cycle. 

In  v;hat  follov7S  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  offer  interpretations  to 
the  data  v/hich  have  been  gathered  on  these  six  families.    The  purpose  of 
this  interpretation  is  to:     (1)  see  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
these  families,   (2)  the  adjustment  to  these  changes,   (3)  and  the  delineation 
of  the  ^^prismatic''  types  and  characteristics. 

In  the  next  section  first  we  shall  attempt  to  present  a  table  con- 
taining the  major  factors  that  have  characterized  the  six  families  over 
a  twelve  year  period  (see  Table  1).     Following  this  we  discuss  briefly 
the  concept  of  the  rural-urban  continuum,  and  based  upon  this  concept, 
we  delineate  a  typology  of  ^'prismatic"  families.     An  attempt  -rill  also 
be  made  to  identify  the  families  which  come  close  to  the  ^'prismatic  type** 
and  some  hypotheses  will  be  deduced  using  both  manifest  and  latent  types 
of  data  on  these  families. 
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Si  :  Families 

Table  1  shows  some  major  chara::teristic3  of  the  si:c  families  over 
a  tTjelve  year  period.     For  the  vant  of  space  it  is  not  possible  to 
present  the  entire  case  histories  of  si::  families  here  and  sho:;  the 
interaction    jhich  takes  place  among  different  variables  in  different 
life  situations. 

/jnon^  the  six  families  under  r.tudy,  only  the  VJilliaras  and  the 
Ayscues  come  close  to  the  characteri:jtics  vre  have  delineated  in  our 
typology  of  *'prismatic'^  families.     Loth  of  these  families  live  in 
somewhat  rrral  isolated  areas  without  farms.     They  have  moderate  extra- 
family  intG cactionc ,  moderate  Intimacy  in  social  relationships,  and 
e::periencj  some  role  ambiguity.     Their  personal  contacts  are  moderate. 
They  hav;  moderate  social  visibility.     They  experience  conflict  bet';een 
traditic.ial  and  modern  values  and  are  somev^hat  predictable  in  their 
social    outines.     In  addition,  both  these  families  are  some-i/hat  time 
conscious.     They  are  quite  informal  in  social  relations  and  shoTj  lov; 
familism.     The  Roberts  Family  at  the  time  of  our  iatevrvie:;  stood  some- 
^rhere  betvjeen  the  semi-rural  and  "prismatic"  stages.     Our  judgment 
about  this  family  is  that  both  the  head  and  the  homemaker  :7ould  never 
enter  the  prismatic  stage,  but  it  is  highly  likely  that  the  children 
of  the  family  v:ould  directly  move  into  the  "prismatic*'  stage  after  they 
have  left  their  present  family. 

Among  the  black  families  the  Connors  -jere  moving  along  to:7£.rd  the 
"prismatic''  stage  after  our  interviex;  in  1567,  but   jith  the  death  of  the 
head  and  the  unfortunate  conditions  brought  about  by  a  fire  in  the  house, 
this  family  was  do.m^w^ardly  mobile  at  the  time  of  our  final  intervie^^  in 
1972*    As  ic  the  case  with  the  Roberts,  perhaps  the  children  of  thit 
family  would  move  into  the  "prisi.iatic"  stage  (the  girls  are  already  married 
and  have  moved  to  nearby  big  towns).     The  Jones  family  is  another  case 
'Thich  showed  some  signs  of  upward  mobility  in  1S7?,  but  only  the  children 
of  this  family  would  likely  enter  into  the  "prismatic"  stage.     The  Thompson 
family  is  a  '-stand  still"  type  of  family  having  little  change  during  the 
twelve  year  period,  encept  that  more  children  vere  born  into  the  family. 
It  would  probably  take  tvo  generations  of  this  family  to  enter  into  the 
"prismatic"  stage.     This  family  showed  no  signs  of  any  mobility.     It  is 
still  a  basically  rural  black  family. 


Rural-Urban  Continuum 

In  a  sociological  conte::t  the  term  rural-urban  continuum  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  academic  debate  as  is  veil  reflected  in  the  vor!cs  of 
Devey  (1950),  Pahl  (1966),  Lupri  (1957),  Constandse  (1C67),  Lewis  (1951), 
Stewart  (1958),  Duncan  (1957),  Miner  (1952) »  Dobriner  (1963),  Fava  (1956), 
Fuguitt  (1952),  Cans  (1962a,   1962b),  Lambert  (1962),  Stein  (ISoO,  and 
Ilayer  (1963)  in  addition  to  others.     All  these  papers,  books  and  monographs 
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reflect  that  the  initial  source  of  this  unsettled  controversey  is  the 
classical  paper  by  Louis  Wirth  (1938)  entitled  "Urbanism  as  a  IJay  of 
Life."    Dewey  (1960,  p.  60)  in  his  paper  "The  Rural-Urban  Continuum: 
Real  but  Relatively  Unimportant,"  posits: 

A  study  of  current  uses  of  the  rural-urban  concepts 

has  provided  evidence  which  justifies  discussion  of 

^^hat  may  appear  at  first  blush  to  be  so  v;eli  under-  .  ^ 

stood,  so  apparent,  and  so  vjidely  agreed  upon  that 

nothing  of  value  can  possibly  be  added. 

The  rural-urban  continuum  has  been  rigorously  modified  recently 
in  view  of  the  observation  that  social  values  constitute  critical  independ- 
ent variables  in  accounting  for  differences  among  rural  and  urban  struc- 
tures (Lupri,  1967)*     The  socio-cultural  components  have  also  been  taken 
into  account  recently.     Likev/ise,  the  significance  of  the  temporal  or 
dynamic  element  has  been  stressed  in  the  recent  years. 

Some  of  the  recent  studies  support  the  fact  that  human  communities 
are  in  the  process  of  gradual  transformation  from  rural  to  urban  and  that 
there  are  no  discontinuities  between  the  two  types  (Mayer,  1963). 
According  to  Smith  (1953,  p.  17): 

.   .   .rural  and  urban  do  not  exist  of  themselves  in  a 
vacuum,  as  it  ^Tere,  but  the  principle  characteristics 
of  each  may  be  found  shading  intc,  blending,  or  mix- 
ing with  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  other.   .  . 

From  the  statement  by  Smith,  it  can  be  deduced  that  differences  in 
econocnic,  social  and  attitudinal  characteristics  are  directly  related 
to  the  different  social  and  cultural  context  of  the  communities.  Different 
environments  tend  to  produce  different  behaviors  and  attitudes. 

Pahl  (1966)  has  tried  to  shov;  contradiction  betv/een  typology  and 
process  in  relation  to  the  continuum.     According  to  Constandse  (1966): 

The  continuum  ...   is  neither  a  typology  nor  a  process, 
but  only  a  line  with  two  ends,  v;hich  can  be  used  as  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  a  continuity;   it  can  be  used 
horizontally,  for  a  typology,  and  vertically  for  a 
process.     If  attempts  to  produce  typologies  v/ith  the 
help  of  unidimensional  continuum  do  not  succeed,  this 
is  no  reason  for  being  against  typologies  ab  such,  nor 
is  it  the  reason  to  be  against  a  continuum  as  such, 
it  is  the  combination  of  t;70  which  is  wrong. 

In  fact,  we  are  inaking  a  modest  attempt  in  this  direction  to  show  the 
middle  stage  on  a  continuum  which  V7e  have  been  referring  to  as  "prismatic" 
type  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term.    The  heuristic  values  of  this  frame- 
work from  the  holistic  standpoint  in  quite  important  in  suggesting  that 
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there  exists  such  a  stage  in  the  transformation  process  from  rural  to 
urban.    Logic  would  suggest  there  is  an  apparent  continuity  in  the 
notion  of  social  change  which  is  a  gradual  process.    It  is  possible 
spatially  to  put  a  villager  in  a  city  within  a  few  hours,  but  at  the 
mental  and  attitudinal  level  it  would  take  a  couple  of  years  or  more 
for  him  to  urbanize.    As  observations  v;ould  suggest,  this  process  never 
happens  even  spatially  so  suddenly,  and  it  may  entail  even  two  genera- 
tions for  this  movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas.    If  the  process  is 
sudden,  it  may  result  in  disastrous  conflicts  in  the  personality, 

A  number  of  propositions  can  be  deduced  based  upon  our  observations 
and  the  typology  of  '^prismatic^'  families  presented  previously.    It  is 
hoped  that  these  will  open  avenues  for  further  research  in  the  explora- 
tion of 'the  existence  of  such  family  types, 

(1)  The  lines  of  tension  between  traditional  and  modern  value 
systems  are  discernible  in  '^prismatic"  type  of  families, 

(2)  Anomic  feelings  in  the  "prismatic"  families  which  are  the 
part  of  the  open-country  side  are  caused  by  a  discrepancy 
between  the  desire  to  participate  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
urban-industrial  world  and  the  traditional  values  supplied 

by  the  rural  community, 

(3)  The  degree  to  which  a  "prismatic"  family  is  on  the  rural  or 
urban  side  of  the  scale  of  rural-urban  continuum  is  a 
function  of  the  amount  of  rural  or  urban  values  assimilated 
by  the  family. 

(4)  Class  differences  and  class  consciousness  in  the  "prismatic" 
families  are  minimal  but  not  completely  absent, 

(5)  The  intensity  of  conflict  and  anomia  increases  with  the 
movement  of  the  families  from  the  rural  end  of  the  continuum 
towards  the  "prismatic"  on  the  scale  of  rural-urban  continuum. 

Although  our  data  do  not  completely  substantiate  the  existence  of 
such  family  types,  even  as  a  heuristic  tool,  the  typology  of  "prismatic" 
families  should  encourage  further  research  in  this  area.    If  vze  should 
have  a  theory  of  social  change  and  transformations  in  social  structures 
and  social  systems,  then  such  a  theory  would  do  better  in  accounting 
for  the  temporal  dimension  of  social  reality  as  an  important  variable. 
This  is  an  ideal,  and  any  deviations  from  the  ideal  are,  in  fact,  the 
means  to  attain  that  ideal.    The  present  study  is  not  any  great  exper- 
iment, but  is  certainly  exhibits  an  example  as  to  hoi^  one  might  con- 
ceptualize reality  and  the  Importance  of  typologies  for  creating 
conceptual  clarity. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


Recent  findings  indicate  that  among  Texas  Blacks,  family  disability 
is  prevelant:     Metropolitan  (M)=23%  and  (NM)=29%.     These  figures  repre- 
sent a  rate  four  times  that  of  individual  disability  in  the  same  popu- 
lation:    M=7%  and  NM=7%  (Byrd,  Taft,  and  Kuvlesky,   1972).    With  the 
current  emphasis  on  health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  with 
a  problem  of  the  magnitude  indicated  above,  what  research  is  needed  in 
the  area  of  family  disability  if  one  takes  a  problem-solving  approach? 
Taft  and  Byrd  (1972)  have  outlined  an  approach  to  this  policy  problem. 
They  state,  "The  disabled  population,  particularly  with  regard  to  family 
disability,  has  not  been  discribed  on  key  social  variables."    As  a 
sociologist,  one  logical  place  to  start  analyzing  family  disability  with 
reference  to  key  social  variables  is  to  examine  family  internal  inter- 
action patterns,  since  the  primary  focus  of  sociology  is  on  human  inter- 
action (Zanden,  1970). 

The  projected  analysis  will  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions 
within  the  limits  of  the  data  on  hand: 

(1)  What  relationship  exists  between  the  degree  of  family 
disability  and  the  degree  of  internal  family  interaction? 

(2)  Are  there  any  M-NM  place  of  residence  differentials  in 
internal  family  interaction  by  degree  of  family  disability? 

(3)  Are  there  any  family  structural  type  differentials  in 
internal  family  inceraction  by  degree  of  family  disability? 

As  will  be  seen  shortly,  disability  by  definition  affects  one's  • 
role  behavior  and,  therefore,  can  bo  expected        affect  internal  inter- 
action patterns  (also  behavior)  between -disabled  family  member(s)  and 
non-disabled  family  members.    Data  on  this  problem  are  very  scant  and 
incomplete.     From  a  policy  problem  perspective  there  just  has  not  been 
enough  research  done  in  this  problem  area  to  make  policy  I?cisions. 
But  the  import  of  this  study  is  uot  simply  policy  problem  nature. 
In  addition,  it  seeks  to  examine  a  more  basic  theoretica.1   -jroblem  of 
importance  to  general  sociological  theory:     the  impact  Oo.  the  biol.ogi- 
cal  and  personality  systems  upon  the  functioning  of  an  individual  in 
the  social  system. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(1)     The  theoretical  framework  will  be  presented  by  examining 

Parsons'   (1951)  general  theoretical  framework  and  defining 
the  relevant  concepts  utilized  herein  (family,  role, 
interaction,  and  disability). 
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(2)  The  literature  will  be  reviewed  focusing  on  the  effects  of 
disability  on  both  general  variables  and  on  the  interaction 
variable,  the  influence  of  place  jf  residence  upon  inter- 
action, and  the  influence  of  family  structure  upon  inter- 
action . 

(3)  The  methodology  will  be  presented  by  describing  the  selection 
and  interviewing  of  the  respondents,  the  processing  of  the 
data,  the  instruments  and  measures,  and  the  plan  of  analysis. 

(4)  The  analysis  and  findings  will  be  presented  taking  each  of  the 
three  questions  presented  above  in  turn. 

(5)  A  summary  and  conclusions  will  then  be  presented. 

THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

In  all  scientific  research,  even  though  problem  solving  in  nature, 
the  research  should  be  related  to  a  cheoretical  framework  which  will 
lend  its  explanatory  power  to  the  particular  problem  and  which  will 
also  enable  the  researcher,  when  done  with  his  research,  to  add  his 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  more  general  theoretical  framework.  If 
a  theoretical  framework  is  noc  tapped,  the  research  remains  of  very 
limited  utility  to  both  the  discipline  and  to  policy  makers, 

Gene;'al  Theoretical  Framework 

Parsons*   (1951)  system  levels  of  action  provides  a  useful  context 
for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  family  disability.     Figure  1  depicts 
the  system  levels  delineated  by  Parsons.     The  cultural  system  is  made 
up  of  ideal  standards  of  orientation  (cultural  norms,  values,  ideolo- 
gies, and  beliefs)  which  are  built  into  institutionalized  systems.  The 
social  system  contains  the  actual  systems  of  interaction  as  well  ^s  the 
actions  which  take  place  in  them.    The  personality  system  includes  the 
psychological  composition  of  the  various  individual  human  actors  who 
make  up  systems  of  interaction  or  the  parts  of  the  systems.     The  biolo- 
gical system  includes  the  physical  bodies  of  the  individual  actors  (for 
an  in-depth  discussion  of  system  levels  and  how  they  relate  to  one 
another,  see  Taft  and  Kuvlesky,  1973). 

The  four  system  levels  of  action  are  not  independent  of  one  another. 
They  int-  rpenetrate  one  another,  and  one  system  often  explains  what  Is 
happening  in  another  system.    Being  the  highest  system  level,  the  cul- 
tural system  may  influence  the  social  system  and  personality  systems 
directly.     Institutionalized  norms,  values,  etc . ,  prescribe  action 
which  should  take  place  in  social  systems.  "  In  addition,  these  norms, 
values,  et£. ,  may  be  accepted  by  an  individual  personality  in  the  form 
of  attitudes,  personal  biases,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  actions  within 
the  social  system  are  generally  patterned  and  tend  to  become  institu- 
tionalized within  the  cultural  system.     The  social  system,  in  this 
event  then,  would  directly  affect  the  cultural  system. 


Figure  1.     System  Levels  of  Action. 
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The  social  system  may  directly  affect  the  personality  and  the  bi- 
ological systems  as  well  as  the  cultural  system.     As  integral  parts  of 
an  individual  actor,   the  personality  and  biological  systems  are  carried 
into  interaction  settings  within  the  social  system.     The  events  which 
take  place  therein  have  a  direct  affect  upon  the  continued  development 
and  functioning  of  the  personality  and  biological  systems.     If  a  person 

criticized  and  ostracized  within  a  social  sys^em,  then  this  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  his  personality.     He  may  tend  to  become  defensive 
and  develop  an  inferiority  complex.     On  the  other  hand  with  regard  to 
the  biological  system,  if  an  individual  is  in  an  interaction  setting 
within  some  social  system  and  a  riot  develops,  his  biological  system 
could  very  definitely  be  affected  by  a  flying  object. 

The  personality  system  may  directly  affect  the  social  system  and 
the  biological  system.     Because  of  a  person's  particular  personality 
which  he  carries  into  interaction  settings,  the  events  which  take  place 
vary  and  are  altered  somewhat  by  the  personalities  of  the  individual 
actors.     In  addition,  the  personality  system  may  also  affect  the  bio- 
logical system.     If  an  individual  is  experiencing  an  intense  degree  of 
anxiety  within  his  personality  system,  his  biological  system  might  be 
directly  influenced  by  the  development  of  an  ulcer. 

The  biological  system  may  directly  affect  the  personality  system 
as  well  as  the  s-^cial  system.     The  affect  of  the  biological  system  upon 
the  social  system  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  inserting  an  individ- 
ual with  the  biological  characteristic  of  black  skin  into  an  all-white 
social  system.     The  resulting  reaction  is  largely  prescribed  by  the 
cultural  system;  however,   the  stimulus  that  triggered  the  reaction  was 
purely  biological.     A  more  complete  examination  of  the  interpenetration 
of  the  personality  and  biological  systems  with  the  social  system  will 
be  examined  in  the  discussion  of  the  concept  of  disability.     The  biolo- 
gical sys'.em  may  also  influence  the  personality  system.     An  individual 
with  a  biological  deformity,  such  as  a  grotesque  appearance  or  lack  of 
limbs,  might  very  well  become  an  introvert  and  experience  other 
personality  problems. 

Definition  of  Concepts 

The  concepts  of  major  importance  to  this  endeavor  are  family 
(structural  ;:ypes),  role,   interaction,  and  disability.     Each  of  thsse 
are  defined  conceptually  below. 

Family.     With  due  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  viewpoints  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  family,   the  definition  herein  sought  is  a 
structural  one.     Family,  in  an  all-encompassing  definition,  should  be 
defined  both  structurally  and  functionally;  however,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  proposed  research,  only  a  structural  definition  is 
needed  (see  Kephart,   1966:4-5,  for  functional  definition).  Basically, 
a  family  is  a  system  of  relations  or  a  social  system.     Broom  and 
Selznick  (1963:355-6)  make  a  distinction  between  nuclear  and  extended 
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family  structural  types.    A  nuclear  unit  is  defined  as  "consisting  of 
husband  and  wife  and  those  children  toward  whom  they  assume  the  role  of 
parents"  (p.  355).    An  extended  unit  is  defined  as  "consisting  of 
'blood^  relatives  and  their  several  nuclear  family  units"  (p.  355), 

In  dealing  with  households  as  opposed  to  families,  one  can  regard 
a  household  as  nuclear  or  extended  in  structural  type.     In  this  work, 
when  the  term  "family"  is  used,  it  refers  to  a  household.     The  adjust- 
ment necessary  to  the  nuclear-extended  distinction  stated  by  Broom  and 
Selznick  above  is  to  simply  add  the  condition  that  the  members  must  be 
living  in  the  same  household.    A  nuclear  family  here,  then,  consists  of 
a  husband  and  wife  and  the  children  toward  whom  they  hold  parental  po- 
sitions.    An  extended  family  consists  of  "blood"  and/or  "legal"  rela- 
tives who  live  with  each  other  in  the  same  household,  the  entire  col- 
lectivity of  which  does  not  constitute  a  nuclear  family.     Figure  2  re- 
presents the  structure  of  an  extended  family  household  with  husband 
present. 

To  more  completely  ascertain  family  structural  type,  one  additional 
element  must  be  considered.    The  main  distinction  of  family  type  used 
is  the  U.  S.  Census  is  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  spouse 
to  the  head  of  the  household  (The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
1970:102),    For  the  sake  of  consistency  herein,  this  distinction  is  re- 
dedfined  to  mean  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  spouse  of  the  female 
homemaker .    This  yields  a  much  more  consistent  distinction  since  each 
household  in  the  study  groups  by  design  has  a  female  homemaker  as  the 
respondent. 

Role .    "A  role  is  a  set  of  expectations.   .   .  applied  to  an  incum- 
bent of  a  particular  position"  (Gross,  Mason,  and  McEachern,  1966:61). 
Expectations  are  evaluative  standards  or  ways  actors  should  behave  in  a 
position  (p.  58).    A  role  sector  is  "a  set  of  expectations  applied  to 
the  relationship  of  a  focal  position  to  a  single  counter  position" 
(p.  62).     A  role  set  is  the  complement  of  role  relationships  which  per- 
sons have  by  virtue  of  occupying  a  particular  social  position  (Merton, 
1968:423).    Multiple  roles  are  the  complex  of  roles  associated  with  the 
various  positions  a  person  occupies  (p.  423). 

A  role  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
position.    These  rights  and  obligations  are  defined  in  terms  of  expec- 
ted behavior  and  expected  attributes  (Gross,  Mason,  and  McEachern, 
1966:67).    Expected  behc'^vior  is  what  the  incumbent  should  do,  and  an 
expected  attribute  is  what  an  incumbent  should  be  (p.  67).     Role  be- 
havior is  the  actual  performance  of  an  incumbent  of  a  position,  and  a 
role  attribute  is  an  actual  quality  of  an  incumbent  of  a  position  (p. 
64).     Sanctions  are  role  behaviors  by  incumbents  of  counter  positions, 
the  primary  significance  of  which  is  for  the  gratification  or  depriva- 
tion of  the  incumbp.nt  of  the  focal  position  (p.  65).     Sanctions  are 
used  to  keep  role  behavior  or  attributes  sufficiently  consistent  with 
expected  behavior  or  attributes. 
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Figure  2.     Positional  Location  and  Interaction  Patterns  of  Family  (Household) 
Members. 
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Interaction.     Social  interaction  is  an  encounter  between  two  or 
more  people  (Hodges,  1971:12),     In  interaction  events  each  person  acts 
and  reacts  to  the  behavior  of  the  other  (see  Figure  2  on  p.  6),  generally 
according  to  an  accepted  role  (Johnson,   1960:4;  Zanden,  1970:8).     In  most 
cases,  each  person  performs  his  role  in  a  rather  predictable  manner  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  interaction  setting  (milieu  of  events  and 
conditions  in  which  the  interaction  event  takes  place).     Although  Hodges 
(1971:12)  suggests  that  interaction  is  a  face-to-face  encounter,  it  can 
be  thus  without  a  physical  face-to-face  meeting,  as  in  a  telephone 
conversation. 


Disability.    Disability  is  a  gap  between  one's  role-set  and  his 
role  behavior  as  a  result  of  a  psychological  or  physical  malfunction. 
If  one  is  unable,  because  of  psychological  or  physical  malfunctioning, 
to  adequately  perform  the  roles  attached  to  the  positions  he  occupies, 
he  is  considered  disabled.     Disability,  in  this  context,  does  not 
relate  co  social  system  or  cultural  system  causes  of  lack  of  adequate 
role  performance  but  only  to  personality  and  biological  system  causes. 
This  does  not  mean  that  psychological  or  physical  malfunctions  are  not 
brought  on  by  social  system  or  cultural  system  stresses  upon  the  indi- 
vidual.    Disability,  then,  has  to  do  with  the  impact  of  the  biological 
and  personality  systems  upon  an  actor's  role  behavior  in  a  social  system 
and,  therefore,  the  operation  of  the  system  itself.     Figure  3  demon- 
strates this  concept  for  the  husband-father  position  within  a  family 
social  system. 
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Four  logical  types  of  psychological  and  physical  states  are  also 
presented  in  Figure  31 

I.     Functioning  personality  and  biological  organism. 
II.     Malfunctioning  personality  and  functioning  biological 
organism. 

III.     Functioning  personality  and  malfunctioning  biological 
organism. 

IV.    Malfunctioning  personality  and  biological  organism. 

A  person  falling  into  the  first  category  of  the  typology  is  a  normal 
well  adjusted  individual.     He  is  both  psychologically  and  physically 
healthy.     A  type  two  person  has  a  psychological  problem  but  is  physi- 
cally healthy.     This  is  the  person  who  has  some  mental  or  emotional 
problem.     He  might  be  a  slow  learner  or  have  some  psychological  malady 
(such  as,  schizophrenia,  paranoia,  etc . ) .     People  who  are  psychologi- 
cally well  adjusted  but  are  physically  ill  (tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
diabetes,  etc.)  or  deformed  (loss  of  limbs,  blind,  deaf,  burned,  etc. ) 
fall  into  category  three.    The  person  categorized  in  the  fourth  type  is 
both  psychologically  and  physically  maladjusted.     He  may  have  become 
thus  in  one  of  several  ways.     He  could  have  started  out  with  a  psycho- 
logical problem  and  allowed  that  to  affect  him  physically.     This  person 
could  be  a  paranoiac  who  is  affected  physically  in  the  form  of  ulcers. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  person  may  have  been  physically  maladjusted 
(such  as,  grotesque  appearance,  loss  of  limbs,  etc .)  and  in  turn  became 
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Figure  3.     Disability  Defined  in  Relation  to  System  Levels  for  the 
Husband-Father  Position  in  a  Family  Social  System. 
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a  paranoiac.     Another  possibility  is  that  the  individual  experienced  a 
single  catastrophic  event  which  left  him  both  psychologically  and 
physically  injured.     Finally,  a  type  four  person  may  have  become  psycho- 
logically and  physically  maladjusted  as  a  result  of  two  entirely 
independent  causes.     Although  the  gamut  of  possibilities  is  not  presen- 
ted here  in  example,  these  four  logical  types  of  psychological  and 
physical  states  apparently  cover  all  such  possibilities.     A  factor  which 
has  not  been  discussed  is  that  of  the  degree  of  malfunction.  Function- 
ing-malfunctioning may  be  seen  as  a  continuum.     The  major  concern  herein, 
however,  is  the  degree  to  which  role  behavior  of  an  actor  in  a  social 
system  is  affected  by  personality  and  biological  system  malfunctions, 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  malfunction^     This  is  the  focus  of  the  con- 
cept of  disability  as  shown  in^  Figure  3  (area  of  potential  disability) 
on  page  8. 

Family  disability  is  seen  as  a  compcsice  of  the  disabilities  of 
the  individual  family  members.     Each  family  member  will  be  either  affec- 
ted or  not  affected  in  hjs  role  behavior  by  psychological  or  physical 
malfunctions r     A  malfunction  in  the  personality  or  biological  systems  of 
an  individual  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  his  role  behavior  will  be 
affected.     In  addition,  role  behavior  relative  to  positions  within  the 
family  is  not  the  only  type  of  role  behavior  which  can  be  affected  by 
personality  or  biological  system  malfunctions.     A  husband-father  may  be 
able  to  adequately  perform  his  role-set  within  the  family  structure  but 
not  be  able  to  perform  his  role-set  in  connection  with  a  position  with- 
in another  social  system^     This  would  still  be  disability.  Family 
disability,   then,  is  the  degree  to  which  all  family  members'  role  be- 
haviors are  affected  by  their  own  individual  personality  and  biological 
systems'  malfunctions. 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Three  areas  of  literature  need  to  be  reviewed  therefore  attempting 
the  present  investigation:     literature  on  the  effects  of  disability, 
literature  on  the  influence  of  place  of  residence  upon  interaction,  and 
literature  on  the  influence  of  family  structure  upon  interaction.  These 
three  areas  of  literature  are  examined  below. 

Literature  on  the  Effeccs  of  Disability 

General .     Disability  has  been  linked  with  low-income  and  low  occu- 
pational prestigec     The  U.  S*  Department  of  HEW's  National  Center  for 
Health    Statistics  (1964)  reported  a  substantial  relationship  between  ill 
health  and  poverty  or  low-income,  especially,  for  older  age.  groups. 
Deacon,  et^  all  *     (1967),  found  that  maternal  chronic  illness  was  a  factor 
having  a  compounding  effect  on  the  problem  of  low  income  among  402  low- 
income  Appalachian  families^     Johnson  (1965)  studied  rural  AFDC  families 
in  the  Kentucky  mountains  and  concluded  that  a  disability  of  the  head  of 
the  household  effects  the  family  most  seriously  in  the  financial  realm. 
O    Lenstock  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1967)  reported  that  in  the 
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U.  S.,  ill  health  is  second  only  to  the  lack  of  education  as  a  cause  of 
underemployment . 

Effects  of  member  disability  upon  family  structure  have  been  noted. 
In  a  conceptual  piece,  Rosenstock  and  Kutner  (1967)  argued  that  in  a 
crisis  event — one  in  which  a  family  does  not  have  a  solution  to  some 
problem  readily  available  within  its  existing  resources — a  family  often 
experiences  a  general  disorganization.     This  disorganization  is  followed 
by  recovery  and  reorganization,  or  alienation  and  dissolution. 

As  previously  defined,  modifications  of  role  behavior  are  inherent 
in  the  concept  of  disability.     This  in  itself  presents  a  crisis  situa- 
tion.    The  role  expectations  are  structural  components  attached  to  the 
position(s)  the  disabled  individual  is  holding  in  the  family.     By  defi- 
nition, some  roles  are  not  performed  by  a  disabled  family  member. 
Depending  on  the  importance  of  these  unperformed  roles  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  family,   the  family  experiences  disruption  or  crisis.  At 
least  four  ways  of  reacting  to  this  crisis  are  open  to  the  family.  It 
may  continue  in  the  state  of  crisis  thereby  intensifying  the  accompanying 
stress  upon  the  family's  functioning.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  family  cannot  exist  in  such  a  scate  for  a  long  period  of  time  before 
adapting  in  one  of  the  following  three  ways:     (1)   the  individual  with 
the  disability  may  be  given  some  sort  of  treatment  to  sufficiently  cor- 
rect the  physical  or  psychological  malfunction  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
again  adequately  perform  his  existing  role(s).     (2)  The  disabled 
member's  role(s)  may  be  redefined  by  the  relevant  role  definers  to 
adjust  to  his  existing  role  behavior.     This  would  change  the  structure 
of  the  role-set (s)  held  by  the  disabled  member  so  that  he  could  perform 
them  adequately.     (3)  The  disabled  member  may  abandon  the  position(s) 
containing  the  role-set (s)  he  cannot  adequately  perform.     The  conceptual 
alternatives  offered  by  Rosenstock  and  Kutner  (1967),   therefore,  appear 
too  vague  and  general  for  application  to  disability  as  a  crisis  event. 

Nagi  and  Clark  (1964)  studied  294,  White,  Ohio  families  with  dis- 
abled members  and  found  that  young  people,  married  at  the  onset  of  a 
disability  in  one  of  the  partners,  were  more  likely  to  divorce  or  sepa- 
rate.    They  also  found  that  families  with  higher  occupation,  income, 
and  education,  more  small  children,  and  their  own  homes,  were  less 
likely  to  dissolve  than  others.     This  indicates,  as  one  would  expect, 
that  there  are  factors  which  influence  a  famiiv's  selection  of  the 
alternative  ways  of  reacting  to  member  disable   jy.     Another  factor  was 
suggested  by  Gibson  and  Ludwig  (L968).     Among  660  disabled  families, 
they  found  that  disabled  Negroes  were  the  least  likely  to  be  married. 

Interaction.     Hrubec  (1959),  in  a  scudy  of  2,370  families  in  a 
Pittsburgh  health  district,  found  that  the  disabled  as  well  as  their 
families  had  more  social  problems  than  non-disabled  people  and  their 
families^     Ludwig  and  Collette  (1969)  discovered  that  disabled  husbands 
in  Central  Ohio,  dependent  upon  their  wives  (N=79) ,  spent  less  time 
with  their  friends  and  relatives  and  were  not  as  involved  in  the  family 
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decision-making  process  as  disabled  husbands  who  were  not  dependent  upon 
their  wives  (N=86)  .     Deacon,  ^  al^*     (1967),  found  that,  among  402  low- 
income,  Appalachian  families,  those  with  a  disabled  mother  were  less 
likely  to  eat  their  mpais  together  than  families  with  a  non-disabled 
mother. 

Because  of  the  intimate  face-to-face  relations  assumed  to  exist 
among  family  members  (Krech,  Crutchfield,  and  Bailachey,   1962:214),  it 
is  argued  that  any  role  behavior  which  does  not  meet  role  expectations 
will  influence  these  interaction  patterns.     The  research  cited  above 
indicates  that  disability  does,  in  fact,  tend  to  stifle  interaction  in 
general.     The  Deacon,  e_t  aJ .     (1967),   findings  indicate  that  disability 
also  hampers  internal  family  interaction.     Taken  in  another  light,  dis- 
abled members  holding  parental  positions  appear  to  influence  the  nature 
of  family  interaction  patterns  more  than  family  members  filling  other 
positions.     In  this  connection,  Deutsch  and  Goldston  (1960),   in  a  study 
of  40  New  York  polio  patients,  found  that  the  greatest  distance  between 
role  expectations  and  role  behavior  existed  for  disabled  persons  holding 
husband-father  positions.     In  addition,  and  directly  related  to  this, 
they  found  that  disabled  husband-fathers*  families  experienced  the  most 
change  and  disorganization  in  family  life.     It  is  possible  that  disabled 
f emale-homemakers *   families  would  experience  the  greatest  change  and 
disorganization  in  fa^nily  life  in  lower-class  Negro  families  because  of 
their  apparent  matriarchal  structure  (Kephart,  1966:210). 

Summary.     It  has  been  found  that  disability  affects  the  financial 
stability  of  a  family  and  often  causes  low-income  and  underemployment. 
It  has  been  shown  that  disability  affects  the  family  structure  resulting 
in  potential  structural  disorganization  which  is  dealt  with  in  several 
ways.     Race,  SES,  age  of  the  parents,  and  number  of  small  children  in 
the  family  have  been  demonstrated  to  affect  the  method  of  adjustment  to 
structural  disorganization  caused  by  disability:     Black  families,  lower 
SES  families,  families  with  younger  parents,  and  families  with  fewer 
small  children  electing  to  dissolve  more  often  than  other  types  of 
families.     It  has  been  found  that  families  with  disabled  members  have 
more  social  problems  and  are  less  likely  to  eat  their  meals  together 
than  those  without.     It  has  been  found  that  a  more  acute  degree  of  dis- 
ability lessens  interaction  with  friends  and  relatives.     Finally,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  when  husband-fathers  become  disabled,  their 
families  experience  more  change  and  disorganization  in  family  life  as  a 
result  than  if  the  disabled  person  were  in  any  other  position  (this  may 
not  apply  to  lower-class  Negroes) . 

Obviously,  from  the  above  review,  the  literature  is  lacking  in  many 
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*The  problem  of  the  effect  of  positional  location  of  disabled 
family  members  upon  family  interaction  is  at  present  being  explored  by 
Earl  Taft.     The  data  on  this  problem,  however,  were  not  ready  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  present  analysis  and  will  be  presented  in  a  future  effort 
Q   raft,  1973). 
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of  the  effects  of  disability,     It  does  suggest,  however ^  that  internal 
structure  and  Interaction' are  affected  by  member  disability  but  is 
vague  as  to  what  the  effects  actually  are.    The  major  deficiency  in  the 
literature  is  that  the  vast  majority  does  not  contain  data  from  both  a 
disabled  and  a  non-disabled  group.    This  leaves  it  <?evoid  of  a  compara^ 
tive  base  in  many  cases.     In  addition j  Black  populations  have  generally 
been  bypassed.     The  populations  hereiii  studied  add  to  the  scope  of 
previous  research  in  this  respect. 

Literature  on  the  Influence  of  Place  of  Residence 
Upon  Interaction 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  rural-urban  differences  in  inter- 
action patterns  were  sizeable.    Urban  contacts  were  frequent,  transient, 
and  formal,  V7hile  rural  ones  were  relatively  seldom,  intimate,  and  reg- 
ularly recurring.     Rural  association  was  familial,  communal,  primary, 
and  comparatively  permanent  while  urban  ones  were  more  individual,  sec- 
ondary, and  largely  functional  (Sims,  1944:14).     The  rural  contacts 
were  narrow  and  generally  given  to  clannishness  (Grav^.^,  1922:94). 
Urban  residents  generally  belonged  to  more  organized  gjuoups  and  took  a 
more  active  part  in  group  affairs,  small  town  residents  were  not  as  ac- 
tive, and  open-'country  residents  were  even  less  so  (Bertrand,  1958:151). 
Bertrand  (1958:152)  also  indicates  that  good  transportation  facilities 
tend  to  reduce  interaction  differences  between  small-town  and  open- 
country  residents.     Slocum  (1962:288)  found  that  urban  families  gene- 
rally emphasized  individual  rather  than  the  group  values  and  activities; 
whereas,  rural  famn  families  emphasized  strong  kinship  ties,  solidarity, 
and  participation  of  the  family  as  a  group  in  activities.    Taylor  and 
Jones  (1964:52)  summarized  these  differences  by  saying  that  in  rural 
areas  a  "Man  is  interacted  with  as  a  human  person"  while  in  urban  areas 
he  is  interacted  with  as  a  "number"  and  "address." 

The  rural-urban  differences  in  interaction  have  diminished  in 
validity  recently  (Taylor  and  Jones,  1964:52).     Kuvlesky  (1972:3)  says 
that  "place  of  residence  is  becoming  less  significant  as  a  basis  for 
social  dif f erentation  of  behavior  in  our  society."    Copp  (1964)  also 
states  that  the  rural-urban  differences  are  decreasing.  Although 
these  differences  are  decreasing,  M-NM  residence  still  does  differen- 
tiate among  interaction  and  participation  patterns.    Moon  and  McCann 
(1966)  found  that,  among  Appalachian  people,  more  rural  areas  had  less 
participation  than  more  urban  areas.     Because  of  the  remaining  and/or 
changing  differences  between  rural  and  urban  populations  with  regard  to 
interaction,  and  because  the  data  available  for  this  investigation 
permits,  M-NM  differences  in  the  effects  of  disability  upon  interaction 
will  be  explored. 
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Literature  on  the  Influence  of  Family  Structure 
Upon  Interaction 

Research  on  the  influence  of  family  structure  upon  interaction 
is  sparse .     Heller ' s  findings  (1970)  imply  that  extended  type  families 
have  higher  interaction  rates  than  nuclear  type  families.  Having 
found  a  high  correlation  between  familism  and  interaction,  he  found 
that  extended  type  families  experienced  greater  degrees  of  familism 
than  nuclear  type  families.     Heiss'    (1968)  findings  indicate  the  oppo- 
site.    He  discovered  that  interaction  rates  were  lower  among  larger 
families  (extended  type)   than  smaller  ones  (extended  and  nuclear  types). 
Although  not  directly  relating  family  type  aaci  Interaction,   these  two 
researchers  have  clearly  shown  a  need  for  controlling  for  family  type 
in  interaction  studies . 

Logically,  it  is  imparative  to  control  on  family  structure.  There 
is  quite  a  difference  between  the  positions  which  make  up  the  inter- 
acting units  of  a  nuclear  as  opposed  to  an  extended  family.     The  main 
difference  warranting  control  is  between  the  structural  positions  which 
make  up  a  nuclear  family  and  the  ones  which  make  up  an  extended  family. 
Interaction  is  patterned  by  the  role-sets  of  the  family  members'  posi- 
tions in  the  family.     These  role-sets  define  how  each  member  should  act 
toward  each  other  family  member  as  holders  of  their  particular  posi- 
tions.    Nuclear  f.imilies  only  have  four  kinship  structural  positions: 
husband-father,  wife-mother,  brother-son,  and  sister-daughter .  Exten- 
ded families  have  many  additional  positions  which,  when  added  to  the 
above,  alter  the  role-sets  of  the  above  nuclear  positions  (by  simply 
adding  other  counter  positions  to  each  focal  position).     In  addition, 
the  exclusion  of  a  husband-father  from  a  nuclear  or  extended  family 
changes  the  role-sets  of  the  remaining  members.     With  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  effects  of  these  factors  on  interaction  among  the  mem- 
bers of  nuclear  and  extended  families,  it  is  expedient  to  include  family 
type  as  a  control. 


METHODOLOGY 

Selection  and  Interviewing  of  the  Respondents 

Data  for  this  investigation  were  obtained  from  part  of  a  recent 
USDA-CSRS  Regional  Project  (NC-90) .     The  regional  study  was  structured 
to  comprehensively  study  the  nature  of  Black  families  in  a  large  metro- 
politan center,  a  small  town,  and  two  small  open-country  villages  in 
East  Texas. 

Nonmetropolitan .     The  nonmetropolitan  county  in  which  the  town  and 
villages  are  located  was  purposely  selected  for  its  characteristics.  It 
was  judged  to  be  relatively  representative  of  the  "traditional  southern 
culture"  (Kuvlesky  and  Cannon,   1971).     It  is  largely  agricultural  and 
rural  (75%).     It  has  a  high  rate  of  low-incomii  families  when  compared  to 
the  state,  and  about  5,000  out  of  the  county's  20,000  population  are 
Negroes. 

O 
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The  largest  population  center  in  the  county  was  selected — a  town  of 
about  5,000  with  thirty  per  cent  Blacks — as  well  as  two  all-Black,  open- 
country  villages.     The  town  and  village  Blacks  served  as  the  universe 
from  which  the  respondents  were  selected  according  to  the  ^screening 
criteria  set  up  by  the  NC-90  regional  technical  coramitteeV    Each  respon- 
dent had  to  be  a  female  homemaker,  not  over  65,  and  not  under  18  (unless 
the  mother  of  at  least  one  child),  having  children  under  18  years  old  in 
the  household.    Most  of  the  qualified  respondents  were  interviewed  dur- 
ing June  of  1970,     Table.  1  summarizes  the  disposition  of  the  households 
screened  in  both  the  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

During  the  Spring  of  1970,  the  Black  households  3:n  the  nonmetro- 
politan town  and  villages  were  mapped.     Interviewers  were  recruited 
from  Black  female  teachers  in  an  adjacent  county.     These  interviewers 
were  trained,  field  tested,  and  weeded  out  in  one  week  (several  were 
released).     Each  interview  took  about  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  the 
interviewers  generally  reported  good  cooperation  from  the  respondents. 

One  of  the  researchers  was  available  to  assist  the  interviewers  at 
all  times  during  the  interviewing.     Each  night  the  questionnaires  were 
carefully  evaluated.     Each  morning,  a  meeting  was  held  to  rectify  any 
problems  found  and  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  interviewing. 

Table  1,     Disposition  of  Families  Contacted  in  Nonmetropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  Areas, 


Action 

Nonmetropolitan 

Metropolitan 

Total 

Households  Contacted 

556 

802 

1358 

Households  Eligible 

264 

■  302 

566 

Homemakers  Interviewed 

259 

294 

553  r 

Families  Analyzed 

259 

294 

553 

Individuals  in  Families 

Analyzed 

1393 

1372 

2765  ^ 

Metropolitan,    The  metropolitan  county  selected  is  the  largest  in 
the  South  (1,832,000)  and  is  located  in  Southeast  Texas,     It  has  one  .of 
the  lowest  percentages  of  low-income  families  in  the  state.     The  popula- 
tion is  approximately  twenty-one  per  cent  Black, 


As  the  county  seat,  Houston  houses  the  majority  of  the  county's 
population.     It  is  the  largest  inland  port  in  the  nation.     It  is  a 
major  industrial  and  commercial  center.     One  of  the  country's  larger 
and  finer  medical  centers  is  located  in  Houston,     About  twenty-seven  per 
cent  of  Houston's  population  is  Black,     It  is  seen  as  "part  of  the 
larger  cultural  configuration  characteristic  of  the  traditional  South" 
(Kuvlesky,  Warren,  and  Ragland,  1972). 
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A  set  of  contiguous  neighborhoods  adjacent  to  the  central  business 
district  was  selected  from  which  to  draw  a  fifty  percent  sample  of 
households.    These  neighborhoods  were  almost  completely  Bxack  and  pre- 
dominately low-income.    They  were,  therefore,  not  representative  of  the 
Black  metropolitan  population.     The  Black  upper  and  middle  socioeconomic 
strata  were  under-represented. 

In  the  Spring  of  1971,  the  selected  neighborhoods  were  mapped. 
All  non-dwelling  buildings  were  identified,  and  a  fifty  percent  sample 
of  dwellings  was  drawn.    Black  female  interviewers  were  enlisted  from 
other  areas  ot  the  metropolis  and  given  a  week  of  iiraining  and  field 
testing  on  the  regional  questionnaire.    A  few  of  the  inteirviewers  were 
released  by  the  end  of  the  training  period,  and  two  more  were  released 
after  about  a  week  of  interviewing.    The  questionnaires  were  evaluated 
by  one  of  the  researchers  each  evening  and  discussed  with  the  inter- 
viewers the  next  morning.    Validation  and  reliability  checks  showed  none 
of  the  items  to  be  used  here  problematic.    The  bulk  of  the  interviewing 
in  Houston  was  done  during  June,  1971.     The  metropolitan  respondents 
generally  were  reported  as  cooperative.    Figure  4  presents  the  location 
of  the  study  groups  in  the  general  conceptual  framework  being  utilized 
herein. 

Processing  of  the  Data 

Coding  instructions  for  the  questionnaire  were  established  at  the 
regional  level  and  followed  explicitly  in  the  coding  of  the  data  in 
Texas.     Once  coded  and  checked  for  accuracy,  the  data  were  punched  on 
data  precessing  cards.     Several  corrections  have  been  made  ai.  a  result 
of  errors  found  while  analyzing  the  data  in  other  connections.  The 
data  at  present  should  be  relatively  free  of  coding  and  punching  errors. 
In  addition,  cortsistency  checks  have  been  performed  throughout  the  data 
processing  sequence,  and  therefore,  the  data  should  be  relatively  free 

of  inconsistencies  due  to  recording  and  coding  errors. 

> 

The  data  are  now  available  on  punched  data  cards  separated  by  metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan  place  of  residence.     Necessary  data  processing 
for  this  study  utilized  the  Texas  A&M  University  computer,  and  the 
Rural  Sociology  Departmental  Programmer. 

Instruments  and  Measures 

Family  Disability.     Family  disability  was  measured  by  a  family 
disability  index.    The  stimulus  question  was  "Is  anyone  in  this  family 
sick  all  the  time  or  disabled  in  any  way?"    This  question  has  two 
dimensions:     the  physical  or  biological  (illness)  and  the  impact  of 
illness  per  se  on  role  behavior  (disability) .     If  the  respondent 
answered  "yes^,  she  wa.^  asked  to  describe  the  seriousness  of  the 
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Figure  4.    Location  of  Study  Population  in  the  System  Levels  of 
Action  and  Structural  Inputs  Into  It. 
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disability  by  selecting  the  appropriate  degree  for  the  disabled  member 
from  the  following  alternatives: 

(1)  Not  able  to  work,  keep  .lOuse,  go  to  school,  or  play,  at  all 
(rhoice  depended  on  person's  age  group).     {Code  4} 

(2)  Able  to  x7ork,  etc*,  but  limited  in  kind  or  amount  of  work, 
etc,     {Code  3} 

(3)  Able  to  work,  etc.,  but  limited  in  other  activities  (not 
applicable  to  preschoolers).     {Code  2} 

(4)  Not  limited  in  any  of  the  above  ways,     {Code  1} 

(5)  Not  disabled.     {Code  0} 

All  of  these  degrees  of  disability  are  determined  explicitly  by 
role  behavior  except  "Code  1."     It  is  assumed,  however,  that  some  role 
behavior  is  affected  for  a  person  to  be  considered  in  this  category 
instead  of  the  "not  disabled"  one.    Although  not  as  precise  and  con- 
ceptually accurate  as  these  authors  desire,  the  indicator  and  measures 
for  disability  seem  to  fulfill  the  minimal  conceptual  requirements. 

The  coded  degrees  of  disability  (0-4)  for  a  family* s  members  were 
summed  and  divided  by  the  number  of  family  members  with  responses  coded. 
This  figure  was  then  multiplied  by  25  to  place  the  score  between  0  and 
100  for  ease  of  interpretation  (see  Taft  and  Byrd,   1972,   for  a  discussion 
of  the  index).     The  measures  for  family  disability  were  the  various 
family  disability  index  scores.     The  range  was  broken  down  into  four 
categories:     "0"  for  no  disability,  "1-10"  for  a  low  degree  of  disability, 
"11-20"  for  a  moderate  degree  of  disability,  and  "21  and  over"  for  a 
high  degree  of  disability.     The  reasons  behind  the  breakdown  are  twofold. 
Progressively  higher  degrees  of  disability  are  needed  to  adequately  ex- 
amine its  effect  upon  interaction.     The  number  in  each  category  needed 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to  be  compared  to  the  degrees  of 
interaction.     Having  examined  the  distribution  of  disability  index 
scores,  the  above  breakdown  was  the  only  me  which  apparently  met  these 
two  criteria.     Sumni£.ry  tables  are  presented  in  the  analysis  section  of 
this  paper  which  break  the  degrees  of  family  disability  down  to  a  "yes" 
or  "no"  level.     The  four-category  breakdown  described  above  is  presented 
tabularly  in  Appendices  A,B,C,  and  D. 

Internal  family  interaction.     Internal  family  interaction  was 
measured  by  a  four  item  scale  as  follows: 

1.  How  often  do  you  go  peaces  together  as  a  family? 

2.  How  often  does  your  family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together? 

3.  How  often  do  family  members  work  around  the  home  together? 

4.  How  often  do  family  members  relax  around  the  home  together, 
talking,  watching  TV,  or  doing  things  like  this? 

These  four  items  involve  activities  done  as  a  family  as  opposed  to 
individual  activities.     Although  the  gamut  of  possible  interaction  events 
is  not  presented,  it  is  felt  that  these  items  are  at  least  minimal  indi- 
cators of  general  family  internal  interaction.     It  is  reali  :ed  that  the 
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subjective  evaluatirn  of  the  homemaker-respondent  may  not  represent  what 
actually  existed.    This  is  a  question  which  shall  not  concern  these 
authors  since  we  accept  the  respondents  as  sufficiently  meeting  the 
criteron  of  credibility.    Of  the  possible  indicators  of  internal  inter- 
action, these  four  items  are  the  only  ones  which  deal  with  an  absolute 
degiee  of  interaction  behavior  among  the  family  members.    The  only 
other  items  which  deal  with  actual  interaction  behavior  aad  to  do  with 
which  parent  handled  the  children  when  both  were  around  and  which  parent 
made  various  decisions.     These  did  not  indicate,  however,  what  degree  of 
interaction  tooV  i^iace  in  handling  the  children  or  in  m,.'.cing  the  decision 
of  who  decided.     Other  items  on  int-eraction  deal  with  attitudinal  ?nd 
value  orientations  about  interaction. 

The  response  categories  for  the  four  interaction  items  selected 
are  "often*'  (Code  4),  "sometimes"  (3),  "seldom"  (2),  and  "never"  (1). 
In  addition  t.  the  Individual  item  scores,  a  scale  score  will  be  utili- 
zed.    It  will  be  calculated  by  simply  averaging  the  four  item  scores  for 
each  family.     In  presentation  the  "never"  and  "seldom"  categories  are 
combined  intc   the  "low"  degree;  "sometimes"  represents  the  "medium"  degree, 
and  "often''  represents  the  "hign"  degree  of  interaction.     This  adjustment 
was  made  primarily  because  of  the  small  N's  represented  in  the  "never" 
category.     The  logical  response  category  "always"  was  not   \icluded  in 
the  questionnaire.     "Sometimes"  seems  most  logically  to  fit  in  the 
middle;  therefore,  the  present  breakdown  was  selected. 

Control  Variables.     Two  control  variables  ^re  being  utilized  here- 
in:   M-NM  nlace  of  residence  and  family  type.     The  data  were  separated 
by  M-NM  place  of  residence  and  were  analyzed  separately.     Two  criteria 
were  utilized  in  determining  family  type:     nuclear-extended  and  complete- 
incomplete. 

The  respondent  was  asked  to  list  all  of  the  family  members  and 
designate  the  relationship  of  each  member  to  herself.    These  relati'^n- 
ships  were  catagorized  into  eighteen  relationships  to  the  homemaker  as 


follows: 

(1) 

Respondent 

(10) 

Grandparents/Great  Aunt/ 

(2) 

Spouse 

Great  Uncle 

(3) 

Son/Daughter 

(11) 

Aunt /Uncle 

(4) 

Grandchild 

(12) 

Nephews/Nieces 

(5) 

Parent 

(13) 

Cousins 

(6) 

Parent"-in-Law 

(U) 

Foster  Children 

(7) 

Brother/Sister 

(16) 

Step  Children 

(8) 

Brother /Sister-in-Law 

(16) 

Other  Relatives 

(9) 

Son/Daughter-in-Law 

(17) 

Friends 

(18) 

Male  Companion 

In  correspondence  with  the  concept  of  family  presented  in  the  "Defiinition 
of  Concepts"  above,  a  complete  nuclear  family  Is  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing members:     respondent,  spouse  or  male  companion  (a  male  companion 
is  . xewed  as  having  essentially  the  same  relationship  to  the  homemaker 
as  the  spouse),  and  son  and/or  daughter  and/or  stepchildren.     In  addition. 
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a  nuclear  family  may  have  foster  childrea  and/or  friends  without  affect- 
ing its  status  as  a  nuclear  family  (these  two  relationships  are  consid- 
ered non-family  relationships).     The  classification  of  friends  as  a 
non-family  relationsaip  is  obvious.     With  regard  to  foster  children  it 
is  reasoned  that,  although  they  are  treated  as  sons  or  daughters,  they 
are  wards  of  the  state,  and  therefore,  the  family  has  no  "legal"  or 
"blood"  relationship  to  them.     An  incomplete  nuclear  family  must  have  a 
respondent,  a  son  and/or  daughter  and/or  stepchildren  but  cannot  have  a 
spouse  or  male  companion.    A  complete  extended  family  has  a  respondent, 
a  spouse,  and  any  of  the  other  relationships  listed  above  (again,  foster 
children  and  friends  do  not  affect  the  jcatus  of  the  family) — if  the 
family  has  a  son  and/or  daughter  and/ov  stepchildren,  it  must  also  nave 
at  least  one  of  the  other  relationships  (four  through  sixteen,  excluding 
fourteen  and  fifteen) .     An  incomplete  extended  family  has  the  same 
combinations  of  members  as  a  complete  extended  family  with  the  exception 
of  a  spouse  or  male  companion. 

Operationally  then,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  control  for  both 
place  of  residence  and  family  type.     The  places  of  residence  were 
simply  kept  separate,  and  the  families  were  divided  into  the  four 
structural  types,  as  indicated  above,  and  analyzed  separately. 

Plan  of  Analysis 

The  analysis  attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions  presented 
in  "The  Problem"  section  within  the  limits  of  the  data  on. hand: 

(1)  What  relationship  exists  between  the  degree  of  family  dis- 
ability and  the  degree  of  internal  family  interaction? 

(2)  Are  there  rny  M-NM  place  of  residence  differentials  in 
internal  family  interaction  by  degree  of  family  disability? 

(3)  Are  there  any  family  structural  type  differentials  in  inter- 
nal family  interaction  by  degree  of  family  disability? 

The  data  comparing  degrees  of  family  disability  with  dt.grees  of 
family  interaction  are  divided  by  family  type  (complete  nuclear  in 
Appendix  A,  incomplete  nuclear  in  Appendix  B,  complete  extended  in 
Appendix  C,  and  incomplete  extended  in  Appendix  D)  and  controlled  on 
M-NM  place  of  residence.     These  tables  were  used  in  determining  the 
relationships  between  family  disability  and  family  interaction  for  the 
various  groups  of  families.     In  the  text  of  the  "Analysis  and  Findings" 
summary  tables  will  be  presented  for  quick  reference.     The  only  degrees 
of  disability  used  in  the  summary  tables  are  "no"  disability  and  "yes" 
disability.     The  places  of  residence  and  the  family  types  are  pre- 
sented side  by  for  analysis  of  all  three  questions  at  the  same  time. 
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The  focus  of  the  analysis  is  on  the  means  presented  in  each  of  the 
tables  described  above  which  are  subjectively  analyzed  for  central 
tendency*    The  trends  in  the  data  are  scrutinized »    In  addition,  prob- 
lematic families  with  regard  to  interaction — those  with  low  interaction 
rates — will  be  examined  to  determine  their  similarities  and  differences 
in  reference  to  degree  of  disability  by  place  of  residence  and  family 
type- 

First,  the  relationship  between  degree  of  family  disability  and 
degree  of  internal  family  interaction  will  be  explored.    It  is  expected 
that  families  with  higher  degrees  of  disability  will  experience  lower 
degrees  of  internal  interaction*     This  is  primarily  based  upon  the 
idea  that  interaction  is  adversely  effected  when  a  person  is  involved 
who  cannot  adequately  perform  his  roles* 

•Secondly,  the  differences  between  the  M  and  NM  samples  on  the  re- 
lationships explored  above  will -be  examined*    As  a  result  of  the  review 
of  literature  in  this  regard,  it  is  expected  that  NM  families  will  tend 
to  have  higher  interaction  rates  than  M  families. 

Lastly,  the  differences  among  the  family  structural  types  on  the 
relationships  explored  above  will  be  analyzed p    Again,  based  on  the 
literature  and  the  assumed  nature  of  extended  families,  it  is  expected 
that  extended  families  will  tend  to  have  higher  rates  of  interaction 
than  nuclear  families  with  incompleteness  adversely  affecting  interaction. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS 


For  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  below,  composite  family 
interaction,  as  well  as  the  individual  interaction  items,  are  examined. 
In  each  case  degrees  of  interaction  are  compared  across  the  different  degrees 
of  family  disability,  as  well  as  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  families. 

Family  Disability  and  Family  Interaction 

Composite  family  interaction.     No  consistent  pattern  of  composite 
family  interaction  is  evident  in  relation  to  the  three  degrees  of  dis- 
ability (Table  5  in  each  appendix).     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make 
any  general  statements  about  the  relationship  between  degrees  of  disability 
and  degrees  of  composite  interaction. 

Having  found  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  relationship  between 
degrees  of  disability  and  degrees  of  interaction,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
examine  the  differences  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  families'  com- 
posite interaction  patterns.    Table  2  presents  an  overview  in  this  regard. 
Six  out  of  the  eight  categories  show  higher  interaction  means  for  the  dis- 
abled families  than  for  the  non-disabled  families.     This  is  a  trend  in  the 
opposite  direction  than  was  predicted.     Complete  extended  families  in  both 
M  and  NM  cases  do  not  follow  the  trend.    The  differences  between  the  inter- 
action means  for  disabled  and  non-disabled  families  of  all  eight  categories 
are  relatively  low  and  insignificant.    Although  a  trend  was  noted,  this 
does  not  indicate'  a  strong  consistent  pattern.     It  is  prudent  at  this  point, 
then,  to  examine  these  relationships  for  each  of  the"  four  interaction  items 
to  determine  if  a  consistent  pattern  can  be  detected. 

Family  interaction  items.    Table  1  in  each  of  the  appendices  presents 
the^ first  interaction  item:    "How  often  do  you  go  places  together  as  a 
family?"    Again,  no  consistent  pattern  of  relationship  between  degree  of 
disability  and  interaction  has  been  established. 

With  regard  to  interaction  by  disabled  and  non-disabled  families 
(Table  3),  no  consistent  patterns  are  established.    The  eight  categories 
of  families  are  divided  equally.    There  are. three  categories  showing  higher 
interaction  means  for  disabled,  three  showing  higher  interaction  means  of 
non-disabled,  and  two  show  on  the  same  interaction  means  for  both.  The 
conclusion  for  interaction  of  this  type  must  be  that  a  consistent  pattern 
is  not  demonstrated. 

Table  2.  in  each  of  the  appendices  compare  degrees  of  disability  to 
degrees  of  interaction  as  measured  by  the  question  "How  often  does  your 
family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  -day  together?"    No  pattern  is  presented 
with  regard  to  the  relationsh-*p  betx-zeen  degree  of  disability  and  degree  of 
interaction. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS 


For  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  below,  composite  family 
interaction,  as  well  as  the  individual  interaction  items,  are  examined. 
In  each  case  degrees  of  interaction  ate  compared  across  the  different  degrees 
of  family  disability,  as  well  as  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  families. 

Family  Disability  and  Family  Interaction 

Composite  family  interaction.     No  consistent  pattern  of  composite 
family  interaction  is  evident  in  relation  to  the  three  degrees  of  dis- 
ability (Table  5  in  each  appendix).     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make 
any  general  statements  about  the  relationship  between  degrees  of  disability 
and  degrees  of  composite  interaction. 

Having  found  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  relationship  between 
degrees  of  disability  and  degrees  of  interaction,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
examine  the  differences  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  families'  com- 
posite interaction  patterns.    Table  2  presents  an  overview  in  this  regard. 
Six  but  of  the  eight  categories  show  higher  interaction  means  for  the  dis- 
abled families  than  for  the  non-disabled  families.     This  is  a  trend  in  the 
opposite  direction  than  was  predicted.     Complete  extended  families  in  both 
M  and  NM  cases  do  not  follow  the  trend.    The  differences  between  the  inter- 
action means  for  disabled  and  non-disabled  families  of  all  eight  categories 
are  relatively  low  and  insignificant.    Although  a  trend  was  noted,  this 
does  not  indicate  a  strong  consistent  pattern.     It  is  prudent  at  this  point, 
then,  to  examine  these  relationships  for  each  of  the  four  interaction  items 
to  determine  if  a  consistent  pattern  can  be  detected. 

Family  interaction  items.    Table  1  in  each  of  the  appendices  presents 
the  first  interaction  item:    "How  often  do  you  go  places  together  as  a 
family?"    Again,  no  consistent  pattern  of  relationship  between  degree  of 
disability  and  interaction  has  been  established. 

With  regard  to  interaction  by  disabled  and  non-disabled  families 
(Table  3),  no  consistent  patterns  are  established.    The  eight  categories 
of  families  are  divided  equally. '  There  are  three  categories  showing  higher 
interaction  means  for  disabled,  three  showing  higher  interaction  means  of 
non-disabled,  and  two  show  on  the  same  interaction  means  for  both.  The 
conclusion  for  interaction  of  this  type  must  be  that  a  consistent  pattern 
is  not  demonstrated.  .,  " 

Table  2  in  each  of  the  appendices  compare  degrees  of  disability  to 
degrees  of  interaction  as  measured  by  the  question  "How  often  does  your 
family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together?"    No  pattern  is  presented 
with  regard  to  the  relationship  between  degree  of  disability  and  degree  of 
Interaction. 
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With  regard  to  interaction  by  disability  or  no  disability  (Table  4),  no 
consistent  patterns  emerge.    It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  no  firm 
trends  have  been  established  as  to  how  often  disabled  and  non-disabled  families 
eat  together. 

The  third  interaction  item  is  "How  often  do  family  members  work  around 
the  home  together?"    The  degrees  of  disability  are  compared  to  the  degrees  of 
this  interaction  item  in  Table  3  in  each  of  the  appendices.    No  clear  patterns 
of  interaction  by  degree  of  disability  emerge  here  either.    What  about  the 
patterns  when  comparing  disabled  to  non-disabled  families? 

In  Table  5  the  M  complete  and  incomplete  extended  and  the  NM  incomplete 
extended  families  are  similar  in  exhibiting  very  little  difference  between 
their  disabled  and  non-disabled  interaction  means  as  well  as  the  percentages 
in  the  low  interaction  category.    All  of  the  rest  of  the  types  of  families 
demonstrate  a  positive  relationship  between  degree  of  disability  (yes  and  no) 
and  degree  of  interaction.    Only  one  group  (NM  complete  nuclear)  shows  a  re- 
latively substantial  difference  between  the  interaction  means  which  is  also 
reflected  in  the  lowest  interaction  category.    It  can  be  concluded  that  a 
relatively  minor  trend  is  evident  with  regard  to  interaction  of  this  type. 
The  disabled  families  tend  to  work  around  their  homes  together  more  often 
than  non-disabled  families.    This  is  a  trend  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
expected. 

Degrees  of  the  last  interaction  item  in  the  Scale  are  compared  to  degrees 
of  disability  in  Table  4  of  each  appendix.     It  is  "How  often  do  family  memV»ers 
relax  around  the  home  together?"    Half  of  the  groups  have  a  very  dubious  tend- 
ency toward  negative  relationships  as  predicted,  and  three  of  the  remaining 
four  show  an  extremely  doubtful  positive  tendency.     It  would  be  extremely 
risky  to  say  anything  general  about  these  very  minor  trends.    It  is  safe  to 
conclude  only  that  no  consistent  pattern  of  relationship  has  been  observed. 
But  what  about  disabled  families  as  compared  to  non-disabled  families? 

Only  half  of  the  groups  demonstrate  consistency  across  both  their  inter- 
action means  and  the  percentages  in  the  low  interaction  category  (Table  6) . 
The  rest  are  either  inconsistent  or  demonstrate  very  similar  means  and 
percentages. 

Since  no  general  patterns  have  been  observed  between  disability  and 
interaction,  are  there  any  M-NM  place  of  residence  differentials  in  this 
regard? 

M-HM  Place  of  Residence  Differentials 

In  this  and  the  next  (family  type  differentials)  section,  only  the  five 
summary  tables  pres^mted  above  will  be  used  to  establish  what  the  M-NM 
differentials  are,  if  any. 
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Composite  family  Interaction,    Very  little  differentiation  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  this  variable  for  composite  family  interaction  (Table  2,  p.  22). 
The  differences  between  the  disabled  and  non-disabled  interaction  means  as 
well  as  the  percent  in  the  low  interaction  category  are  very  small  and 
insignificant. 

Family  interaction  items.    The  interaction  mean  differences  are  again 
similar  with  a  slightly  more  pronounced  difference  for  the  M  groups  on  inter- 
action as  measured  by  "going  places  together  as  a  family"  (Table  3,  p,  23). 
The  NM  disabled  families,  in  each  category  have  higher  interaction  means  than 
the  M  disabled  families,  as  they  do  in  all  except  one  case  for  the  non-disabled 
families.    Only  two  family  types  are  differentiated  by  M  and  NM  place  of 
residence.    M  complete  nuclear  families  show  a  negative  relationship  between 
disability  and  interaction  while  the  NM  ones  show  a  positive  relationship.  In 
addition  the  M  complete  extended  families  show  a  marked  positive  relationship; 
whereas,  the  NM  ones  show  a  very  slight  positive  relationship.    It  can  be  con- 
cluded then  that  only  in  the  coTiplete  family  categories  does  M-NM  place  of 
residence  differentiate  to  any  degree  on  the  relationship  between  disability 
and  interaction  of  this  type. 

When  interaction  is  measured  by  "eating  at  least  one  meal  a  day  togethar" 
(Table  4,  p.  25),  only  the  M  incomplete  extended  families  have  a  substantial 
and  consistent  difference  between  the  interaction  mecns,  as  well  as  the  per- 
centages in  the  low  interaction  category,  for  the  dxsabled  and  the  non-disabled 
groups.    With  this  one  exception  then,  there  are  no  M-NM  differentials  with 
regard  to  difference  between  the  disabled  and  non-disabled  interaction  means. 

In  Table  5  (p.  26)  "working  around  the  home  together"  is  compared  to  dis- 
ability (yes  or  no).    The  differences  between  the  disabled  and  non-disabled 
interaction  means  is  again  similar  for  the  M  and  NM  groups.     There  are,  there- 
fore, no  M-NM  differentials  in  interaction  of  this  type  by  disability. 

"Relaxing  around  the  home  together"  (Table  6,  p.  27)  shows  a  M-NM 
differential  in  the  relationship  between  interaction  and  disability.    M  dis- 
abled families  demonstrate  a  tendency  to  "relax  around  the  home"  more  than 
the  non-disabled;  whereas,  M  disabled  families  tend  to  "relax  around  the 
home"  less  than  non-disabled  families. 

M-NM  differentials  in  interaction  by  presence  or  absence  of  family  dis- 
ability are  present  for  only  two  interaction  items:    "going  places  together" 
and  "relaxing  around  the  home  together."    Only  complete  families  are  differenr 
tiated  by  M-NM  residence  on  "going  places  together,"  although,  the  affect  is 
not  uniform.     In  general,  the  M  families  have  a  positive  relationship  between 
disability  and  "relaxing  around  the  home  together"  (disabled  families  relaxing 
together  more  than  the  non-disabled)  while  NM  families  have  a  negative  relation- 
ship.   The.  rest  of  the  items,  as  well  as  composite  interaction,  do  not  reflect 
any  substantial  M-NM  residence  different ials. 
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Family  Type  Differentials 

Composite  family  interaction.    With  regard  to  nuclear-extended  family 
type  differentials  in  the  difference  between  composite  family  interaction  for 
disabled  and  non-disabled  families  (Table  2^  p.  22),  M  extended  families  have 
larger  differences  between  the  interaction  rates  than  nuclear  families  while  NM 
nuclear  families  have  larger  differences.    The  affects  on  the  relationships  are 
not  patterned.    With  regard  to  complete-incomplete  family  type  differentials, 
the  patterns  are  varied  also.    Maybe  an  examination  of  the  interaction  items 
will  clarify  this  confusion. 

Family  interaction  items.    Table  3  (p.  23)  shows  complete  families  with 
larger  differences  between  the  interaction  rates  of  disabled  and  non-disabled 
families  than  incomplete  families  for  ^'going  places  together."  Complete-incom- 
plete as  well  as  nuclear-extended  type  influences  the  relationship  between 
disability  and  interaction  of  this  type;  however,  the  affects  are  not  patterned 
consistently* 

"How  often  does  your  family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together?"    is  the 
question  asked  in  the  second  interaction  item  (Table  4,  p.  25).     The  differences 
between  the  interaction  rates  of  the  disabled  and  non-disabled  families  for 
the  different  family  types  are  similar.     In  the  M  area  complete-incomplete 
type  differentiates  on  the  relationship  between  disability  and  interaction  of 
this  type,  the  complete  relationships  being  negative  and  the  incomplete  rela- 
tionships being  positive.     In  the  NM  area  nuclear-extended  type  differentiates 
with  the  nuclear  relationships  being  positive  and  the  extended  relationships 
being  negative.     To  be  a  disabled  family  is  worse,  in  this  regard,  for  complete 
M  families  and  for  extended  NM  families. 

The  relationships  between  disability  and  "working  around  the  home  together" 
is  presented  in  Table  5  (p.  26).    Nuclear  type  families  have  greater  differences 
between  interaction  rates  for  disabled  as  compared  to  non-disabled  families  than 
extended  type  families  in  the  M  area;  whereas,  complete  type  families  have 
greater  differences  than  incomplete  type  families  in  the  NM  area..     No  differen- 
tiation by  family  type  is  evident  for  the  relationships  between  the  presence 
or  absence  of  family  disability  and  "working  around  .the  home  together." 

Only  incomplete  families  have  substantial  differences  in  rates  of  interaction 
(relaxing  around  the  home  together)  for  disabled  and  non-disabled  families 
(Table  6>  p.  27).  The  relationships  between  disability  and  interaction  of  this 
type,  however,  are  not  differentiated  by  family  type.  Complete-extended  family 
type,  then,  does  differentiate  on  the  degree  of  iicpact  upon  the  rates  of  inter- 
action for  disabled  and  non-disabled  families  but  does  not  differentiate  on  the 
relationship  between  disability  and  interaction  itself.  , 
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In  all  cases  (composite  and  items)  family  type  has  dif terentiated  on 
the  degree  of  difference  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  tamily  interaction 
rates,  but  in  only  the  first  interaction  item  did  family  type  differentiate 
on  the  relationships  between  disability  and  interaction. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Family  Disability  and  Family  Interaction 

No  general  consistent  patterns  of  relationship  between  degrees  of  family 
disability  and  degrees  of  family  interaction  have  been  established  for  com- 
posite interaction  or  for  any  of  the  interaction  items.     It  must  be  concluded, 
then,  that  for  these  fauilies  different  degrees  of  disability  have  no  apparent 
consistent  patterned  affect  upon  the  degrees  of  family  interaction.  There 
does  appear,  however,  to  be  some  family  interaction  trends  differentiated  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  family  disability, 

A  slight,  but  relatively  insignificant  trend  was  noted  for  composite 
interaction;  however,  it  was  in  a  direction  opposite  than  that  expected.  The 
disabled  families  had  slightly  higher  interaction  rates  than  the  non-disabled 
families.     No  significant  trend  was  observed  between  "going  places  together" 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  family  disability.     No  firm  trend  was  noted 
in  regard  to  "eating  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together"  and  family  disability. 
Disabled  families  tend  to  "work  around  the  home  together"  more  often  than 
non-disabled  families.    No  general  trend  was  observed  with  regard  to  family 
disability  and  "relaxing  around  the  home  together,"    It  must  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  no  general  trends  exist  V7ith  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  disability  (by  degree  or  yes-no)  and  interaction, 

M-NM  Place  of  Residence  Differentials 

Only  minor  dif f eriintiation  was  noted  by  M-NM  residence.     For  complete 
families  only,  inconsistent  but  relatively  substential  M-NM  differences 
were  noted  for  disabled  and  non-disabled  families  on  "going  places  together." 
M  families  showed  a  positive  relationship  between  disability  and  "relaxing 
around  the  home  together"  while  NM  families  showed  a  negative  relationship. 
No  M-NM  differentials  were  observed  for  the  other  two  interaction  items  or 
for  compc  'ite  interaction. 

Some  interesting  differentials  were  observed  between  the  M  and  NM  families 
interaction  rates,  disregarding  disability,    NM  families  had  higher  inter- 
action rates  than  M  families  for  composite  interaction,  as  well  as  for  three 
out  of  four  of  the  interaction  items.     For  the  "relaxing  around  the  home 
together"  item,  M  families  had  higher  interaction  rates  than  NM  families. 
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Family  Type  Differentials 

In  all  except  one  case  (eating  together)  family  type  differentiates  on 
the  degree  of  difference  between  the  interaction  rates  of  disabled  and  non- 
disabled  families.     On  composite  interaction,  as  well  as  **work:ng  around  the 
home  together'*  interaction,  nuclear-extended  family  type  dif f erentiates •  On 
"going  places'*  and  "relaxing"  together,  complete-incomplete  family  type 
differentiates.     Contrariwise,  only  one  case  (eating  together)  exhibited 
family  type  differentials  (nuclear-extencied  and  complete-incomplete)   in  the 
relationship  between  family  disability  (no-yes)  and  interaction  (composite 
and  items).     Family  type,   then,  does  differentiate  on  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence of  interaction  rates  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  families  but 
does  not  differentiate  on  the  relationships  between  disability  and  interaction. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  made  in  relation  to  family  type 
differentials  of  interaction  when  disability  was  disregardea*     Nuclear  families 
had  higher  rates  of  composite  interaction  than  extended  families •     A  somewhat 
dubious  trend  showed  extended  as  opposed  to  nuclear  a;  d  incomplete  as  opposed 
to  complete  families  "go  places  together"  more  often.     Extended  and  complete 
families  as  opposed  to  nuclear  and  incomplete  families  tended  to  "eat  together" 
less  frequently.     Extended  and  incomplete  families  showed  a  doubtful  tendency 
to  "work  together"  less  often  than  nuclear  and  complete  families •     No  consis- 
tent trends  werct  observed  with  reference  to  "relaxing  around  the  home  together." 

An  extremely  interesting  observation  was  made  on  family  type  differentials 
of  disability,  disregarding  interaction  (Table  7).     The  percent  of  families 
disabled  for  the  four  family  types  shows  a  definitive  trend. 


Table  7.     Percent  of  Families  Disabled  for  Each  Family  Type  by  M-NM  Place 
of  Residence. 


Family  Type  M  NM_ 

 Percent  Disabled  


I.  Nuclear 

Complete  1^!  14 

II.  Nuclear 

Incomplete  23  26 

III.  Extended 

Complete  46  41 

IV.  Extended 

Incomplete  31  63 


Nuclear  complete  families  are  the  least  likely  to  be  disabled.  Nuclear 
families  are  less  likely  to  be  disabled  than  extended  families.  Complete 
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families  are  less  likely  to  be  dj.cjabled  than  xncomplete  families. 

attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  theorize  ahcuL  the  findings 
contc.    led  herein.     For  the  time  being  this  will  be  left  to  the  devices  of 
the  reader.     Further  work  is  now  underway  and  shall  be  soon  completed  in 
the  regard  (Taft,  1973) . 
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APPENDIX  A:     COMPARISON  OF  COMPLETE  NUCLE/.R  FAi-.  LY  DISABILITY  AND 

FAMILY  Ir^TERACTION 


Table  1.     Complete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  you  go  places  together  as  a  family?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=105) 


Degree  Of 

nteraction 

Mean 

Familj' 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High  (3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

26 

29 

34 

33 

37 

90 

100.0 

2.08 

Low  (2) 

1 

25 

2i. 

2 

50 

4 

100.0 

2.25 

Medium  (3) 

4 

50 

12 

3 

8 

lUO.O 

1.88 

High  (4) 

2 

67 

33 

0 

0 

3 

100.0 

1.33 

Mean 

Disability 

1.45 

1.18 

1 .21 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=133) 

None  (1) 

34 

30 

46 

40 

34 

30 

114 

100.0 

2.00 

Low  (2) 

1 

14 

2 

29 

4 

57 

7 

100.0 

2.43 

Med  ium  ( 3 ) 

1 

11 

3 

33 

5 

56 

9 

100.0 

2.44 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

2 

67 

1 

33 

3 

100.0 

2.33 

Mean 
isability 

1.08 

1,26 

1.39 

Table  2.    Cotnplete  Nuclear  Family  Disab  lity  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
does  your  family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=105) 


t 

Degra 

e  Of 

Eriteraction 

Mean 

Ipamily 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium 

(2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

t 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

8 

9 

18 

20 

1  64 

71 

90 

100.0 

2.62 

Low  (2) 

1 

25 

1 

25 

2 

1 

50 

4 

100.0 

2.25 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

25 

6 

75 

8 

100.0 

2.7S 

High  (4) 

I 

33 

0 

0 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.33 

Mean 

Disability 

.  1 . 40 

.24 

1 

.27 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=133) 

None  (1) 

11 

10 

20 

17 

83 

73 

114 

100.0 

2.63 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

14 

6 

86 

7 

100.0 

2.86 

Medium  (3) 

1 

11 

0 

0 

8 

89 

9 

100.0 

2.78 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.67 

Mean 

Disability 

1.17 

1 

18 

1. 

28 

1  ^^^^^^^ 

AO 


Table  3.    Complete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  members  work  around  the  home  tOi>ether?" 


Family 
Disability 


None  (1) 
Lv  v  (2) 
Medium  (3) 
High  (4) 


Mean 

Disability 


None  (1) 
Low  (2) 
Medium  (3) 
'.Tigh  (4) 


Mean 

Disability 


Low  (1) 


Metropolitan 
(N=103)* 


 Degree  Oi 

Medium  (2) 


f  % 

23  26 

1  25 

2  25 
0  0 


1.19 


f 

27 
1 
2 
1 


% 

31 
25 
25 
33 


1.26 


Interactidn 
High  (3) 


f 
38 
2 
4 
2 


% 
43 
50 
50 
67 


1.35 


22 
1 
0 
1 


19 
14 
0 
33 


1.17 


Nonmetropolitan 
(N=133) 


33 
2 
3 
0 


29 
29 
33 
0 


1 .21 


59 
4 
6 
2 


52 
57 
67 
67 


1. 31 


Total 


f  % 

88  100.0 

4  100.0 

8  100.0 

3  100.0 


114 
7 
9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Mean 
Inter- 
action 


2.17 
2.25 
2.25 
2.67 


2.32 
2.43 
2.67 
2.33 


Two  families  had  no  coded  response  on  this  question  and  were 
excluded  from  this  table. 
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Table  4.     Complete  Nuclear         ly  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  men-bers  re        around  the  home  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=105) 


Degree  Of  I 

nteraction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Hone  (1) 

8 

9 

14 

15 

67 

76 

90 

100.0 

2.6; 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

25 

3 

75 

4 

100.0 

2.75 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

25 

6 

75 

8 

100.0 

2.75 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

''.67 

Mean 

Disability 

1 .00 

1.44 

1 

.27 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=133) 

None  (1) 

12 

10 

26 

23 

76 

67 

114 

100.0 

2.5S 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

14 

6 

86 

7 

100.0 

2.86 

Medium  (3) 

2 

22 

0 

0 

7 

88 

9 

100.0 

2.56 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.67 

Mean 

Disab  tlit.y 

1.29 

1.14 

1 

.29 

r 
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Table  5.    Complete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  Average  Family  lateraction. 


Metropolitan 
(N=n5) 


i 

Degree  Of  ] 

nceraction 

 1 



Family 
Disability 

Low 

(n 

* 

Medium 

(2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

3 

3 

26 

29 

61 

68 

90 

100.0 

2  ■? 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

25  ' 

3 

75 

4 

100.0 

2.75 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

88 

8 

100„0 

2.88 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

2 

67 

1 

33 

3 

100. & 

2.33 

Mean 

Disability 

1. 

00 

1. 

30 

1 

.28 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=133) 

None  (1) 

4 

3 

26 

23 

84 

74 

114 

100.0 

2.65 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

14 

6 

86 

7 

10^5.0 

2.86 

Medium  (3) 

0 

c 

2 

22 

7 

88 

9 

100.0 

2.78 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.67 

Me-.n 

Disability 

1. 

00 

1 

,27 

1 

.26 

There  were  no  families  with  an  average  interaction  of  1.00  (no  interaction); 
therefore,  this  category  contains  only  families  with  an  average  i.  .teraction 
of  l.OI  -  2.00. 
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APPENDIX  B:     COMPARISON  OF  INCOMPLETE  NUCLEAR  FAMILY  DISABILITY 
AND  FAMILY  INTERACTION 


Table  1.     Incomplete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  you  ^;o  places  together  as  a  family?" 


Metropolitan 


1 

Degree  Ofi 

Interaction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

1 

!  Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

i  f 
1 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

[ 

None  (1) 

29 

26 

32 

32 

39 

82 

100 

2.10 

Low  (2) 

37.5 

2 

25 

3 

37.5 

8 

100 

2.00 

Medium  (3) 

h 

1 

14 

3 

43 

3 

100 

2.29 

High  (4) 

1 

1 

• 

6 

60 

3 

30 

10 

100 

2.20 

i 

Mean 

Disability 

i.28 

- 

1.70 

1.44 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=38) 

None  (1)  j 

14 

50 

13 

46 

28 

100 

2.43 

Low  (2)  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

2 

100 

3.00 

Medium  (3) 

1 

25 

1 

23 

i  2 
1 

50 

4 

100  j 

2.25  1 

High  (4) 

1 

25 

1 

25 

1  2 
1 

50 

4 

100  ] 

2.25 

Mean 

Disability  ; 

2.67  ' 

1.31 

1 

i 

1.63 
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Table  2.     Incomplete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
does  your  family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=IQ7) 


Da 

gree  0£ 

Interaction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

Higli 

t  (3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

£ 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

9 

11 

17 

21 

56 

68 

82 

100 

2.57 

Low  (2) 

2 

25 

1 

13 

5 

63 

8 

100 

2,38 

Medium  (3) 

1 

14 

1 

14 

5 

72 

7 

100 

2.57 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

10 

9 

90 

10 

100 

2.90 

Mean 

Disability 

1.33 

l.JU 

1.56 

Nonmetropolitan 
CN=38) 

None  (1) 

3 

11 

4 

14 

21 

75 

28 

100 

2.64 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

2 

100 

3.00 

Medium  (3) 

1 

25 

0 

0 

3 

7. 

4 

100 

2.5 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 

4 

100 

3.00 

Mean 

Disabilir 

1.50 

1.00 

1 .67 
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Table  3,     Incomplete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  members  work  around  the  home  together?** 


Matropolitan 
(N=106) 


Degree  0 

i:  Interaction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (D* 

18 

22 

23 

28 

40 

50 

81 

100 

2.27 

Low  (2) 

2 

25 

2 

25 

4 

50 

8 

100 

2.25 

Medium  (3) 

1 

-14 

3 

43 

3 

43 

7 

100 

2,29 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

4 

40 

6 

60 

10 

100 

2.60 

Mean 

Disability 

1 

.19 

1.63 

1.53 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=38) 

None  (1) 

5 

18 

8 

28 

15 

54 

28 

100 

2.36 

Low  (2; 

1 

50 

0 

0 

1 

50 

2 

100 

2.00 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 

4 

100 

3.00 

High  (4) 

1 

25 

1 

25 

2 

50 

4 

100 

2.25 

Mean 

Disability 

1 

.57 

1.33 

1.68  j 

No  response  for  one  family  on  this  question. 


ERIC 
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Table  4.    Incomplete  Nuclear  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  members  relax  around  the  home  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=107) 


Degree  Of 

Interaction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low  (1) 

Medium  (2) 

High  (3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

4 

5 

13 

16 

65 

79 

82 

100 

2.74 

Low  (2) 

1 

12.5 

0 

0 

7 

87.5 

8 

100 

2.75 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

29 

5 

71 

7 

100 

2.71 

High  (4) 

1 

10 

2 

20 

7 

70 

10 

100 

2.60 

Mean 

Disability 

1.67 

1.59 

1.45 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=38) 

None  (1) 

1 

4 

6 

21 

21 

75 

28 

100 

2.71 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

50 

1 

50 

2 

100 

2.50 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 

4 

100 

3.00 

High  (4) 

2 

50 

0 

0 

2 

50 

4 

100 

2.00 

Mean 

Disability 

3.00 

1.14 

1.54 

^7 


Table  5.     Incomplete  Muclear   Family  Disalulity  and  Avt^rage  Family  Interaction. 


1 

Degree  Of  li 

refaction 

Mean 

1  Family 

i  Disability 

Lov; 

Medium  ( li ,) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

1 

f 

% 

f  1 

i 

% 

f 

% 

I  None  ( 1 ) 

3 

4 

21  ^5 

58 

71 

82 

100 

2.67 

i 

1  Low  (2) 

1 

12.5 

2  25 

5 

6  2.5 

8 

100 

2.50 

j  Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

1  U 

b 

86 

7 

100 

2.86 

j  High  (A) 

1 

0 

0 

0  0 

10 

1 00 

10 

100 

3.00 

j  Mean 

1  Disability 

1  .25 

1  r. 

1  ,  59 

] 

Nonmet ropoi  it  an 
(N-38) 

None  (1) 

0 

0 

7  2') 

21 

75 

28 

100 

2.75 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

0  0 

2 

100 

2 

100 

3.00 

j  Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

0  0 

4 

100 

4 

100 

3.00 

1 

High  (A) 

0 

0 

1  7- 

3 

( 
1 

75 

4 

100 

2.75 

Mean 

Disability 

0.00 

I  .JH 

I 

!            L  .63 

There  were  no  families  with  an  average  interaction  of  1,00  (no  interaction); 
therefore,  this  category  contains  only  families  with  an  average  interaction 
of  1  .01  -  2.00. 


APPENDIX  C:     COMPARISON  OF  COMPLETE  EXTENDED  FAMILY  DISABILITY 
AND  FAMILY  INTERACTION 

Table  1.    Complete  Extended  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  you  go  places  together  as  a  family?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=24)  


Dej'^rae  Of 

Interaction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

6 

46 

5 

39 

2 

15 

13 

100.0 

1.69 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.67 

Medium  (3) 

1 

20 

3 

60 

1 

20 

5 

100.0 

2.00 

High  (4) 

1 

33 

2 

67 

0 

0 

3 

100.0 

1.67 

Mean 

Disability 

1.63 

2.18 

1.80 

Nonmetropolitaii 
(N=46) 

None  (1) 

8 

30 

8 

30 

11 

40 

27 

100.0 

2.11 

Low  (2) 

1 

17 

4 

66 

I 

17 

6 

lOOcO 

2.00 

Medium  (3) 

2 

25 

2 

25 

4 

50 

8 

100.0 

2.25 

High  (4) 

1 

20 

3 

60 

1 

20 

5 

100.0 

2.00 

Mean 

Disability 

1.67 

2.00 

1 

.71 
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Table  2,     Complete  Extended  i^'amily  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
does  your  family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=-24) 


Degr  Ee 

c  Ipteractior 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

1 

8 

4 

31 

8 

61 

13 

100.0 

2.54 

Low  (2) 

1 

33 

0 

0 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.33 

Medium  (3) 

1 

20 

1 

20 

3 

60 

5 

100.0 

2.40 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100.0 

2.67 

Mean 

Disability 

2.00 

1.83 

1.93 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=46) 

None  (1) 

4 

15 

3 

11 

20 

74 

27 

100.0 

2.59 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

2 

33 

4 

67 

6 

100.0 

2.67 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

25 

6 

75 

8 

100.0 

2.75 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

5 

100 

0 

0 

5 

100.0 

2.00 

Mean 

Disability 

1.00 

2.75 

1 

.53 
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Table  3,     Complete  Extended  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  '*How  often 
do  family  members  work  around  the  home  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=24) 


Degree  Of 

Int  eract ion 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 

£ 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

4 

31 

1 

8 

8 

62 

13 

100.0 

2.31 

Low  (2) 

1 

33 

0 

0 

2 

67 

3 

100,0 

2.33 

Medium  (3) 

2 

40 

1 

•?o 

2 

40 

5 

100,0 

2.00 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100,0 

2.67 

Mean 

Disability 

1  .71 

2  ,67 

1 .86 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N-A6) 

None  (1) 

4 

15 

9 

33 

14 

52 

27 

100.0 

2.37 

Low  (2) 

1 

17 

0 

0 

5 

83 

6 

100.0 

2.67 

Medium  (3) 

2 

25 

0 

0 

6 

75 

8 

100.0 

2.50 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

20 

4 

80 

5 

100,0 

2.80 

Mean 

Disability 

1  .71 

1.30 

2.00 
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Table  4.     Complete  Extended  Fami   y  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  members  relax  around  the  home  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=24)  


Family 
Disability 

I".  Lc:. 

..  „  ^ 

—  ^  w  -  n 

Mean 

Low 

(1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

w 
/o 

None  (1) 

1 

8 

2 

15 

10 

77 

13 

100. 

0 

2.69 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100 

0 

2.67 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

40 

3 

60 

5 

100 

0 

2.60 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

lUO 

3 

100 

0 

3.00 

Mean 

Disability 

1  .00 

2.00 

1.94 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=46) 

None  (1) 

1 

4 

8 

29 

18 

67 

27 

100 

0 

2.63 

Low  (2) 

1 

17 

1 

17 

4 

66 

6 

100 

0 

2.50 

Medium  (3) 

1 

12.5 

1 

12.5 

6 

75 

8 

100 

0 

2.63 

High  (4) 

1 

20 

0 

0 

4 

80 

5 

100 

0 

2.60 

Mean 

Disability 

2.5 

1.3 

1.88 
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Table  5.     Complete  Extended  Family  Dls'.bili'-  '  ana  Average  Family  Interaction. 


Metropolitan 
(N-^24) 


Degree  Of 

Interact  ion 

Mo.an 

Family 
Disability 

Low 

(D* 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

] nter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

0 

0 

3 

23 

10 

77 

13 

IOC 

.0 

2.77 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100 

.0 

2.67 

Medium  (3) 

1 

20 

1 

20 

3 

60 

5 

100 

.0 

2.40 

High  (^) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100 

3 

100 

.0 

3.00 

Mean 

Disability 

3 

.00 

1.60 

1 

.94 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=46) 

None  (1) 

1 

4 

5 

18 

2. 

78 

27 

100 

.0 

2.74 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

17 

5 

83 

6 

100 

.0 

2.83 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

25 

6 

75 

8 

100 

.0 

2.75 

High  (4) 

1 

20 

0 

0 

4 

80 

5 

100 

oO 

2.60 

Mean 

Disability 

2.5 

1 ,63 

1 

.81 

There  were  no  families  with  an  average  interaction  of  1.00  (no  interaction); 
therefore,  this  category  contains  only  families  v;ith  an  average  interaction 
of  1.01  -  2.00. 
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APPENDIX  D:     COMPARISON  OF  INCOMPLETE  EXTENDED 

FAMILY  DISABILITY  AND  FAMILY  INTERACTION 


Table  1.     Incomplete  Extended  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  you  go  places  together  as  a  family?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=5;) 


Degree  Of 

Interaction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low  (1) 

Medium  (2) 

High  (3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

9 

26 

12 

34 

14 

40 

35 

100 

2.14 

Low  (2) 

1 

33 

2 

67 

0 

0 

3 

100 

1.67 

Medium  (3) 

1 

25 

0 

0 

3 

75 

4 

100 

1  2.50 

High  (4) 

4 

44.5 

1 

11 

4 

44.5 

9 

100 

2.00 

Mean 

Disability 

2.00 

1.33 

1.86 

Nonmetropolitan 
'(N=41) 

None  (1) 

3 

20 

5 

33 

7 

47 

15 

100 

2.27 

Low  (2) 

2 

50 

2 

50 

0 

0 

4 

100 

1.50 

Medium  (3) 

3 

37.5 

2 

25 

3 

37.5 

8 

100 

2.00 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

7 

50 

7 

50 

14 

100 

2.50 

Mean 

Disability 

2.00 

2.69 

2.59 

ERIC 


Table  2.     Incomplete  Extended  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
does  your  family  eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  together?" 


Metropolitan 
(N=51) 


Family 
Disability 

Degree  Of  Ir 

teraction 

Mean 

Low  (1) 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

6 

17 

7 

20 

22 

63 

35 

100 

2.46 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100 

3 

100 

3.  or 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

1 

25 

3 

75 

4 

100 

2.75 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

11 

8 

89 

9 

iOO 

2.89 

Mean 

Disability 

1.00 

1.56 

1.92 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=41) 

None  (1) 

1 

7 

1 

7 

^3 

86 

15 

100 

2,80 

Low  (2) 

1 

25 

1 

25 

2 

50 

4 

100 

2.25 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

25 

6 

75 

8 

100 

2.75 

High  (4) 

1 

7 

3 

21.5 

10 

71.5 

14 

100 

2.64 

Mean 

Disability 

2.33 

3.00 

2.42 
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Table  3.     IriComplete  Extended  Fauiily  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  members  work  around  the  home  together?" 


Metropolitan 


Degree  Of  Inte 

taction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low  (1) 

Medium  (2) 

High  (3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

10 

28.5 

8 

23 

17 

48.5 

35 

100 

2.20 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

67 

3 

100 

2.67 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

1 

25 

3 

75 

4 

100 

2.75 

High  (4) 

4 

45 

2 

22 

3 

33 

9 

100 

1 .89 

Mean 

Disability 

1.86 

1.75 

1.68 

Nonmetropoiitan 
(N=41) 

None  (1) 

3 

20 

4 

27 

8 

53 

15 

100 

2.33 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

2 

50 

2 

50 

4 

100 

2.50 

Medium  (3) 

4 

50 

2 

25 

2 

25 

8 

100 

1.75 

High  (4) 

3 

21 .5 

1 

7 

10 

71.5 

14 

100 

2.50 

Mean 

Disability 

2.70 

2.00 

2.64 
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Table  4.    Incomplete  Extended  Family  Disability  and  the  Question,  "How  often 
do  family  members  relax  around  the  home  together?" 

Metropolitan 


(N-5] 

Degree  Of  Inte 

raction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low  (1) 

Medium  (2) 

High  (3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

None  (1) 

5 

14 

4 

12 

26 

74 

35 

100 

2.60 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100 

3 

100 

3.00 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

1 

25 

3 

75 

4 

100 

2.75 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

1 

11 

8 

89 

9 

100 

2.89 

Mean 

Disability 

1.00 

1,83 

1.83 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=41) 

None  (1) 

1 

7 

3 

20 

11 

73 

15 

100 

2.67 

Low  (2) 

1 

25 

0 

0 

3 

75 

4 

100 

1.75 

Medium  (3) 

2 

25 

2 

25 

4 

50 

8 

100 

2.25 

•High  (4) 

2 

14 

3 

22 

9 

64 

14 

100 

2.50 

Mean 

Disability 

2.83 

2.63 

2 

.41 
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Table  5.     Incomplete  Extended  Family  Disability  and  Average  Family 
Interaction. 


tropolitan 
(N=51) 


r 

Degree  Of  I 

nteraction 

Mean 

Family 
Disability 

Low  (D* 

Medium  (2) 

High 

(3) 

Total 

Inter- 
action 

f 

■  % 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

i  None  (1) 

3 

8 

9 

26 

23 

66 

35 

100 

j  2.57 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100 

3 

100 

3.00 

Medium  (3) 

0 

0 

1 

25 

3 

75 

4 

100 

2.75 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

4 

44 

5 

56 

9 

100 

2.56 

Mean 

Disability 

1.00 

2.00 

1 

.70 

Nonmetropolitan 
(N=41) 

None  (1) 

1 

7 

4 

27 

10 

66 

15 

100 

2.60 

Low  (2) 

0 

0 

2 

50 

2 

50 

4 

100 

2.50 

Medium  (3) 

1 

12.5 

3 

38.5 

4 

50 

8 

100 

2.38 

High  (4) 

0 

0 

2 

14 

12 

86 

14 

100 

2.86 

Mean 

Disability 

2.00 

2.27  ! 

2 

.64 

There  were 

no 

families 

with  an  average  interaction 

of  1 

.00  (no 

interaction) 

therefore,  this  category  contains  only  families  with  an  average  interaction 
of  1.01  -  2.00. 
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Introduction 


The  study  reported  here  focused  on  the  perception 
which  rank-and-file  members  of  a  community  have  of  its 
power  structure.     Much  research  has  been  conducted  on  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  power  continuum,  that  is,  those  power 
actors  who  comprise  control  groups  within  the  community; 
however,  studies  by  Lynd  and  Lynd   (1929  &  1937) ,  West   (1945)  , 
Warner   (1941),  Hunter   (1953),  Vidich  and  Bensman  (1960), 
Dahl   (1961),  and  others  have  ignored  rank-and-file  members' 
perception  of  the  community  power  structure  or  paid  it  little 
more  than  casual  attention.     Presthus   (1963),  Jenkins  (1966), 
and  O' Carroll   (1971)  are  exceptions  in  that  all  have  examined 
the  relationships  o:^  rank-and-file  members  perception  to  that 
of  the  elites. 

The  social  dimension  of  power  may  be  recognized  at  the 
community  level;  for  the  power  is  in  large  measure  a  result  of 
the  individual's  capacity  to  manipulate  this  larger  system  of 
which  he  is  a  part.     Power  is  created  and  generated  within  the 
context  of  social  interaction  and  human  relationships.  The 
community  is,  in  a  sense,   the  meeting  place  of  the  individual 
and  the  larger  society  and  culture.     It  is  here,  in  his  own 
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locality  setting,  that  the  individual  confronts  his  society's 
institutions,   its  manner  of  religious  and  economic  expression, 
its  modes  of  regulating  behavior,  etc..     It  is  also  within  this 
community  context  that  ongoing  systems  of  power  relationships 
are  realized. 

Perception  of  community  power  serves  as  one  indicator  of 
the  community's  ability  to  respond  insofar  as  it  indicates  the 
ties  between  the  rank-and-file  and  their  leaders^  and  the  homo- 
geneity of  attitude  among  the  rank-and-file. 

This  research  was  designed  to  specifically  investigate  the 
relationship  of  power  perception  to  the  socio-cultural  variables 
of  locality,  race ,  age ,  education  and  income. 


Methodology 

Sample 

Two  hundred  forty-three  male  heads  of  households  were 
interviewed  from  a  systematic  random  sample  of  households  in 
two  Louisiana  communities.     The  two  study  communities  were 
selected  by  judgment  as  representative  of  Anglo-Protestant  North 
Louisiana  and  French-Catholic  South  Louisiana  sub-cultures, 
respectively.     The  populations  of  the  two  communities  were  as 
nearly  equal  as  could  be  obtained. 

Anglo-Protestant  town  serves  as  a  market  for  farm  pro- 
ducts, provides  professional  services,  banking  facilities, 
supplies  major  production  goods  needed  by  the  farm  industry,  and 
offers  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  parish's  population.     Anglo-Protestant  town  had  6,432. 
residents  in  1970,  an  increase  of  593  over  the  1960  figure  of 
5,839  persons;   52%  white  and  48%  black. 

French-Catholic  town  is  located  in  an  overwhelmingly  agri- 
cultural parish;  crops  include  sugar  cane,  corn,   and  rice.  The 
land  surrounding  French-Catholic  town  is  in  the  heart  of 
Louisiana's  "sugar  bowl".     In  1970,  the  population  or  the  French- 
Catholic  town  was  4,942,  an  increase  of  4  9.6%  over  the  1960  figure 
of  3,303  persons;  71%  white  and  29%  black. 


Determination  of  Power  Knowledge  Score 

The  reputational  approach  which  essentially  consists  of 
asking  respondents  who  they  perceive  as  influential  or  powerful 
people  in  their  community  was  used  to  identify  power  actors. 
This  approach  stems  from  Hunter's  now  classic  study  of  community 
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power  in  "Regional  City".     The  dependent  variable,  the  power 
knowledge  score ,  was  conceptualized  as  the  degree  to  \srtlich 
an  individual ' s  perception  of  which  community  members  are 
powerful,  coincides  with  the  perception  of  the  power  struc- 
ture held  by  the  more  informed  sector  of  the  public. 

In  each  town,  a  panel  of  six  community  knowledgeables 
or  judges  were  asked  who  they  perceived  as  powerful  or  influen- 
tial in  their  community  in  terms  of  bringing  about  action  they 
desired  or  in  terms  of  preventing  action  they  did  not  support. 
These  community  knowledgeables  represented  the  various  insti- 
tutional sectors  and  issue  areas  in  their  home  communities 
and  they  were  judgmentally  chosen  by  the  researcher  for  their 
knowledge  of  and  affiliation  with  community  affairs. 

In  the  French-Catholic  community,  the  panel  of  know- 
ledgeables included  a  bank  executive,  a  state  representative, 
the  agriculture  cooperative  extension  agent,  a  city  council- 
man, the  cooperative  extension  home  economist  and  a  business- 
man.    The  knowledgeables  selected  in  the  Anglo-Protentant 
community  included  the  mayor  and  banker,  the  policy  jury 
president,  a  former  state  senator,  the  agricultural  coopera- 
tive extension . agent ,  the  sheriff  and  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion service  home  economist. 

For  analytical  purposes,  the  power  actors  pool  was 
delimited  to  ten  persons  in  the  French-Catholic  community  and 
to  nine  in  the  Anglo-Protestant  community.  Influentials 
eliminated  by  this  procedure  were  mentioned  by  only  one 
knowledgeable  so  that  those  retained  in  the  pool  were  more 
representative  of  the  collective  thinking  of  the  panel  of 
knowledgeables  than  were  those  who  were  eliminated. 

The  power  actors  listed  by  the  knowledgeables  were 
assigned  weighted  scores  by  the  following  procedure: 

1.  .  The  number  of  times  a  power  actor  was 

mentioned  by  the  six  knowledgeables  was 
totaled. 

2.  The  total  scores  of  all  power  actors  in  a 
given  community  were  summed. 

3.  The  percentage  of  the  community  total  an 
individual  received  was  used  as  his  power 
score . 

For  example,  a  power  actor  who  was  mentioned  by. five 
knowledgeables  in  a  community  with  36  as  the  total  score  of 
all  power  actors  listed  would  receive  a  score  of  5/36  or  13.9 
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and  a  respondent  who  was  mentioned  twice  would  receive  a 
score  of  5.6. 

Power  actor  knowledge  scores  for  rank-and-file 
respondents  were  determined  by  summing  the  scores  of  the  power 
actors  he  listed.     If  a  respondent  listed  all  the  names  in  the 
power  actor  pool  designated  by  the  knowledgeables ,  his  score 
would  be  100.     If  he  mentioned  none,  his  score  would  be  zero. 
The  sample  range  was  0-62.9. 


Analysis  of  Data 

The  power  knowledge  scores  were  subjected  to  least  squares 
analysis  of  variance  by  the  following  independent  variables: 
locality,  race,  age,  education,  income,  town  by  race,  and  age 
by  race.     Interval  level  data  were  used  for  the  education  and 
income  variables.     Age  data  was  divided  into  three  categories: 
17-39;   40-59;  and  60  and  over. 


Results  and  Discussion 

Power  Actor  Pool 

Occupational  positions  of  the  designated  power  actors  in 
each  community  are  shown  in  Tables  I  and  II  with  the  number  of 
times  each  was  mentioned  by  knowledgeables  and  rank-and-file 
respondents . 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I,  six  of  the  nine  influentials 
identified  in  the  Anglo-Protestant  community  were  from  the  business 
sector*     The  sheriff  and  the  registrar  of  voters  were  representa- 
tive of  the  governmental  sector  and  a  white  protestant  minister 
represented  the  religious  sector. 

The  majority  of  the  power  actors  were  found  to  be  active 
outside  their  institutional  sector  and  issue  areas.     In  other 
words,  power  leaders  were  influential  across  the  board.     The  Anglo- 
Protestant  community  pover  structure  could  be  labeled  as  mono- 
morphic,  because  no  factions  were  apparent  among  the  power  group. 

The  sector  representativeness  from  the  French-Catholic 
community  was  almost  identical  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Protestant 
community  in  that  five  members  were  business  leaders ,  three  were 
government  representatives  and  one  was  from  the  religious  sector. 
An  additional  category,  cultural,  was  represented  by  one  man. 
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TABLE  III 


PERCENT  OF  HOMEMAKERS  IN  TWO  LOUISIANA  COMMUNITIES  WHO 
LISTED  CERTAIN  FOOD  ITEMS  AS  FOODS  THEY  WOULD  SERVE  TO 

IMPRESS  SOMEONE 


Category 

%  of 

Category 

% 

of 

Total  Sample 

Total 

Sample 

Steak 

25.5 

Crayfish 

11. 

1 

Miscellaneous 

Pork  Roast 

Vegetables 

23.6 

and  Hain 

10. 

8 

Salad 

22.7 

Miscellaneous 

9. 

1 

Beef  Roast 

22.4 

Breads 

6. 

9 

Chicken 

20.5 

Seafood  and 

Fish 

6. 

1 

Potatoes 

19.1 

Barbeque 

4. 

4 

Rice 

16.9 

,  Macaroni  & 

Sweets 

12.7 

Spaghetti 

3. 

3 

Soups 

2. 

2 
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One  major  difference  existed  between  the  two  com- 
munities: the  rank-and-file  respondents  from  the  French- 
Catholic  community  claimed  there  were  two  almost  equal 
sections  of  power  active  in  the  community*     Therefore,  the 
power  structure  of  the  French-Catholic  community  was  labeled 
polymorphic . 


Rgink-and-File  Power  Perception  Scores 

Results  of  least  squares  analysis  of  variance  for  the 
dependent  variable,  power  perception/ are  shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  III*     Results  of  Least  Squares  Analysis  of  Variance 
of  Power  Perception  Scores  of  Rank-and-File 
Males  in  Two  Louisiana  Communities 


Source  DF  Sums  of  Squares  F  Value      Prob.  F 


Total 

240 

6917873.4 

Town 

1 

1606. 9 

0.0576 

0.8058 

Race 

1 

236643.0 

8.4823 

0.0042 

Age 

2 

92597.6 

1.6596 

0.1905 

Town  X  Race 

1 

24963. 7 

0.89481 

0,6527 

Race  X  Age 

2 

13088.8 

.  0.23458 

0.7940 

Education 

1 

10743.7 

0. 38510 

0.5427 

Income 

1 

9199.6 

0. 32975 

0.5735 

Error 

231 

6444521.0 

Of  all  the  independent  variables  included  in  the 
analysis,   statistically  significant  differences  were  found 
only  by  race.     The  adjusted  mean  score  of  the  white  respondents 
was  21.7  while  the  adjusted  mean  score  of  the  black  respondents' 
was  13.5     The  race  difference  was  significant  at  the  ,01  level 
of  probability.     Although  the  age  differences  were  not  signi- 
ficant, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  power  perception  scores 
tended  to  decrease  for  increased  age  levels. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  researcher  that  the  differen- 
tial in  power  for  whites  and  blacks  arises  from  a  variable  pat- 
tern of  social  relations  for  the  two  racial  groups.     Up  to  the 
present,  the  Negro  has  remained  mostly  socially  and  morally 
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isolated  from  the  larger  community  in  which  he  lives.  Wegro 
class  structure^  associations,  and  institutions  have  emerged  in 
response  to  segregation,  and  represent  an  adjustment  to  the  isola- 
tion under  which  Negroes  have  lived. 

This  situation  is  especially  characteristic  of  social  and 
racial  relations  in  both  communities  studied.     Racial  relations 
indicate  a  tendency  toward  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  Negro. 
Despite  outward  signs  of  desegregation,  and  these  are  only  mini- 
mal, blacks  in  both  study  communities  were  only  distantly  related 
to  community  activities. 

Blacks  tended  to  name  individuals  who  may  be  influential 
within  the  black  community,  but  are  only  peripheral  to  the  larger 
community  power  structure.     These  black  leaders  are  in  large  part 
mere  figureheads,  as  they  possess  no  real  power  beyond    the  sub- 
community  level.     Even  that  power  is  somewhat  limited.     As  one 
astute  black  respondent  noted,     "Some  of  the  black  leaders  can 
help  bring  about  action,  but  none  of  them  can  prevent  action". 

G.  Franklin  Edwards   (Heller,   1969:388)   has  observed: 

The  segregation  of  Negroes  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  has  produced  institutional  patterns  and 
behavior  which  have  a  bearing  upon  contemporary  efforts 
to  eliminate  inequalities  between  the  two  major  racial 
groups.     The  behaviors  are  expressed  as  deviations  of 
Negroes  from  many  normative  patterns  of  American  life  and 
suggest  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  differentials 
which  must  be  dealt  with  if  reconciliation,  rather  than 
further  alienation,  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  race  on  perception  of  power  in  the  community,  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  of  social  life. 

It  might  be  expected  that  those  who  were  more  educated 
and  who  had  higher  incomes  would  be  more  aware  of  the  power 
structure  than  those  with  less  education  and  income.  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  two  study  communities  are  small 
towns  where  nearly  everyone  knows  everyone  else.     Status  and 
knowledge  of  community  affairs  may  be  more  dependent  on  the  per- 
sonality and  daily  contacts  of  the  individual  than  on  more  objec- 
tive criteria,   such  as  income  and  education.     For  example,  a 
grocery  clerk  may  talk  with  more  people  about  community  affairs 
in  his  work  day  and  be  better  known  by  others  than  will  a  school 
teacher. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  idea  that  those 
in  lower  status  positions  feel  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
others  more  than  do  those  with  greater  status.     This  viewpoint 
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was  substantiated  somewhat  by  comments  of  the  respondents. 
Some  of  the  upper  status  level  respondents  were  som.ewhat 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  power  actors /  possibly  because  they 
are  too  close  to  the  source  of  power  themselves  or  possibly 
because  they  feel  autonomous  to  the  power  actors. 

The  reasons  for  finding  no  differences  between  educa- 
tion and  income  levels  are  undoubtedly  questions  with  com- 
plex answers  that  need  further  study.     Certainly,  per- 
ception of  community  power  is  related  to  an  individual's 
concept  of  his  ability  to  manipulate  his  own  future. 
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EFFECTIVE  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  IN 
COMMUNITY  DECISION  MAKING 


Kenneth  A ,  Koch 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Louisiana  State  University 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  a  community  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  in- 
genuity and  ability  of  its  local  leadership.  Leaders  can  be  effectively 
involved  in  the  decision-making  process  to  bring  about  desired  social  change 
and  thereby  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  citizens  and  their  com- 
munities. This  is  usually  accomplished  through  groups  and  organizations 
working  cooperatively. 

To  solve  community  problems,  we  must  have  several   ingredients,  First, 
we  must  have  community  leadership.    This  includes  people  who  are  identified 
as  being  influential  leaders  in  the  community,  as  well  as  capable  people  who 
can  be  developed  into  leaders.    Second,  we  must  have  real  problems  as  iden- 
tified by  citizens  to  deal  with.    These  are  sometimes  the  things  that  bother 
the  people  in  the  community  and  sometimes  the  problems  are  deeper  than  that. 

A  problem  identification  survey  can  be  used  to  determine  the  influential 
people  as  well  as  the  problems  of  a  community.    This  process  not  only  iden- 
tifies the  parish  (county)  and  cornmunlty  leaders,  but  also  provides  a  method 
of  involving  people  who,  because  of  their  position  or  wide  range  of  community 
activities,  are  likely  to  know  a  great  deal  about  their  community.    The  sur- 
vey is  an  attempt  to  see  the  community  through  the  eyes  of  leaders  from  the 
various  sectors  of  community  life. 

The  view  of  the  area  through  the  eyes  of  a  representative  cross-section 
of  headers  cannot  be  considered  a  complete  view  of  the  community.  For 
example,   it  reflects  the  views  and  problems  of  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
only  to  the  degree  that  leaders  who  represent  these  people  can  and  will  com- 
municate their  views. 

The  interview  process  helps  the  parish  leaders  to  focus  their  thoughts 
on  parish  problems.    The  survey  also    thrusts  the  parish  Rural  Development 
Committee  and  the  Extension  staff  into  the  middle  of  local  concerns  and 
p rob 1  ems . 

There  are  common  concerns  throughout  most  communities.    However,  no 
community  can  borrow  a  problem-solving  technique  from  another.    The  leaders 
of  each  community  must  define  their  own  problems  and  initiate  programs  to 
meet  their  own  unique  needs. 
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During  the  survey,  the  interviewer  asks  each  parish  leader  to  list 
the  problems  of  his  parish  as  he  sees  them.     |n  effect,  the  survey  itself 
helps  create  a  desire  among  many  of  the  community  leaders  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  of  the  parish.    The  survey  provides  the  incentive  for 
the  community  leaders  to  organize  community  concerns   in  their  own  minds. 
The  resulting  list  of  concerns  then  needs  to  be  separated  into  small  manage- 
able projects  which  can  be  grappled  with  one  by  one. 

This  report  describes  the  method  used  to  involve  citizens  in  the 
decision-making  process  and  some  of  the  results. 


SURVEY  h\ETHODOLOGY 

Parish  Rural  Development  Committee 

Most  parish  rural  development  committees  are  composed  primarily  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agi iculture  representatives  who  are  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  and  the  National  Forest 
Service.     Other  organizations  and  agencies  such  as  the  Health  Department, 
Welfare  Department,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  concerned  citizens 
representing  various  segments  of  the  social  strata  are  also  involved  in 
some  cases. 

Many  rural  development  committees  were  at  a  loss  as  to  exactly  how 
to  get  started  in  Rural  Development.    As  a  result  of  this  need,  a  step  by 
step  procedure  for  effective  citizen  oart ic ipat ion  to  identify  problems, 
establish  a  priority  of  problems,  select  alternative  solutions,  play  for 
action,  and  implement  a  plan  of  action  were  developed  for  these  committees. 

The  parish  rural  development  committee  discusses  the  possibility  of 
conducting  a  problem  identification  survey  as  a  means  of  finding  out  what 
the  needr.  and  problems  of  the  parish  are  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens.    A  survey  also  provides  a  method  of  determining  who  the  in- 
fluentials  in  the  parish  are. 

If  the  committee  decides  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  they  decide 
on  a  time  when  they  can  nieet  with  a  member  of  the  resource  development 
tas  ;  force  to  make  definite  plans. 

Task  Force  on  Resource  Development 

A  Task  Force  on  Resource  Development,  has  been  organized  in  the  state 
office  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.    On  the  Task  Force  are  two 
Agricultural  Economists,  one  Resource  Development  specialist,  a  Recreation 
specialist,  and  a  Rural  Sociologist. 

A  member  of  the  Task  Force  will  serve  as  coordinator  for  the  parish 
problem  identification  survey.    He  will  meet  with  the  parish  rural  develop- 
ment committee  to  explain  the  process  and  then  decide  on  details  of  the 
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survey.  It  Is  possible  for  any  member  of  the  Task  Force  to  replace  a  co- 
ordinator at  any  given  point  in  the  process  due  to  a  handbook  which  lists 
the  steps  in  chronological  order. 

Participant  Observers 

A  participant  observer  will  go  with  each  member  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment committee  to  form  a  team  to  do  the  interviewing.    The  participant 
observer  may  be  a  representative  of  state  or  area  agencies  and  organizations, 
members  of  the  Extension  staff,  or  faculty  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
interested  in  community  development  work. 

The  head  of  each  USDA  agency  is  requested  to  submit  names  of  people 
on  his  staff  who  would  be  able  to  assist  as  a  participant  observer.  Local 
colleges  or  universities  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  problem  identi- 
fication survey  acting  as  a  participant  observer. 

The  coordinator  informs  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  state  office 
personnel  as  well  as  members  of  the  academic  staff  who  might  be  interested 
in  participating  in  the  survey. 

The  participant  observer  may  spend  a  day  or  the  entire  week  working  on 
the  survey. 

Panel  of  Judges 

The  USDA  members  of  the  Parish  Rural  Development  Committee  prepare  a 
list  of  15-20  names  of  people  who  they  consider  to  be  the  top  individuals 
in  the  parish,  including  men,  women,  black,  and  white.  This  should  be  an 
independent  effort  with  no  consultation  between  members.  Other  members  of 
the  Extension  staff,  especir^lly  the  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  are  asked 
to  submit  a  list  of  names. 

Four  outside  people  are  selected  to  make  lists  also.    These  people  are 
informed  that  the  Rural  Development  Committee  in  cooperation  with  Louisiana 
State  University  is  going  to  conduct  a  problem  identification  survey,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  list  of  15-20  names  of  people  whose  good  judgement  they 
respect,  and  who  are  concerned  and  knowledgeable  about  the  problems  of  the 
parish.    These  four  people  should  include  two  white  males  (one  of  whom  should 
be  under  35  years  of  age),  one  black  male,  and  one  female.    These  could  be 
couples  if  the  committee  so  desires. 

Cards 

For  each  name  submitted  a  card  is  typed  with  pertinent  information  such 
as  name,  address,  zip  code,  and  telephone  number.    Additional  information 
such  as  Police  Jury  member,  public  official,  race,  etc.,  may  be  coded  on  the 
cards  if  so  des  i red . 

The  second  and  subsequent  times  a  name  is  mentioned,  a  mark  will  be  placed 
on  the  card.    For  each  card  with  at  least  one  mark,  or  names  that  have  been 
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mentioned  two  or  more  times,  a  duplicate  card  will  be  made  giving  only  in- 
formation necessary  to  locate  the  person, 

A  list  of  Police  vJury  members  (governing  body),  school  board  members, 
mayors,  sheriff,  assessor,  and  other  important  elected  officials  is  compiled 
and  checked  against  the  cards.    A  card  is  made  for  any  name  not  in  the  file. 
Dupl  fcated  cards  will  also  be  made.    A  courtesy  interview  will  be  made  for 
these  people  if  their  name  has  not  come  up  two  or  more  times. 

One  week  prfor  to  the  survey,  duplicate  cards  will  be  reviewed  and 
divided  among  the  Rural  Development  Committee  to  make  appointments  for  the 
first  day  of  interviewing. 

Week  of  the  Survey 

Monday  -  The  coordinator  will  conduct  an  orientation  meeting  for  members 
of  the  Rural  Development  Committee,  the  Extension  staff,  and  any  participant 
observers  able  to  attend.    The  background  of  the  survey  is  explained  as  well 
as  the  role  of  the  interviewer  and  the  participant  observer. 

Tuesday  -  A  member  of  the  Rural  Development  Committee  and  a  participant 
observer  form  a  team  to  conduct  interviews  scheduled  by  the  Rural  Development 
Committee  member. 

The  rural  development  committee  member  takes  the  lead  in  the  interview. 
The  Interviewer  should  read  the  questions  from  a  card  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  the  survey.    The  first  question  is;     "Will  you  indicate  some  problems  or 
concerns  as  you  see  them  of  Parish."    The  participant  observer 

should  write  the  answers  on  a  card. 

The  interviewer  then  asks:    "Please  give  us  names  of  individuals  whose 
good  judgment  you  respect  and  who  are  concerned  about  the  community."  They 
are  informed  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  men  and  women,  black 
and  white.    The  word  "leader"   is  not  mentioned  during  the  interview. 

The  person  interviewed  is  informed  that  the  findings  will  be  compiled 
and  copies  will  be  available  at  the  Town  Hall  meeting. 

Cards  are  returned  to  the  secretary  and  additional  names  of  leaders 
checked  and  marks  put  on  the  cards  for  those  previously  listed.    A  card  is 
written  for  any  new  names. 

Wednesday  -  Those  people  mentioned  three  or  more  times  have  not  been 
Interv iewed  should  be  assigned  to  team  members  to  try  to  interview. 

Thursday  -  The  coordinator  and  the  parish  chairman  meet  to  analyze  the 
progress  to  date.    Any  areas  of  the  parish  not  covered  either  by  geographic 
or  interest  area  should  be  covered  with  a  courtesy  survey.    Those  people 
mentioned  four  or  more  times  that  have  not  been  interviewed  should  be  assigned 
to  a  team  member  to  make  appointments  for  Friday  morning.    Generally,  this  is 
an  open  day  to  allow  members  to  keep  other  programs  going. 
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Friday  -  Teams  will  keep  appointments  previously  made  and  any  other 
new  names  vvill  try  to  be  contacted » 

If  at  all  possible,  all   interviews  should  be  completed  within  the 

week. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

Problems  and  concerns  that  have  been  listed  by  the  people  should  be 
organized  into  broad  categories  such  as: 

-  AGRICULTURE 

-  ECONOMICS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  (BUSINESS,   INDUSTRY,  EMPLOYMENT) 

-  EDUCATION  (GENERAL,  VOCATIONAL,  ADULT) 

-  ENVIRONMENT  (POLLUTfON  AND  BEAUT  I F fCAT I  ON) 
-GOVERNMENT  (ORGANIZATION,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  TAXES) 

-  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

-  MOTIVATION  AND  LEADERSHIP 

-  PUBLIC.  FACILITIES  (WATER,  SEWER,  TRANSPORATION,  WASTE) 

-  PUBLIC  POLICY 

-  RECREATION 

SOCIAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  (RACE  RELATIONS) 

The  coordinator  compiles  and  analyzes  the  results  and  prepares  a  sum- 
mary of  the  findings. 


Total  Community  Planning  or  Specialized  Planning? 

At  the  planning  level,  broad  planning  by  expert  planners  or  a  team  of 
planners,  appears  logical  and  not  too  difficult.    However,  due  to  the  nature 
of  social  change,  broad  action  programs  involving  lay  participation  are  much 
more  difficult.    The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  significant  community 
change  typically  takes  place  as  rather  narrow,  specialized  projects »  For 
example,  a  committee  organized  for  the  development  of  industry.     Its  '^oneness" 
of  purpose  can  serve  as  a  spearhead  for  very  rapid  industrial  growth.  Al- 
though less  imbalance  would  likely  occur  if  a  broad,  many  fronted  action 
program  could  be  carried  on,  there  are  reasons  why  the  more  segmented  approach 
usually  occurs.    F  i  rst,  any  conrfmunity  is  limited  in  its  resources,  time,  and 
energies  available  at  any  one  time.    Second,  people  tend  to  be  concerned  more 
about  specific  problems  rather  than  improving  on  a  broad  front.    Third,  the 
broad  approach  involves  so  many  complexities  that  it  is  difficult  for  laymen 
to  comprehend  without  considerable  study.     It  is,   indeed,  difficult  to  run 
bard  in  one  direction  as  one  simultaneously  runs  in  several  other  directions. 

The  Establishment  of  Priorities  and  A  Plian  of  Action 

If  action  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  community  study-planning  program, 
the  process  should  go  beyond  the  study-recommendation  stage.    This  principle 
was  brought  out  in  a  study  of  the  results  of  500  community  surveys.  This 
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study  Indicates  that  there  are  three  conditions  usually  associated  with 
studies  which  only  "catch  dust."    Fjrst,  the  ineffective  studies  usually 
involved  a  high  proportion  of  prof  ess  iona^l  s  and  few  permanent  lay  citizens. 
On  visiting  these  communities,  a  large  proportion  of  these  highly  mobile 
professionals  had  gone  on  to  other  pastures.    Second,  most  of  the  Ineffective 
studies  only  listed  conditions,  needs  and  recommendations.    They  did  not 
develop  a  priority  of  goals  or  objectives,  nor  did  they  lead  other  groups 
such  as  lay  advisory  groups  to  do  so.    Third,  these  studies  seldom  involved 
the  all-important  step  of  developing  a  plan  of  action  for  carrying  out  the 
goals  decided  upon. 

The  finding  of  this  "study  of  studies"  and  other  evidence  leads  to 
this  conclusion:     if  any  type  of  community  survey  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  should  involve  (1)  the  participation  of  lay  citizens,  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  priority  of  goals  based  upon  relative  importance  and  logical 
sequence,  and  (3)  a  plan  of  action  to  implement  the  goals. 

The  Meet  ing 

The  date  for  this  meeting  was  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  survey;  and 
when  the  people  were  interviewed  they  were  informed.     |n  addition,  a  letter 
is  mailed  to  every  person  interviewed  encouraging  them  to  attend  this 
meet  ing . 

The  chairman  of  the  rural  development  committee  opens  the  meeting  and 
gives  a  brief  history  of  rural  development  in  the  parish. 

The  coordinator  then  present's  the  results  of  the  survey. 

A  motivational  talk  is  given  on  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  outlining 
the  process. 

Discussio'n  groups  are  utilized  to  involve  citizens  in  discussing  and 
determining  a  priority  of  the  problems-    T'ney  select  their  own  spokesman. 
They  are  asked  to  select  the  two  or  three  problems  they  think,  they  as  a 
citizen  group,  can  do  something  about  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

After  they  have  arranged  that  priority,   it  is  suggested  if  they  want 
to  do  more,  they  need  to  have  a  meeting  at  which  authorities  on  the  top 
two  problems  can  discuss  alternatives.    A  time  and  place  is  decided  by  the 
citizens  for  the  next  meeting. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  ACTION 

I ntroduct ion 

Up  to  this  point,  recognition  and  definition  of  problems,  establishment 
of  a  priority  of  problems  and  motivation  to  act,  will  have  involved  only  a 
small  number  of  people.    Now  an  effort  should  be  made  to  broaden  the  base  of 
involvement.     If  other  individuals  and  organizations  are  to  support  the  cause, 
^  they  must  have  the  opportunity  to  become  informed  and  convinced. 
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After  the  priority  of  problems  has  been  established,  the  next  step  is 
to  select  an  organization  to  study  and  plan.    There  are  three  basic  approaches. 
One  is  to  hire  an  agency  or  commercial  firm  to  make  a  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations.   Two  is  to  assign  the  task  to  an  existing  community  organization; 
or  three,  create  a  new  organization  specifically  for  this  problem.  Combina- 
tions of  these  methods  may  be  feasible. 

If  action  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  problem  identification  survey,- 
the  first  approach  listed  is  not  likely  to  be  very  effective.    The  significance 
of  incorporating  community  leaders  and  other  lay  citizens  into  the  study 
planning  process  has  been  stated  this  way;    "Probably  due,   in  part,  to  our 
particular  form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  lay  advisory  groups  to 
support  official  agencies  have  come  into  wide-spread  use.    These  devices 
are  reported  to  serve  varying  functions  such  as;     (1)  a  way  of  getting  the 
layman's  point  of  view  structured  into  official  plans,   (2)  a  sounding  board 
by  which  public  officials  may  test  out  plans  developed  by  technical  specialists, 
(3)  a  way  of  educating  the  public  and  gaining  public  support,   (4)  a  way  of 
gaining  access  to  certain  professional  and  technical  abilities  not  otherwise 
available,  and  (5)  a  means  of  getting  coordination  between  loosely  structured 
political  factions  or  other  basic  divisions  within  the  community." 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  as  well  as  all  USDA  agencies,  has 
long  made  use  of  lay  citizens*  advisory  committees  to  assist  them  in  planning 
programs . 

If  an  established  community  organization  can  assume  the  basic  sponsor- 
ship while  inviting  representation  or  co-sponsorship  from  other  organizations, 
agencies  and  groups,  the  chances  for  success  are  greater.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  communication  through  volunteer  help.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  parish  rural  development  committee  to  try  to  organize  a  committee 
to  work  in  competition  with  an  existing  organized  group.  It  would  be  a  better 
use  of  manpower  if  the  efforts  were  combined, 

A  citizens^  sub-committee  should  be  formed  to  further  study  each  top 
priority  problem.    These  committees  will  need  someone  to  call  meetings,  and 
keep  a  record  of  important  points;  but  there  is  no  need  for  a  formal  organiza- 
tion.   As  they  progress,  they  may  need  more  information,  other  resource  people 
and  an  opportun i ty  to  report  their  progress  and  needs  at  a  town  hall  meeting 
•*  of  the  entire  group. 

Plann  ing 

The  coordinator,  the  chairman,  rural  development  committee  members  and 
spokesmen  for  discussion  groups  discuss  and  select  resource  people  to  dis- 
cuss the  two  top  problems  selected  at  the  town  hall  meeting.    These  resource 
people  may  be  local  people  with  a  greater  insight  into  the  problem,  someone 
from  a  state  agency  or  organization,  or  from  a  university.    The  important 
thing  is  obtain  someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about  the  subject,  and  who  will 
be  able  to  present  alternative  means  of  solution,  as  well  as  the  consequences 
associated  with  each  alternative. 

We  realize  that  we  cannot  bypass  the  existing  power  structure.  However, 
politicians  realize  that  if  they  wish  to  remain   in  office,  they  must  satisfy 
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most  of  the  citizens.     In  most  cases,  the  elected  officials  have  realized 
the  worth  of  such  a  study  and  have  cooperated. 

We  will  check  with  the  Superintendent  of  Education  first  if  we  are 
working  on  a  problem  in  education,  with  the  Police.  Jury  for  solid  waste, 
etc.     In  most  cases,  they  know  there  is  a  problem  and  are  happy  that  the 
citizens  are  aware  of  it  and  willing  to  help  work  to  solve  it. 

The  Meeting 

The  chairman  introduces  other  members  of  the  parish  rural  development 
committee*     If  there  are  many  people  who  have  not  been  at  the  Town  Hall 
meeting,  he  may  wish  to  explain  some  of  the  background  for  the  rural 
development  work  in  the  parish. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  briefly  reviewed.    The  top  ten  problems 
as  determined  by  the  survey,  as  well  as  the  top  three  or  four  problems 
singled  out  at  the  Town  Hall  meeting  are  emphasized. 

The  participants  need  to  know  more  about  the  entire  process  and  what 
the  rural  development  committee  has  in  mind.    A  talk  on  "game  plan"  des-' 
cribes  fn  brief  detail,  the  rural  development  process  and  the  steps  as 
visualized  by  the  rural  development  committee. 

Each  resource  person  discusses  some  of  the  alternate  solutions  to  that 
particular  problem  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.    Time  is 
allowed  for  questions  from  the  audience. 

The  audience  is  divided  into  two  problem  area  discussion  groups.  They 
are  asked  to  go  to  the  group  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

A  member  of  the  rural  development  committee  is  the  group  discussion 
leader.    He  will  have  been  previously  oriented  as  to  the  objectives  and  goals 
for  this  discussion  period.    The  resource  person  also  meets  with  the  group 
to  discuss  the  problem  more  in  detail,  and  answer  questions. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  group  discussion  is  to  decide  if  they  wish  to 
continue  working  on  the  problem,  not  on  how  to  solve  the  problem.    They  need 
more  information  and  time  before  they  make  the  final  decision  as  to  which 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  problems. 

After  they  decide  to  continue  working  on  the  problem,  they  select  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary,  so  they  will  have  someone  to  call  the  next  meeting 
of  the  action  committee,  as  well  as  someone  to  keep  a  record  of  important 
points.    These  people  should  be  citizens  and  not  USDA  representatives* 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  action  committee  is 
decided  upon. 

The  meeting  reconvenes  and  each  group  has  their  newly  elected  chairman 
report  on  what  the  group  has  decided,   including  the  time  and  place  of  the 
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next  meeting.    The  chairman  of  the  parish  rural  development  committee  assigns 
one  member  of  the  committee  to  be  a  liaison  person  for  the  citizens'  group 
and  work  closely  with  them. 

The  chairman  explains  that  at  some  future  date,  there  will  be  another 
Town  Hall  meeting,  at  which  time  a  new  problem  will  be  inserted  into  the 
process.    He  also  points  out  that  although  committees  had  only  been  es- 
tabJ  ished  for  two  problems,  if  some  group  wants  to  work  on  some  smaller 
community  problem,  the  parish  rural  development  committee  will  be  glad  to 
assist  them  in  any  way.    This  type  of  action  is  encouraged. 


STUDY  ACTION  COMMITTEE 

Introduct  ion 

If  community  services  and  development  are  going  to  be  relevent  and 
coordinated  with  the  people  of  the  community,  they  must  be  related  to  them 
through  some  form  of  a  citizens  committee  or  committees.    Processes  must 
be  developed  so  that  citizens  in  communities,  whether  they  be  a  growth  center, 
parish  or  smaller  area,  exercise  more  power  of  coordination  and  direction. 

in  every  community,  decisions  are  being  made  each  day.    There  are  people 
in  every  community  who  are  making  decisions  for  that  community  or  chosing  not 
to  make  decisions  regardless  of  whether  we  have  a  development  program  going 
or  not,  or  whether  we  think  highly  of  the  quality  of  the  decisions  being  made. 
The  function  of  the  rural  development  process  is  to  tie  into  this  operation 
and  coordinate,  speed  up,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  decisions  being  made. 

If  better  coordination  of  the  community  goals  and  services  are  to  be 
obtained,  the  citizens  of  influence  or  the  natural  leaders  must  be  brought 
together  for  the  same  vigorous  study  and  analysis  that  they  use  in  their 
businesses  and  professions.    They  likewise  must  be  serviced  by  the  best 
knowledge  that  is  available  concerning  community  problems. 

The  process  has  moved  from  the  Task  Force  at  the  state  level  to  the 
parish  Rural  Development  Committee  and  now  to  a  citizens'  study  action  com- 
mittee.   A  USDA  representative  works  with  the  committee,  but  it  is  the  citizens 
who  make  the  decisions. 

Citizen  Decision  Making 

The  study  action  committees  meet  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  parish- 
wide  meeting  to  discuss  and  plan  how  they  are  going  to  get  some  action  in 
regard  to  their  problem.    This  is  where  the  work  is  done. 

The  chairman  is  free  to  call  upon  the  parish  rural  development  com- 
mittee for  suggestions  as  well  as  assistance  in  obtaining  more  information 
upon  which  to  base  their  decisions.    The  chairman  calls  the  meetings.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  keeps  a  set  of  notes  so  they  will  have  a  record 
of  decisions  made  and  actions  taken.    The  secretary  also  keeps  a  list  of 
members  of  the  committee. 


ERIC 
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The  rural  development  committee  may  assist  the  chairman  and  secretary 
by  preparing  notices  of  meetings  and  providing  information  and  assistance 
asked  for*    At  least  one  member  of  the  rural  development  committee  tries 
to  meet  with  the  study  action  group  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
and  keep  the  rural  development  committee  informed. 

Study  action  groups  meet  as  often  as  necessary  to  study,  plan  and  then 
implement  the  plan.    When  more  help  is  needed,  they  contact  the  rural  develop- 
ment'''commt ttee  so  they  can  set  another  Town  Ha  1 1  meeting. 

These  committees  may  decide  to  visit  other  areas  where  they  have  solved 
similar  problems.    They  may  invite  resource  people  to  give  them  more  infor- 
mation and  discuss  possible  alternatives. 

They  continue  meeting  until  they  have  achieved  their  goal  or  decide 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  it.     Sometimes  they  have  to  settle  for  a  partial 
solution.    They  report  at  a  Town  Hall  meeting  and  then  the  committee  is 
d  issol ved . 


COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  community-wide  concern,  the  parish  rural 
development  committee  encourages  the  organization  of  committees  to  work  on 
smaller  problems  of  community  concern. 

If  a  community  or  a  small  group  of  citizens  has  a  problem  that  they 
think  the  rural  development  committee  could  be  of  assistance  with,  they 
organize  their  committee,  selecting  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  just  as  the 
other  committees.    The  chairman  informs  the  rural  development  committee  of 
the  existence  of  the  committee  and  then  ask  for  assistance. 

The  rural  development  committee  may  call  upon  the  task  force  for  assistance 
with  these  community  problems.    Again,  a  member  of  the  rural  development  com* 
mittee  is  assigned  to  work  with  the  committee. 

The  same  process  is  followed  with  community  problems  as  with  the  parish 
problems  -  that  is  to  get  more  information,  study  the  alternatives,  and  then 
decide  on  a  course  of  action.    The  community  committee  should  develop  a 
written  plan  of  action  if  they  hope  to  succeed  in  achieving  results. 

In  some  communities,  committees  are  already  active.    The  rural  development 
committee  should  approach  them  to  make  their  services  available.  Community 
committees  are  encouraged  to  report  at  the  Town  Hall  type  meeting  so  that 
everyone  may  be  informed  of  progress  being  made  in  the  parish. 

FUTURE  TOWN  HALL  MEETINGS 

From  time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  parish  rural  development 
committee  to  call  another  Town  Hall  meeting. 


Committees  organized  at  the  organizing  for  actfon  meeting,  as  well  as 
community  committees,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  report  progress.  This 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  enlist  additional  aid  in  carrying  out  their 
projects  and  also  keep  the  rest  of  the  citizens  informed. 

Another  purpose  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  insert  a  new  problem  into 
the  process.    A  resource  person  would  be  Invited  to  speak  on  one  of  the  other 
high  priority  problems.    This  could  be  selected  by  the  rural  development  com- 
mittee, or  they  could  take  the  next  highest-  one  on  the  priority  list  from  the 
Town  Hall  meeting,  or  select  one  the  citizens  have  shown  concern  about. 

The  resource  person  should  discuss  possible  alternatives  in  working  on  the 
problem.    He  should  try  to  encourage  the  citizens  to  organize  a  committee  to 
do  further  study. 

After  the  resource  person  has  spoken  and  the  committees  have  reported, 
the  meeting  should  be  divided  into  groups.    Each  of  the  previously  organized 
committees  could  have  a  meeting,  and  those  citizens  interested  in  the  new 
problem  could  meet  with  the  resource  person. 

This  last  group  should  follow  a  procedure  similar  to  the  organizing  for 
action  phase  in  that  they  should  discuss  the  problem  further,  and  then  decide 
if  they  wish  to  continue.     |f  they  do,  then  they  should  select  their  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  set  a  date  for  their  next  meeting. 

In  addition  to  news  items  and  radio  spots,  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  all 
people  on  the  original  mailing  list,  as  well  as  others  who  might  be  concerned 
about  the  new  problem  being  inserted  into  the  process. 

It  would  be  at  this  type  of  meeting,  that  the  committees  which  have 
solved  their  problems  could  report  their  achievement,  be  congratulated,  and 
then  officially  disband  to  allow  members  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  new 
committees  being  formed. 


RESULTS 

The  results  achieved  from  the  problem  identification  surveys  conducted 
in  sixteen  parishes  in, Louisiana  varied  due  to  such  factors  as  personnel, 
cooperation,  and  follow-up. 

One  of  the  most  far  reaching  results  of  the  surveys  was  that  the  process 
provided  an  opportunity  for  people  to  sit  down  and  discuss  mutual  problems. 
One  problem  that  kept  coming  up  in  the  surveys  was  "a  lack  of  interest  by  the 
leaders  and  the  people  in  working  together  to  solve  community  problems.''  This 
was  stated  in  many  different  ways.     It  came  up  in  every  survey  and  in  one  it 
was  listed  as  the  number  one  problem.    At  that  part  icu  la  r  meet  i  ng,  one  of  the 
citizens  stated  at  the  conclusion;    "This  meeting  is  a  ray  of  light  on  meeting 
our  number  one  problem." 

Solid  waste  disposal  was  another  problem  that  come  up  in  all  the  surveys. 
After  citizens  committees  were  organized,  and  started  studying  the  situation. 
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one  police  jury  (governing  body)    initiated  procedures  for  studying  and  im- 
plementing a  solid  waste  disposal  system,  another  is  in  the  process  of 
utilizing  revenue  sharing  funds  to  institute  a  similar  program.    One  citizens 
committee  traveled  to  other  areas  to  observe  their  solid  waste  disposal  methods 
and  then,  working  with  the  police  jury,  helped  pass  a  one  half  million  dollar 
bond  election  with  a  5  mil  maintenance  tax  and  a  k  mil  tax  to  pay  off  the 
bond  issue.     In  sharp  contrast,   in  another  parish  where  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee did  not  operate,  a  2  mil  tax  was  turned  down  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  increased  enthusiasm  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  staff 
as  well  as  rural  development  committee  members  for  rural  development  was 
easily  observable.    These  staffs  which  are  primarily  agriculturally  oriented 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  leaders  and  find  out  that  agriculture  pro- 
blems were  not  significant.    Agriculture  accounted  for  less  than  3%  of  the 
problems  1 isted . 

Of  the  people  listed  as  leaders  by  the  rural  development  committee, 
only  about  50  percent  of  them  were  seen  as  such  by  the  citizens.  This 
helped  give  our  rural  development  committees  greater  insight  into  the 
true  leadership  of  the  parish. 

One  interesting  case  was  where  the  white  people  listed  a  black  princi- 
pal as  a  leader  while  none  of  the  black  citizens  listed  the  same  principal 
as  a  leader. 

On  the  avercge,  we  interviewed  about  100  leaders  in  each  parish.  They 
were  sent  letters  inviting  them  to  attend  the  Town  Hall  meeting.    We  averaged 
about  60  pe-'cent  attendance  at  ou  r  Town  Hall  meetings  and  none  of  our  agents 
could  match  this  percentage  for  any  other  subject  matter  meetings. 

Vocational  education  in  the  high  school  system  was  a  problem  in  one 
parish.    The  superintendent  of  education  stated  at  the  Organizing  for 
Action  meeting  that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  with  his  present  staff 
and  present  budget.    A  citizens'  committee  was  organized  and  visited  some 
other  parish  to  observe  their  methods  and  within  a  y^ar  an  electronics 
course,  a  welding  course,  and  an  automobile  mechanics  course  was  instituted 
in  the  high  school  with  no  additional  staff  or  budget. 

Recreation  is  another  problem  that  keeps  coming  up  and  one  committee 
is  working  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  get  some  land  turned  over  for 
a  recreation  site,   in  another  parish  the  committee  is  cooperating  with  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  instituting  a  park,  and  in  one  of  our  coastal 
parishes  the  committee  is  working  on  recreation  facilities  on  the  beach. 

A  direct  result  of  inviting  personnel  from  the  Employment  Security 
office  to  be  a  resource  person  on  the  jobs  problem  resulted  in  a  branch 
office  being  opened  to  cover  a  three  parish  area. 

The  committees  are  working  such  various  projects  as  beach  erosion, 
drainage,  roads,  and  in  one  parish  where  they  have  four  active  committees 
at  present,  they  have  requested  training  for  their  committees  on  how  to 
conduct  meetings  as  well  as  develop  potential  of  their  people. 
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ABSTRACT 

Human  resource  development  designs  have  been  implemented  in  various 
programatic  schema  over  the  last  decade.    All  approaches,  from  the 
traditional  extension  education  design  to  radical  social  action, 
have  had  an  effect  upon  the  client  systems.    Most  individuals  and 
organizations  involved  in  human  resource  development  are  searching 
for  more  effective  methods  and  programs. 

One  approach  to  human  resource  development  is  community  organiza- 
tion.   The  objectives  of  the  Northeast  Kentucky  community  organi- 
zation program  are  to  stimulate  people  in  communities  to  learn 
the  techniques  of  group  organization  and  activity  so  they  can  realize 
common  community  goals.    Also  as  groups  are  socialized  into  different 
roles  of  social  participation  they  began  to  extend  themselves  beyond 
the  community  boundaries  which  may  stimulate  new  economic  enter- 
prises to  locate  in  their  communities  which  could  expand  the  job 
opportunities  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  larger  mul t icommun i ty 
area.    New  social  skills,  learned  in  the  community,  also  increase 
the  potential  for  interaction  and  decision-making  within  the  multi- 
county  region. 

The  pa ra-profess lona 1  extension  assistant  seems  to  be  a  very 
important  input  into  the  instigation  of  community  organization. 
A  major  advantage  of  the  pa  ra-profess  i-ona  1  extension  assistant 
Is  that  he/she  Is  Indigenous  to  the  county  in  which  he/she  works. 
Human  resource  development  is  also  served  by  socializing  the  para- 
professional  assistant  around  skills  of  community  organization 
and  action. 

To  provide  a  data  base  on  the  community  organization  approach  and 
the  use  of  para-professional  change  agents  longitudinal  evaluation 
research  is  employed.    This  brand  of  applied  research  serves  a 
dual  prupose:     1)   it  provides  feedback  to  the  community  and  para- 
professional  while  organization  is  taking  place  and  2)  it  provides 
an  overall  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  human  resource 
development  program. 
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This  paper  will  attempt  to  represent  an  operat  ional  izat  ion  of  the 
abstract  concept,  human  resource  development,  by  describing  a  University 
of  Kentucky  Cooperative  Extension  program  involving  community  organiza- 
tion.   A  research  aspect  was  built  into  one  segment  of  the  community 
organization  project  to  gather  systematic  data  which  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  progress  and  achievements  of  this  program.    This  type  of 
''evaluative  research"  J_/  also  attempts  to  feedback  data  collected  in 
the  community,  to  the  community,  so  individual  citizens  and  the  change 
agent  might  gain  a  systematic  picture  of  their  community  and  organization. 

Human  resource  development  might  be  defined  within  the  rubric  of 
fulfillment  of  human  potential.     More  specifically,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  single  concept  development,  the  possibility  of  conscious  or  deliber- 
ate attainment  of  desired  goals  or  targets  (Apthorpe,  1970:3).  Human 
resource  development  is  a  process  of  creating  organizational  potential 
for  the  use  of  resources,  both  natural  and  human,  which  could  realize 
satisfaction  of  felt  needs,  e.g.   increase  in  per  capita  income,  employ- 
ment in  the  community,  or  a  "clean"  environment. 

In  rural  Kentucky  there  are  many  small   rural  communities   in  which 
there  is  significant  potential  for  a  better  life  for  all    if  only  the 
local  people  could  meet  together,  plan,  and  take  appropriate  action 
necessary  to  capitalize  upon  both  natural  and  human  resources.  Not 
only  are  most  of  these  people  unaware  of  the  potential  they  have,  but 
they  have  little  idea  how  they  might  go  about  organizing  their  resources 
to  achieve  felt  needs. 

The  income  of  rural  Kentucky  people  is  low  when  compared  to  state 
and  national   levels.    With  the  exception  of  the  church,  which  seldom 
exercises  an  extra -denominational   influence  in  their  lives,  rural 
Kentuckians'  cooperation  in  other  organizations   is  practically  non- 
existent.   This  might  also  be  a  result  of  their  intense  individualism. 
The  lives  of  these  rural  people  are  oriented  toward  care  of  their  families 
at  an  individual  family  level,  and  not  directed  toward  group  alleviation 
of  probl ems . 

It  should  be  recognized  that  Extension  agents  have  since  their  in- 
ception worked  to  organize  local  people  into  viable  groups  to  solve 
various  production  and  community  service  problems.    However,   it  has  been 
only  in  recent  years  that  in-dep^h  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  large 
numbers  of  organized  communities  to  function  under  project  categories. 

The  first  of  such  efforts  for  large  numbers  of  organized  communities 
began  in  1955  with  the  advent  of  USDA  Rural  Development  Program.  Leader- 
ship for  the  organization  was  assumed  by  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the 
Extension  Service  to  make  available  to  such  organizations  the  fuller  benefits 
of  all  USDA  agencies.    One  county  in  Eastern  Kentucky  was  chosen  as  a  pilot 
county.    This  activity  over  a  four  year  span  spread  to  four  peripheral 
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counties  with  a  total  of  23  organized  groups;  however,  direct  agricultural 
agency  input   into  mountainous    ounties  where  interest  In  production  agri- 
culture is  minimal  at  best,  failed  to  create  and  maintain  the  interest 
in  '-.ommunity  organization  as  had  been  hoped  by  professional  Agency  people. 

The  realization  by  professional  Extens ion  Agen ts  and  local  lay 
leaders  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  through  community  organization 
and  the  potential  for  increasing  directed  growth   in  even  more  communities 
necessitated  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  process. 

In  i960  a  cadre  of  professional  Extension  workers,  members  of  the 
Ashland  Area  Chcmber  of  Commerce,  and  representatives  of  a  power  company 
and  a  bank  located   in  Ashland  met  to  determine  direction  and  promotion 
for  an  area  wide  drive  to  encourage  more  communities  to  life  themselves 
by  their  own  "Boot  Straps." 

In  1961  an  organization  known  as  the  Northeast  Kentucky  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Association  was  formed  encompassing  ten  Eastern  Kentucky 
counties  with  two  additional  counties  being  added   in  1967*    A  board  of 
directors  composed  of  three  lay  leaders  from  each  county  was  established. 
It  was  a  stated  desire  of  the  founding  organizations  that  the  leadership 
of  the  organization  should  be  vested   in  the  hands  of  those  people  who  were 
participating  members  of  local  community  organizations.    The  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  overall  NEKRCOA  are  to  (a)  offer  incentive  awards  for 
achievement  (b)   furnirih  leadership  and   ideas  for  local  programs  and  pro- 
jects, and  (c)   serve  as  a  vehicle  to  maintain  an  open  forum  for  discussion 
of  new  ideas . 

Twenty-three  organized  groups  were  enrolled   in  NEKRCDA   in  I96I.  Growth 
has  been  gradual,   reaching  a  total  of  fifty-nine  such  entries   in  1971.  The 
advent  of  seven  para-professional  Extension  Assistants  to  help  local  pro- 
fessional Extension  Agents  and  some  community  action  organizers  pushed  the 
1972  enrollment  to  seventy-three  clubs  representing  1100  families  or  3A-,000 
people  in  the  twelve-county  arsa  whose  total  population   is  280,000  people. 

The  involvement  of  3^,000  people   .n  rural  Eastern  Kentucky  communities 
was  based  upon  a  very  simple  procedure.    The  change  agent  would  identify 
local  community  leaders  who  In  turn  would  indicate  community  needs.  These 
needs  would  be  tested  for  validity  among  other  citizens   in  the  community. 
If  there  was  enough  support  among  the  community  membership  to  initiate 
action,  a  community  meeting  was  arranged  to  di'cuss  these  problems  and  seek 
sol ut  ions . 

Priorities  would  be  assigned  to  the  "felt"  needs  generated  by  the 
communities.    The  change  agent  would  only  influence  the  citizens  to  assign 
high  priority  first  to  projects  which  would  encourage  social  participat  on 
and  few  economic  resources.    A  typical  "first"  project  might  be  a  community 
cleanup  campaign  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  social   interaction  and  a 
pickup  truck  to  haul   the  "junk"  away.     Bigger  and  more  sophisticated  pro- 
jects follow  when  the  people  in  the  community  begin  to  participate  with 
one  another. 


Active  participation  of  local  people   in  their  own  community  organi- 
zation has   influenced  many  to  become  motivated  to  group  activity  outside 
of  their  local  community,   including  involvement   in  County  Community  Develop- 
ment Committees,  County  Development  Association,  Community  Action  Boards 
and  NEKRCDA  Board  of  Directors. 

The  socialization  process  cf  a  community  development  organization  is, 
however,  much  better  understood  whe:i  observed   in  people  from  the  onset  of 
organization  of  the  local   level  —  when  a  man  who  does  not  read  or  write  is 
elected  Chairman  of    his  local  group       yet  two  years  later,   in  clothing 
purchased  by  loca 1  subscription,  receives  a  plaque  from  the  governor  o^ 
the  state;  or  the  man,  elected  to  a  position  of  leadership,  freely  requests 
permission  to  remain  seated   in  conducting  a  community  meeting  because  he 
is  too  nervous  to  stand,  yet  who  six  months  later  gives  a  progress  report 
to  thirty-five  strangers,  standing;  a  school   teacher  who  as  chairman  elicits 
support  from  all  attending  citizens  to  serve  on  functional  committees  ?nd 
assume  responsibility  to  carry  out  their  assignments  to  fruition;  or  the 
community  banker  and  businessman  who  for  reasons  of  politics  havei.'t  spoken 
in  nine  years  work  together  to  secure  the  services  of  a  doctor  these 
are  the  true  effects  of  group  action  on  felt  needs  of  a  community  group. 

The  end  results  of  the  Community  Development  process  can  be  described 
in  either  hardware  items  or  attitude  change  in  people. 

Hardware  items,  those  things  which  can  be  seen  and  make  newsprint  are; 

fl)  miles  of  water  lines  and  the  hundreds  of  customers 

(2)  2  medical  centers 

(3)  one  new  factory  employing  85  local  people 
(k)  16  local  playgrounds  and  parks 

(5)  2  new  community  centers  built   in  1972 

(6)  average  of  1  3/^  clean-up  campaigns  in  73  communities 

(7)  establishment  of  solid  waste  disposal  systems 

(8)  half  million  dollar  neighborhood  center  facility 

(9)  community  greenhouse 

(10)  Community  Development  day  camps   in  2  counties  for  375  children 

Probably  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  human  resource  result  of  com- 
munity organization  is  that  part  of  the  process  which  changes  the  attitudes 
of  those  people  involved  at  the  local   level  which  manifests   itself  in  action 
rather  than  apathy,   in   involvement  rather  than  abstinence.    This  process 
can  best  be  described  by  excerpts  from  a  '^Letter  to  the  Editor.''  Sixteen 
members  of  a  college  class  toured  organized  communities  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  a  young  man  described  the  tour  and  the  community  club  leaders  as  follows 
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"Your  co.nmunity  proved  not  to  be  an  exception  to  the  various  commu- 
nities we  visited  in  Eastern  Kentucky.    Everyone  we  met  was  a  ''true"  per- 
son:    someone  with  a  sincere  cause,  someone  who  realized  the  scope  of 
his  endeavors,  someone  who  sacrificed  time  and  labor  to  achieve  the  sought 
after  goal  and  someone  who  upon  attainment  of  his  goals  realized  that 
there  is  more  to  be  done  if  only  "someone"  will  care  enough  to  do  it.  We 
saw  that  "someone"  many  times  over.     In  a  world  where  community  service 
is  sorely  lacking,  you  have  made  it  a  way  of  life       where  concern  is 
Insufficient,  you  have  made  it  abundant  —  and  where  strangers  are  some- 
what viewed  askance,  you  made  them  feel  welcome."    Prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  communities  that  this  group  visited  this  could  not  have  been 
sa  id . 

An  Editorial   in  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  area   involved  in  the 
process  said  in  1971  o^  the  Community  Development  program;     "It  is  a  stimulus 
to  do  something."    "They  can't  be  willing  to  stop  with  federal  programs. 
It  keeps  reminding  them  there  are  some  things  they  can  do  for  themselves." 

"It  shows  that  some  smaller  communities  a ro  sincerely  devoted  to  ac- 
complishing, doing  things  we  take  for  granted." 

"They  are  doubly  rich;     they  have  not  only  earned  new  pride,  but  they 
have  forever  in  their  communities  the  practical  results  of  their  combined 
labors." 

Many  more  examples  about  the  success  of  commun i  :y  organization  in 
Eastern  Kentucky  might  be  presented;  however,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment at  the  individual  and  small  community  level  might  be  viewed  by  some 
as  too  "narrow"  an  approach  to  the  development  of  human  potential  and  grand 
social   reform  for  large  geographic  areas.     It   is  important  to  view  not  only 
the  specific  community  and   its  activities  but  also  the  support  system  or 
administrative  structure  to  realize  the  total  developmental  potential  of 
this  community  organization  project. 

Community  organization  has  the  dual  purpose  of  :     (1)  giving  the 
people  of  Eastern  Kentucky  communities  the  opportunity  to  learn  ways  of 
improving  their  standard  of  living  and  (2)  employment  of  unemployed  and/or 
under-employed  indigenous  persons  as  Extension  Assistants  in  Community 
Development  and  training  them  in  the  skills  necessary  to  direct  communities 
in  improving  their  lot.    Specifically,  this  project  is  designed  for  the 
Extension  Assistants   in  Community  Development,  back-stopped  by  professional 
Extension  Service  staff  to: 

(1)  Stimulate  the  people  of  selected  communities  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  group  organization  and  activity  --  how  to  work  together 
and  how  to  organize  themselves  to  reach  common  objectives. 

(2)  Stimulate  the  people  to  bring  about   improvements  in  the  local 
economy        expanded  and  new  enterprises  which  provide  more  per- 
manent employment  with  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. 
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(3)  stimulate  the  people  to  bring  about   improvements  of  local  social  in- 
stitutions       family,  school,  health,  recreation,  and  government. 
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{k)  Stimulate  the  people  toward  greater  involvement  in  the  total 
society        using  appropriate  technical,  financial,  and  educa- 
tional  resources,  to  the  extent  that  they  become  better  in- 
formed and  more  active  regarding  pertinent  public  affairs  issues. 

(5)  Stimulate  the  people  to  have  more  self-reliance  and  self- 
reeilization        learning  and  applying  new  attitudes,  knowledge, 
and  marketable  skills   in  work  and  play  --  and  finally  to: 

(6)  Enable  each  of  these  Extension  Assistants  in  Community  Develop- 
ment themselves  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  guide  com- 
munity groups  toward  accomplishing  the  aforementioned  objectives. 

All  project  employees  and  Extension  staff  (this   includes  professional 
Extension  personnel  and  Extension  Assistants   in  Community  Development)  in- 
volved in  the  initial  phases  of  this  project  participated  in  a  three-day 
orientation  program  on  the  operational  procedures  of  Extension  Assistants 
in  Community  Development.    The  content  of  the  training  program  was  developed 
by  professional  Extension  personnel  who  were  to  administer  the  program, 
along  with  local  people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  Community  Develop- 
ment process.    Training  was  aimed  at  getting  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  project  proposal  --  objectives,  content,  administration,  and  operational 
procedures.    ^This  also  included  the  relationships  among  existing  development 
organizations,  the  expected  roles  and  role  relationships  of  the  various  par- 
ticipating professional  Extension  personnel. 

Supplementary  discussions  on  the  present  situation  on  the  county  -- 
culture,  family  life  styles,  community  organizations,  power  structures, 
and  available  resources,  along  with  program  evaluation  techniques  and  in- 
struments, were  covered.    Other  aspects  of  the  training  program  were  and 
continue  to  be  developed  and  incorporated  into  the  in-service  orientation 
as  determined  by  the  Area  Extension  Directors,  Area  Extension  Specialist 
in  Development  and  County  Extension  staff  members. 

Community  programs  are  continuously  evaluated  in  each  selected  com- 
munity to  determine  the  progress  being  made  by  the  local  people  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  extension  assistants'  performance  in  such  communities. 

The  following  excerpt  from  one  of  the  assistants'  monthly  progress 
reports  suggests  that  para-professionals  can  indeed  motivate  and  organize 
people  to  improve  their  community. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  clubs   in  Carter  County.    Most  of 
them  are  doing  a  right  good  job.     '1.    The  Sold  ier-Br  inega  r 
Club  is  building  a  new  meeting  place.    2.    Globe-Upper  Tygart 
club   is  working  on  a  water  project  and  a  primitive  hunting 
area  for  their  park.    3.    The  Smokey  Valley  Club  is  adding 
onto  their  Community  building,     h.     Norton  Branch  is  go  i  ng 
real  stronc^,  with  a  lot  of  work  and  participation  from  the 
people  in  the  community,     5-     Stinson  is  working  on  a  water 
system  .    6.     L i ndsey-Pactol us  is  continuing  a  well  rounded 
program.     7-    Hitchins  did  a  good  job  last  year  and  they  are 
carrying  their  program  on  Into  this  year.    8.    Davy's  Run  is 
still  going  strong.    The  new  Community  Building  is  complete, 
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a  country  s tore  has  been  built  and  sales  are  real  good.  More 
work  is  being  done  at  the  Mt.  Savage  ,'urnjce.    9.    Dicie  Park 
is  holding  cl asses   in  Ceramics  and  Carpentary.     10.    Grahn  and 
Willard  seem  to  be  our  slow  rlubs.     It  seems  to  be  hard  to  keep 
Interest  with  these  commun  i .  ies.     11  .    The  Rush  Club  has  a  new 
Commun  i  ty  Building  almost  completed.    At  their  fall  festival 
they  took  in  around  $600.00  for  their  program.  12.    The  Prin- 
cess Community  is   in  need  of  a  meeting  place.    Ken  Franks  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  company  owning  the  old  store  building  but  no 
reply  has  been  received. 

Similar  progress  and  success  is  being  realized  by  the  entire  staff  in 
the  Northeast  Kentucky  area  within  11  of  the  400  potential  communities  in 
this  area.    More  and  more  of  these  community  organizations  lead  to  "spin 
off*'  grouph  such  as  Homemakers  and  4-H  Clubs  as  well  as  groups  interested 
in  learning  more  about  certain  phases  of  agriculture.     |n  view  of  this 
trend  most  informal  adult  education  programs  such  as  extension  as  well  as 
the  services  of  other  agencies  could  be  implemented  or  delivered  thru 
community  development  clubs. 

The  extension  assistants  in  community  development  and  the  professional 
backstopp ings  in  this  project  cost  the  taxpayers  less  than  $50,000 
annually,  yet  the  progress  being  made  by  the  citizens  of  these  72  com- 
munities is  fantastic.    Wouldn't  an  additional   investment  of  $250,000 
annually,  to  help  the  citizens  of  the  ent i re  Appalach ian  area  of  Northeast 
Kentucky  help  themselves,  through  education  and  motivation,  to  make  their 
community,  county  and  area  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  work,  worship 
and  rear  their  young,  be  a  good  investment? 

Until   1972  most  of  the  evaluation  of  community  organization  projects 
in  Northeastern  Kentucky  were  not  scientifically  based  and  in  most  cases 
non-systematic  in  nature.    Most  individuals  involved   in  this  project  knew 
that  "good"  and  "fantastic"  results  were  being  made  through  this  project. 
However,  "proof"  of  the  project's  legitimacy  and  total  effectiveness  was 
not  gathered.    One  might  ask  at  this  point,  why  expend  the  human  and  economic 
resources  necessary  to  systematically  analyze  a  program  where  intuitive 
evaluations  are  positive?    Three  responses  surface;     the  urgent  need  in 
American  society  to  develop  procedures  which  will  bring  about  social  change 
in  a  systematic,  orderly,  and  rational  manner,  legitimization  of  tax  dollar 
expenditures  on  human  resource  development,  and  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  related  to  externally  stimulated  social  change  programs. 

The  need  in  American  society,  especially  rural  America,  to  develop  pro- 
cedures which  will  bring  about  systematic,  orderly  and  rational  social 
change  in  of  utmost  importance.    We  have  observed  the  "social  planning" 
which  occurred  's  urban  areas  over  the  past  decade  and  can  now  see  the  void 
of  systematic  social  change  procedures.     Politicians  and  administrators  of 
rural  welfare  and  educational  programs  are  now  orienting  their  interest  and 
economic  resources  toward  rural  problems.    Before  particular  solutions  to 
rural  problems  are  institutionalized  within  an  action-oriented  bureaucracy 
or  codified  by  politicians,   information  concerning  outcomes  of  possible 
alternative  solutions  to  given  rural  problems  should  be   disseminated  to 
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decision-makers.     Ideally,  procedures  for  social  change  could  be  organized 
to  develop  a  readiness  to  meet  new  conditions  in  most  rural  areas.  These 
soc ia I  change  procedures  can  only  be  developed  from  existing  and  future 
evaluative  research  methodology  (Fa i rweather ,  1967:  3-5). 

Leg i t imaza t ion  of  tax  dollar  expenditure  will  become  even  more  im- 
portant with  the  increased  control  of  this  economic  resource  at  the  state, 
county  and  city  levels.     In  the  past  expenditures  for  social  development 
programs  have  been  large  and  accessible  with  federal  government  admin- 
istration.   As  the  tax  dollars  are  appropriated  through  state,  county  and 
city  channels  more  scrutinizing  of  program  goals  may  occur  because  the 
specific  social  development  programs  are  more  visible  to  the  economic 
decision-makers.     If  evaluative  type  research   is  carried  out  on  existing 
and  future  rural  social  change  programs,  at  least,  a  systematic  view  of 
the  program  can  be  presented  to  tax  dollar  decision-makers. 

The  lofty  Ideals  associated  with  the  advancement  of  scientific  know- 
ledge will  not  be  discussed  per  se.    The  major  point  to  be  discussed  is 
the  development  and  improvement  of  evaluative  research  methodologies  which 
will  yield  a  valid  representation  of  the  programs  investigated.  Fairweather 
(1967)  states  that  evaluative  or  innovative  type  of  research  methods  must 
be  a  specialized  marriage  of  service  procedures  and  research  techniques, 
A  marriage  involving  understanding  of  the  social  development  program's 
objectives,  goals,  personnel  and  impact  upon  citizens  and  appropriate  measure- 
ment techniques  to  capture  the  social   relationships  and  changes  stimulated. 
At  this  point,  a  discussion  of  the  specific  evaluative  research  procedure 
used  to  access  the  County  Employment  and  Community  Service  Project  in  North- 
east Kentucky  might  indicate  certain  aspects  of  this  program-research 
marriage.    A  review  of  the  program  objectives  on  pages  7  and  8  might  be 
useful   to  better  understand  the  "service  procedures"  aspects  of  this  program. 

Two  general   ideas  are  the  basis  of  this  evaluative  research-     1)  a 
scientific   investigation  of  existing  social  participation  patterns   in  com- 
munities and  changes   in  social  participation  occuring  when  stimulated  by 
the  formation  of  a  community  organization  with  the  objective  to  facilitate 
felt  community  needs,  and  2)  a  feedback  procedure  which  allows  the  infor- 
mation collcwted  to  be  used  by  the  community  as  a  tool  to  facilitate  pre- 
sent and  future  program  development  within  the  organization. 

The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

Object  i ve: 

1.  To  secure  benchmark  data  (Phase  |)  on  communities  selected  as 
participants  in  the  County  Employment  and  Community  Services 
Project . 

Sub-object  i ve: 

A.  To  collect  benchmark  data  from  each  household  (complete  enumer- 
ation)   in  the  participating  communities. 

B.  To  determine  the  number  of  individuals  living  in  each  household, 
their  ages  and  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  household. 
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C.  To  determine  the  occupations  of  the  individuals  working  in  each 
househol d . 

D.  To  determine  the  institutional  services  utilized  by  the  house- 
hold, such  as,  educa  t  iona 1  oppor  tun  i  t  ies   i  nc 1 ud  i  ng  forma  1  public 
school,  vocational   training  and  cooperative  extension  service 
programs,  medical  services   including  public  and  private  health 
programs,  religious  participation  and  involvement  in  county, 
state  and  federal  welfare  services. 

E.  To  determine  the  amount  of  household  participation  in  community 
organizations  such  as  electric  and  water  co-ops,  fraternal  lodges 
and  soc  ial  and  economic  development  organizat  ions . 

F.  To  determine  the  level  of  identity  the  household  has  with  the 
community.     In  other  words,  how  much  do  the  members  in  each  house- 
hold feel  a  part  of  the  community. 

G.  To  determine  the  level  or  amount  of  agricultural  production  by 
the  households  in  the  community. 

H.  To  determine  the  community  (felt)  needs  as  perceived  by  a  member 
in  each  household. 


Object  i  ve: 

2.    To  explain  and  communicate  benchmark  data  collected  in  each  com- 
munity to  the  development  resource  para-professional  working  in 
the  participating  community. 

Object  i ve: 


3.  To  interpret  the  sociological  relationships  and  data  collected 
i  n  each  commun  i  ty . 

Obj  ect  i  ve: 

4.  Phase  II  of  the  evaluative  research  will    include  longitudinal 
anlaysis  of  the  effect  of  community  development  organization  on 
the  participating  communities. 


Sub-object  ives: 


A.  To  determine  what,   if  any,  changes  in  the  community  leadership 
structure  resulted  from  the  instigation  of  community  organization. 

B.  To  determine  changes   in  information  seeking  behavior  (newspaper, 
radio  and/or  TV)  stimulated  by  the  organization  of  a  community 
organ  izat  ion . 

C.  To  determine  if  a  community  organization  will  change  the  travel 
patterns  of  individuals  in  the  community  ( loca 1 i te-cosmopol  i te 
relationship  orientation). 

D.  To  determine  changes   in  knowledge  of  political  activities  and 
participation  in  the  community  stimulated  by  community  organization. 

E.  To  determine  if  individuals   in  the  community  identify  (empathy) 

or  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the  community  after  a  community 
organization  is  organized. 

F.  To  determine  the  effect  of  a  community  organization  on  time  orienta- 
tion, past,  present  and  future,  attitudes  held  by  individual  com- 

Q  mun  i  ty  members . 
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G.  To  determine  the  effect  of  a  community  organization  on  fatalism 
(meaning  of  life)  attitudes  held  by  individual  community  members. 

H.  To  determine  the  effect  of  a  community  organization  on  effort- 
luck-achievement  attitudes  held  by  individual  community  members. 

I.  To  determine  the  effect  of  a  community  organization  on  in- 
dividual i  s  t  ic-col  1  ect  iv  i  st  i  c  attitudes  held  by  individual  com- 
mun  i  ty  members . 

phase  I  of  the  evaluative  research  is  being  conducted   in  fourteen  com- 
munities  involving  630  families   in  Ea stern  Kentucky .     phase  II,  the  longi- 
tudinal aspect,  also  includes  the  same  fourteen  communities  and  112  families. 
The  phase  ||  evaluation  will  cover  a  three  year  time  period. 

Results  thus  far  are  very  few  due  to  the  short  time  period  of  the 
project.    However,   indications  are  that  families  in  the  fourteen  communities 
do  not  take  advantage  of  social  participation  opportunities  which  exist  in 
their  communities.    Each  of  the  fourteen  communities  have  instigated  a 
community  organization  which  is  beginning  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
problems . 

In  conclusion,  the  idea  to  present  a  paper  of  this  type  was  stimu- 
lated by  two  sources:     1)  the  discussion  on  rural  development  at  the  ASAW 
meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  1972»  and  2)  a  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  researchers  and  extension  personnel   in  Kentucky  to  cooperate  in  action- 
research  ventures.    We  hope  our  ideas  stimulated  thought  about  this  aspect 
of  human  resource  development  and  how  evaluation  might  be  carried  out. 
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ROLES  OF  COMI^ITY  DEVELOPMEOT  ORGANIZATION  IN 

.....  J     ■  •  1 

Harsha  N.  Moqjcherjee 
'  Tennessee  Technological .University 

'  ■  Cookeyille,  Tennessee  , 


'  In  the  ttansition  from  an  agricultural,  society-  with  small  farm 
operators  living. and  wrking  or.. dispersed  farmsteads  to  an  indtistri-- 
allied  society  with  population,  iriassed  around  an  urban  center  where 
rut^il  residents  coramuting  for  izork  in  trade  and  services,  the  rural 
neighborhood  faces  a  cruical  period  of  adjuSitmenti  n-Rural  development 
organizations  are  to  be  seen  as. .major  agencies^  in  such  adjustments* 
The  organizations  are  concerns4 .with  the  development  activities  And 
adjustments  to  the  occupational  ^hif^^  and  population  changes*  Iti 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  rural  development 
as  a  means  to  help  improve „^gricii^tural  production  and  standards  of 
living.    It  has  been-poirited- out' that  trade  area  programs  and  com- 
miffiity  development  programs  tjaye  .beien  effective  in  increasing  Incomes 
'  ^ridf  raising  levels  of  living.^ 

The  coiimunity  deveXpnro^  involves  the  works  of  local 

organisations  which  are.  ijitcrpsted -1    one  or  more  'distinct  areas, 
such  as,  recreation,  child  welfare ^  .^o,J.lt^-  protection,  agriculture, 
education,  beautif ication,  etc^:    In  rsome  cases  these  interests  may 
seem  to  relate,  to  separate  organ^?;ations  that  act  independently  or 
seem  to  present  needs  for  action  which  they  monopolize.    Efforts'  ' 
a r^e*  needed  today  in  local  organizations  to  make  services  lavallable,  ' 
to  offer  integrated  patterns  of  services  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  local  groups  ^  to  coordinate  services  to  prevent  ov^tldppitig  and 
overlooking,  to  provide,  opportunities. the  local  grotip  levfels  for  ' 
people  to  form  groups  through  which  they  can  act  together,  atid  to  '  ■ 
provide. channels  for  groups  to  act  . together  to  change  social  gbals 
and  Create  new, ones*    CoTimunity  development  organizations  are  the 
typical  forms  of  organized  response.rto  these  problems. 

Coimnunity  development  organization  is  ideallv  inclusive  of  all 
the  major  organizations  and  interest  groups  in  the  community.  It 
is  a  voluntary  body,  usually  representative  of  organizations  within 
a  local  area  and  providing  for  participation  ^of  individuals  as'ifell* 
It  is  an  intergroup  re.lationship  which  is  organized  in  a  coutlcll, 
with  the  organizations  represented  being-  the  channels  for  broad 
community  participation. 


*Paper  presented  at  the  Rural  Sociology  Section  of  the  annual' 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  4-7,  1973. 
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In  the  context  of  the  coiranunity  field  theory  the  central  feature 
of  community  development  is  termed  a  generalizing  process  where  the 
actions  of  the    organizations  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  integration 
and  differentiation  among  interest  fields  identified  with  the  locality 
and  population.    The  focus  is  upon  interaction,  and  the  interactional 
structures  of  the  community,  and  in  turn,  it  leads  to  the  study  of 
associations  which  are  expressly  organized  in  some  localities  to  coor- 
dinate and  conduct  development  programs  in  a  variety  of  interest  areas* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  delineate  the  functions  of  the 
community  development  organization  in  the  total  development  of  the 
community  life.    The  emphasis  is  placed  mostly  on  the  theoretical 
level  in  order  to  define  the  different  aspects  of  community  develop- 
ment and  the  subesequent  role  of  the  community  organization  as  a 
type  of  local  development  structure.    The  study  indicates  a  model 
of  the  effective  community  development  organization  in  the  perspective 
of  the  coordinating  organizational  structure,  oriented  for  an  overall 
balanced  development  in  a  local  society. 

The  Concepts  of  Communis  and  Community  Development 

Community  is  the  sense  of  geographic  space,  cultural  configuration, 
and  collective  action  often  appears  in  the  literatures  of  community 
studies*    Ecologists  emphasize  on  definite  geographical  referent 
centered  in  economic  life  as  the  basis  of  community  structure 
(Alihan,  1938;  Hawley,  1950),  whereas  the  anthropologists  view 
community  as  a  sociocultural  whole  with  the  local  institutions  as  the 
major  units  of  analysis  (Redfleld,  1956;  Arensberg  and  Kimball,  1965)« 
Similarly,  the  proponents  of  the  social  system  approach  emphasize 
institutions  and  view  community  as  an  aggregate  of  Interrelated  sub? 
systems  (Sanders,  1966;  Warren,  1972). 

The  perspective  of  the  present  study  may  be  referred  to  as  an 
interactional  or  field  theory  approach  (Kaufman,  1959;  Kaufman  and 
Wilkinson,  1967;  Wilkinson,  1969;  1970a;  and  1972)^    where  community 
is  seen  as  one  of  the  several  interactional  units  or  social  fields 
in  a  local  society,  consisting  of  an  action  process  carried  on  by 
persons  working  through  various  associations  through  time.  Community 
is,  thus,  viewed  in  terms  of  a  configuration  of  activities  and  groups, 
with  place,  population,  and  instutions  providing  the  necessary  back- 
ground.   The  chief  virtue  of  the  concept  of  community  is  that  it 
emphasizes  the  qualitative  aspects  of  human  development  rather  than 
the  quantitative  ones.    It  is  the  presence  arid  effectiveness  of  the 
interactional  networks  which  make  possible  integrated  action  on  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  and  that  determine  the  extent  to  which 
community  exists  in  a  given  place.  ^ 

In  the  present  perspective,  community  is  linked  to  a  social 
field,  which  emerges  from  multiple  institutional-interest  foci, 
related  to  one  another  through  a  "generalizing  process"  in  the  local 
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society.    This    genfi-ralizing  process,  which  may  be  termed  develop- 
ment, is  characterized  by  two  action  processes,  differentiation  and 
integration.    These  processes  are  carried  on  by  individuals  through 
various  types  of  associations,  through  time,  with  direction  toward 
some  distinctive  outcome  and  changing  elements  and  structures  in  the 
local  society.    Differentiation  involves  mobilization  of  resources 
to  different  ititerest  fields  in  order  to  develop  a  multiplicity  of 
associations  and  informal  groups  with  an  aim  to  accomplish  a  high 
level  of  achievement,  specialization  and  elaboration  in  each  of  the 
developed  interest  fields.    Integration  is  seen  in  terms  of  central- 
ization of  location  of  services  and  designated  as  the  process  of 
coordination  and  consensus  of  activities  across  the  interest  field. 

These  two  processes  further  indicate  the  complexity  and  the 
nature  of  rapid  change  of  the  community  field.    The  complexity  arises 
from  the  elaborat4;':>n  and  specialization  of  the  interest  areas  where 
individuals  in  the  local  society  pursue  a  number  of  interests  in 
living  and  accept  memberships  in  many  groups  in  order  to  realize 
these  interests.    When  complexity  of  associational  life  is  seen  along 
with  rapid  change  maladjustments,  dislocations,  tensions,  and  various 
problems  increase  in  severity,  individuals  then  realize  the  need  for 
coordination  and  planning  in  order  to  facilitate  more  harmonious  and 
efficient  change  and  security  in  life.    At  the  associational  level, 
community  represents  the  problem  solving  and  decision  making  pro- 
cesses of  the    local  society,     and  becomes  a  network  of  interrelated 
associations  both  formal  and  informal. 

In  othei  v7ords,  the  complexity  and  rapid  change  of  the  community 
field  indicate  its  dynamic  nature  and  development,  which  sij^nify 
purposive,  directed  and  gradual  change  from  something  thought  to  be 
less  desirable  to  something  thought  to  be  more  desirable.     In  this 
respect,  community  development  is  defined  as  an  organized  activity' 
of:  the:  individuals  In  the  local  society  with  the  kirn  of  satisfying 
certain  common  needs  in  the  process  of  creating  hew  structure  and 
adaption  to  new  attitudes  and  skills. 

Different  ways  of  Viewing  Community  Development 

Many  treatments  of  community  development  deal  only  with  the 
structural  elaboration  in  the  local  society  particularly  emphasizing 
economic  development  (C.S.R.S.,  197C;  President's  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development^     1970;  and  Oberley,  1972);  and  ability  in  problem 
solution  (Eldridge,  1970;  French,  1972;  Hillary,  1972;  and  IJarren, 
1972). 

Sanders  (1958)  suggests  that  community  development  is  derived 
from  and  possibly  borrows  its  schemes  from  economic  development.  He 
further  introduces  four  current  ways  of  viewing  community  develop- 
ment:    (1)  as  a  process,  with  a  focus  upon  sequences  of  interaction; 
(2)  as  a  method,  as  a  means  to  an  end;  (3)  as  a  program  consisting  of 
content  as  well  as  procedure;  and  (4)  as  a  movement,  involving  personal 
^  commitment  and  an  emotional  dynamic  (Ibid:6).    As  a  process  community 
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development  puts  emphasis  upon  what  happens  to  people,  socially  and 
p^y^^holpgically;  as  a  method  it  places  emphasis  upon  some  and;  as  a 
pr^grani  it .  emphasizes  activities;  and  as  a  movement  it  tends  to  be- 
come, institutionalized,  building  up  its  own  organizational  structure, 
accepted  procedures,  and  professional  -practitioners. 

When  community  development  permits  social  change  without  breaking 
its  links  with  Ihe  past,  puts  emphasis  en  the  central  role  of  the  in- 
dividuals participation  in  the  locality  relevant  activities,  and  is 
copcerne.d  with  an  overall  emphasized,  integrated  development  of  the 
t;ol;a3.  commmiity  life,  it  is  termed  as  balanced  development.  Balanced 
Development . is  an  attempt  to  develop  simultaneously  the  social,  cul- 
turalj  economic,  and  human  conditions  of  the  people  emphasizing  all 
of  the  interest  areas  in  the  local  so:iety.    The  balance  development 
program  grows  out  of  the  felt-needs  of  the  individuals  in  the  local 
society  and . is  dynamic.    Self-help  is  the  basic  principle  and  volun- 
tary^ cooperation  is  the  key  process  while  the  participation  of  all 
groups  l,n  the  local  society  is  important.    Help  from  outside  the  local 
sopl^ty  is  used,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  increase  the  dependency  of 
the  individuals.    It  assumes  responsibility  for    approaching  the  lo- 
cal society  as  a  whole.    Its  greatest  contribution  is  the  recognition 
is  the  recognition  of.  the  coordinated  democratic  action* 

iSparkman  (1961)  views  balanced  development  as  emphasizing  on 
economic  development  and  indicates  it  as  a  link  between  the  local 
.development  and  the  national  development.    The  aim  is  to  utilize  the 
lat^t  resources  of  unused  or  underused  labor,  skills  and  knowledge, 
and  to  increase  motivation  in  the  individual  to  produce  better.  It 
is  also  seen  as  an  important  tangible  effort  by  new  nations  to  bring 
effective  freedom  to  its  citizens;  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  people 
in  a  movement  for  national  improvement;  as  a  contributing  source  for 
developing  and  strengthening  local  institutions,  fjelf -government ,  . 
and  promoting  civic  responsibility. 

In  the  context  of .  the  Interactional  perspective,  community, dev 
development  puts  emphasis  on  both  structural  elaboration  and  coordi- 
nation. It,  further,  proposes  that  effective  development  takes 
place  In  the  community  field  by    mobilizing  resources  from  a  variety 
of  interest  fields  and  applied  to  a  particular  interest  field  where 
there  is  a  need;  and  to  sustain  long  run  achievement  across  the 
board  coordination  is  require-il  among  the  interest  fields  (Wilkinson, 
1969:33).    This  effective,  community  development  is  termed  as ^ com- 
prehensive development >  and  is,  further,  defined  as  a  "planned  and  : 
coordinated  type  of  activity  in  which  the    several  institutional 
Interest  fields  in  a  local  society  change  and  adjust  one  with  the 
other  toward  the  desired  new  forms"    (Kaufman  and  Dasgupta,  1968:2)* 
As  the  concept  of  balanced  development,  defined  earlier,  emphasizes 
th6^ame  notion  as  that  of  the  concept  of  comprehensive  development, 
these  two  terms  are  used  synonjrj^uslv  Ifi  the  present  study. 
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Elements  of  Community  Development 


To  elaborate  further p  these  development  processes  occur  as  lndlv>» 
fr^uals  in  the  local  society  act  singly  and  in  concert  through  Informal 
groups  and  structured  organizations  for  project  accomplishment.  This 
creates  structural  coordination  which  develop  and  unify  the  local  soc- 
iety. Such  development  pruresses  and  structures  therefore,  c^n  be  ob- 
served through  the  three  analytical  units  of  the  community  field; 
actors,  associations,  and  actions. 

Actors  in  a  community  field  are  characterized  by  generalized  leaders, 
who  are  usually  a  small  number  of  individuals,  the  key  contributors  to  the 
task  accomplishments  and  maintenance  bf  the  structure  of  the  field.  These 
generalized  leaders  are  also  effective  participants  in  a  variety  of  interest 
fields.    As  these  leaders  are  found  to  be  involved  in  multi-Interest  fields, 
they  are  related  to  one  <tnother  to  constitute  a  network  of  coordination 
through  the  formal    and  informal  associations  in  a     riety  of  interest 
fields. 

This  coordinative  nature  of  the  associational  structure  can  be  ob-» 
served  in  the  context  of  the  generalized  leadership  pattern  among  the 
development  organizations.    This  leadership  pattern  is  found  in  the 
"generalized  coordinating  associations  which  serve  to  initiate,  sponsor 
and  coordinate  activities  in  many  interest  fields  and  help  creation  of 
new  structures  to    deal  with  newly 'identified  coosnunlty  pkoblema** 
(Dasgupta,  1972:4) 

Actions  in  the  community  field  may  be  distinguished  from  others  In 
che  local  society  according  to  the  degree  of  Incluslveness  of  interest 
fields,  the  extent  to  which  the  action  is  locally  oriented,  identified, 
participated  In,  and  affects  the  local  society  In  terms  of  stability  and 
change.    Programs  of  community  action  are  interrelated  at  the  associational 
lev^l  through  groups  and  organizations  which  coordinate  and  carry  out 
community  actions.    The  group  relationship  may  consist  of  the  associations 
of  actors  who  are  participants  in  several  action  progiAms,  or  it  may  in- 
volve   multi-interest  planning  and  action  by  a  formal  community  organization 
(Wilkinson,  1970b: 57).    Although  the  degree  and  the  nature  of  the  group 
relationship  are  variable,  they    are  both  essential  for  a  community 
action  program  in  "task  accomplishment"  and  "structure  development". 

Community  actions,  further,  m£iy  be  classified  according  to  whether 
consensus  or  conflict  is    salienL  in  decision  making,  or  whether  the  pro*- 
gram  is  accomplished  through  autonomous  or  coordinative  procedures.  With- 
in a  local  society,  the  autonomous  procedure  for  community  actions  are 
taken  by  autonomous  structures  where  the  various  Interest  fields  operate 
more  or  less  independently  in  relative  isolation  with  a  minimum  of  over- 
lap ainong  the  Interest  fields.    In  such  cases  actors  participate  in  a 
single  interest  field,  and  there  is  lack  of  coordinating  organizations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coordinative  procedures  for  community  actions  are 
characterized  by  generalized  structures  of  leadership  and  organizations, 
where  interaction    occurs    between  multi- Interest  leaders  and 


associations  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive,  Intef^rated  program  of  devel- 
opment In  such  local  societies.    Thus,  the  later    type  of  action  procedures 
encbisrages  developing  >coordln»tiing  <rommttnlty  organla^tlons  to  facilitate 
the  ibalanced^'deVelopment  programs  -in  the^local  society;-*  i 

Community  Develct)ment  Orpanlzatlons  • 

To  facilitate  the  balanced  development  programs  In  the  local 
society  a  look  at  the  structural  aspect  of  planned  change  Is  needed,  where 
strong  and  relevant  locality-oriented  Institutions  and  Interest  fields  de- 
mand a  continuing,  ef fectiv4>^  ilocal  development  organizations.  Such 
organizations  are  essential  to  adept  the  existing  structures  so  that  they 
may  be  more  efficient  and  be  able  to  create  new  structures. 

In  a  local  society  a  wide  range  of  organizations  varying  frdm  small 
Informal  groups  to  highly  formalized  organize  :ions  are  prevalent.    Some  of 
these  organizations  are  not  locality-orieited,  they  are  very  narrowly 
structured  toward  some  special,  limited  interest  areas,  and  therefore 
never  appear  in  the  community  field  and  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the 
organizational    structure  of  the  community  field.    On  the  other  hand,  all 
of  the  organizations  which  are  locality-oriented,  would  appear  in  the  com- 
munity field  and  are  con8ider.ed  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
community  field.    Many  of  tteae  locality-oriented  organizations  are  mainly 
structured  for  participating  in  community  actions  which  are  oriented  toward 
special,  limited  interest  fields,  while  only  a  few  organizations  would  ex- 
pressly be  organized  to  coordinate  and  conduct  development  programs  in  a 
variety  of  interest  fields. 

•^  Within  the  community  field,  thus  two  types  of  community  develop- 
ment organizations  can  be  catiegorized,  namely,  the  coordinating  community 
development,  organizations  arih  the  special  or  limited  Interest  community 
development  organizations.    The  coordinating  organizations  would  nartici- 
pate  in  a  relatively    large  nximber  of  community  actions  which  Include 
several  Interest  fields  of  ^he  local  society.    These  organizations  identify 
the  necia  of  activities  in  several  interest  fields  and  sponsor  the  activ- 
ities accord3Lngly,  and  direct  and  coordinate  participation  of  the  various? 
groups  and  organizations  within  each  interest  field-    Furthermore,  the 
coordinating  organizations  provide  effective  support  in  progratD  execution 
by  mobilizing  local  and  external  resources  even  where  the  activities  and 
programs  are  initiated  by  the  limited  interest  community  development  or- 
geuaizatlons  of    the  specific  Interest  fields.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
itlmlted  interest  community  development  organizations>  initiate  and  par tic 1- 
pate  only  In  activities  and  programs  within  their  own  interest  fields. 

To  identify  the  eoordlnatlve  nature  of  the  community  development 
organizational  structures' In  a  local  society  three  operational  measures 
have  been  suggested  by  Dasgupta  (1972;5-6):  (1)  the  total  number  of 
organizations'  participating  in  various  coramunity  relevant  activities; 
(2)  number  of  organizations  playing  coordinating  roles  in  the  community 
field;  and  (3)  the  extent  of  interlock  among  the  coordimiting  organizations 
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across  various  Interest  fields.    A  large  number  of  organizations  appear 
In  a  local  society  where  a  highly  coordlnatlve  organizational  structure 
exists.    The  coordinating  roles  of  the  organizations  are  measured  In 
terms  of  percent  of  all  actions  In  which  each  organization  participated 
with  respect  to  the  Interest  areas  Involved.    In  this  procedure  the  cen- 
tral   or  the  vital  coordinating  organization  could  be  Identified,  which  * 
will  be  found  to  be  participated  in  the  maximum  number  of  community  actions 
involving  in  all  Interest  lields  in  the  local  society.    This  type  of 
central  coordinating  organization  is  designated  as  the  generalized  coordi- 
nating organisation  in  the  community  field,  and  in  the  process  this  type 
of  organization  exerts  an  overwhelming  coordinating  Influence  on  the  or-* 
ganlzational  structure  of  a  local  society. 

The  Effective  Community  Development  Organization:  A  Model 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  organizations  operating  at  the 
community  level  most  always  have  development  as  well  as  coordinating 
functions.    The  effective  community  development  is  characterized  by  the 
processes  of  differentiation  and  integration,  which  are  planned  and  co- 
ordinated within  the  several  Ivistltutlonal  Interest  areas  by  the 
generalized  coordinating  organization  in  the  local  society. 

To  accomplish  the  community  development  programs  the  generalized 
coordinated  organization  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  several  groups 
serving  the  locality,  discovers  and  utilizes  the  resources  to  meet 
locality  needs,  and  makes  overall  long-term  planning  for  the  development 
of  the  local  society.    In  addition,  this  type  of  organization  helps  in 
creating  nev  organizations  and  in  building  new  institutions  in  the  local 
society  to  facilitate  development. 

In  summarizing  the  essential  features  of  an  effectf.ve  community 
development  organization  for  balanced  development  the  following  factors 
could  be  noted:     (1)  development  or  elaboration  of  new  institutions  and 
structures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  society:    (2)  coordination  or 
integration  of  various  local  organizations  and  institurions  in  task  ac- 
complishment to  realize  balanced  development;  and  (3)  an  extensive  use 
of  local  and  external  resources  in  conducting  the  desired  activities* 
The  development  or  elaboration  of  new  institutions  and  structures  may 
be  seen  at  the  ecological,  the  cultural,  and  the  social  levels.  The 
coordinating  organizations,  at  this  stage,  identifies  the  recognized 
locality-relevant  interest  fields  and  develops  the  structure  to  cut  a- 
cross  interest  fields.    Then,  coordination  is  sought  for  by  the  coordin- 
ating organization  with  respect  to  the  cooperation  between  the  new 
structures  and  key  leaders,  and  integration  within  the  created  in- 
stitutions and  interest  fields.    Coordination  is  observed  in  terms  of 
joixLj  participation  of  organizations  in  initiating  and  in  supporting 
community  actions.    The  mobilization  of  the  local  and  external  resources 
by  the  coordinating  organization  includes  technological  knowledge  and 
skill,  financial  support,  and  legal  authority.    In  this  respect,  the  or- 
ganization faces  the  problem  of  exosnlninc  each  social  field  and  of  seeing 
the  points  and  processes  of  merger  of  this  field  with  the  community's 
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gf^nerallzing  process  (Wilkinson,  1970a:  .  320). 

In  the  perspective  of  the  generalizing  processes  of  differentiation 
and  integratloa,  hence,  the  roles  of  the  coordinating  community  development 
^'organization  for  an  effective  balanced  development  in  a  local  society  can 
%e  outllTOed    through  six  characteristics  (cf.  Kaufman,  1%9;10):  (1)  com- 
prehensiveness as  to  institutional  interests;  (2)  effectiveness  in  recrul^ 
ting  leadership  as  well  as  mass  support;  (3)  establishment  of  strong 
voluntary  organizational  structure  along  vith  effective  cooperation  of 
government;  (4)  selectivity  in  the  use  of  outside  resources;  (5)  an  e£*- 
fective  blending  of  organized  and  informal  community  activities;  and 
(6)  a  fine  mix  of  technical  problems  with  normative  concerns. 

It  should  be  noted,  whil^  elaborating  on  the  roles  of  the  effective 
cooaunlty  development  organization,  that  all  types  of  community  relevant 
otganlzatlons  involved  in  major  institutional    areas  are  coordinated  to*- 
gether  through  planning  and  programming  by  the  coordinating  organi^latioh. 
In  this  respect,  a  number  of  major  decisions  and  efforts  are  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  key  leaders  In  the  community,  and  hence 
to  become  more  effective  in  the  development  programs  the    coordinating  or«* 
ganlzations  needs  to  be  effective  in  recruiting  leaders  in  the  community 
and  in  gaining  mass  support.    In  addition,  for  mobilization  and  utili** 
tatlon  of  the  local  and  cxtra*^local  resources  the  coordinating  organization 
needs  to  maintain  effective  relationship  with  the  government,  local  and 
nitionai.    In  areas  with  little  or  no  organizational  base  and  mass  ill** 
;Lteracy,  government  in  general  takes  an  active  part  in  the  local  develop*-* 
ment  programs,  where  most  of  these  programs  are  in  special  interest  areas 
and  have  less  emphasis  in  multi-interest  fields.    In  such  cases,  the 
roles  of  the  coordinating  organisation  is  to  establish  strong  voluntary 
organizational  structure  to  generate  effective  cooperation  with  the 
government  and  to  create  effective  locality  relevant  programs  in  multi^ 
interest  fields. 

.  Regarding  the  utilization  of  the  extra^local  resources  the  ex- 
ternal organizations  including  the  national  government  and  the  c6dtdl« 
r»^tlng  .organization  enter  into  a  creative  partnership,  mobilizing 
resources  as  neceasary  and  working  ou^  community  development  programs 
and  goals  jointly.    But  the  r.oordinatxng  organization  must  be  selective 
with  respect  to  its  utilizaclon  of  external  resources  to  the  extent  the 
decitiions  regarding  various  activities  in  connection  with  the  programs 
are  taken  by  the  local  leaders  to  maintain  local  control  over  the.  programs* 

Furthermore,  the  effective  communitv  development  organization 
must  liaye  a  blend  or  balance  of  organizational  rationality  with  the  con- 
cerns and.  intimate  communication  allowed  in  primary  groups.    The  ob- 
ject^ycs  of  such  an  organization  are  more  diverse,  broader  and  more 
/le^^le  a$  the  relationships  between  the  participating  organizations 
and. .groups  are  maintained  at  a  very  Informal  level.    Decisions  making 
ai^d  participation  at  various  levels  of  program  accomplishment  are  more  ' 
democratically  oriented  so  that  the  interests  of  the  entire  population' 
in  the  local  society  are  included  and  all  segments  of  the  population 
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have  complete  access  to  the  decision  making  processes  and  to  the 
participation  structure. 

Finally,  the  effective  community  development  organization  must 
be  Involved  In  a  careful  blending  of  the  normative  and  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  institutions »    When  looking  through  the  perspective  of 
change,  the  normative  aspects  of  the  institutions  are  found  to  be 
changed  very  slowly  where  as  the  technical  aspects  are  changing  very 
rapidly  as  the  development  programs  are  accomplished.    This  difference 
in  rate  of  change  in  the  ti^o  parts  of  the  institutions  raises  the 
socialization  problems  in  the  local  society,  and  hence  the  coordina- 
ting organization  needs  to  be  Involved  in  integrating  the  normative 
values  and  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Institutions  to  be  effective 
in  balanced  development  in  the  local  society. 


Summary 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  delineate  the  functions 
of  the  community  development  organization  to  be  effective  in  balanced 
development  in  a  local  society.    The  discussion  is  developed  in  the 
context  of  the    community  field  theory,  where  community  is  viewed  as 
a  process  of  Interaction  through    time   carried  on  by  persons  working 
through  various  associations  in  a    local  society.    It  has  a  multi- 
interest  focus  and  a  generalizing  Influence  on  the  local  society* 
This  generalizing  Influence,  which  is  termed  development,  is  cl^i?acertized 
by  the  dual  processes  of  structural  elaboration  or  differentlactlon  and 
coordlnaitlon  or  integration.    Balanced  development  has  been  indicated 
in  this  study  as  the  effective  community  development  and  is  defined  as 
a  planned  and  coordinated  action  Involving  several  institutional  ' 
Interest  fields  which  change  and  adjust  in  a  local  society  with  riespect 
to  one  another  toward  the  desired  new  forms* 

This  study  has,  further,  emphasized  on  a  coordinating  community 
devi^lopment  organizational  structure  for  an  effective  implementation 
of  balanced  developmant  in  a  local  society.    A  coordinating  organ- 
izational structure  stimulates  elaboration  and  differentiation  of  ttie 
existing  organizational  structures,  and  creates  new  forms  to  handle 
the  problems  and  needs  in  a  multiplicity  of  Interest  fields.    At  the 
same  time,  the  same  coortllnating  structure  Integrates  the  several  in- 
stitutional Interest  fields,  and  coordinates  the  organizations  and 
groups  participating  in  the  interest  fields  in  the  local  society.  In 
the  perspective  of  the  generalizing  processes  of  elaboration  and 
coordination,  this  study  has  outlined  six  Important  roles  of  the  ef- 
fective community  development  organization  to  conduct  and  accomplish 
balanced  development  in  a  local  society. 
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Introduction 

Gestalt  theory  for  the  neighborhoodJ    A  grand  goal  but  far  more 
complex  than  we  realized  when  last  year  we  made  an  effort  at  exploring 
"scale"  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  local  level  development  and  exten- 
sion program  evaluation.^    In  this  paper  I  would  like  to  build  on  the 
Sill,  Simpkins  and  Comfort  paper  of  February  1972,    This  is  to  some 
extent  a  progress  report. 

Last  year  we  described  "scale"  Change  and  intensity  of  total 
relatedness)  and  suggested  it  as  a  heuristic  device  of  sixteen  (16) 
correlates  useful  in  describing  neighborhood  development.    The  need 
for  liolistic  neighborhood  measurement  seems  as  great  as  ever.  The. 
logic  of  "scale"  seems  sound.    However,  moving  from  these  high  levels 
of  abstraction  to  meas.urement  levels  has  proven  difficult.    The  goals 
guiding  our  efforts  were  as  follows: 

1,  Develop  indices  for  each  of  the  sixteen  (16)  correlates. 

2,  Relate  the  data  produced  to  the  Kanawha  County  baseline 
'  data, 

3,  Test  for  differences  in  scale  between  sample  neighbor- 
hoods and  selected  neighborhoods  where  neighborhood 
development  programs  have  not  been  carried  out. 

Some  progress  can  be  reported  on  goals  one  and  three;  however, 
regarding  goal  two,  "Multi-CAP,"  the  Community  Action  Program  which 
inherited  the  Kanawha  County  baseline  data,  has  not  been  able  to  locate 
it  and  thus  the  appropriateness  of  scale  theory  to  a  longitudinal  study 
could  not,  to  date,  be  tested.    We  will  further  attempt  to  up-date  the 
case  for  the  need  for  ethnographically  sound  gestalt  theory  now  that 
community  development  legislation  seems  near  and  efforts  at  "revenue 
sharing"  are  here.    The  question  remains — will  neighborhood  development 
on  the  entities*  own  rerms  be  fostered  and  if  so,  how  will  it  be  measured? 
This  study  illustrates  and  suggests  a  measurement  approach  and  accomplishes 
a  baseline  study  of  two  Wayne  County,  West  Virginia,  neighborhoods. 


Maurice  L.  Sill,  0.  Norman  Simpkins  and  Richard  0,  Comfort,  ' 
"Measurement  in  Neighborhood  Development:    Exploring  "Scale"  as  a  Frame 
of  Reference  for  Local  Development  with  Implications  for  Extension  Evalu- 
ation,"   Rural  Sociology  in  the  South;     1972,  Proceedings  Rural  Sociology 
Section,  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  (February  13-16, 
O  ^  1972), 
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Tlie  Need  for      Gestalt  Tlieory  of  Neighborhood  Development- -A 
gestalt  theory  of  neighborhood  development  would  have  an  eye  to  the 
whole  man^  in  a  whole  community,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  whole 
(the  sense  of  "hale")  :    Is  it  possible  that  balance  (Figure  1)  in  the 
dimensions  of  scale  is  a  description  of  "hale"-ness —  a  health  for  the 
social  entity  providing  for  optimum  survival  chances?    Simpkins  feels 
that  this  is  true. 

Figure  1_  Figure  2^ 


3al ance  in  Scale  Distortion  Toward  Technology 


Certainly  our  inordinate  emphasis  on  technology  is  bending  us" 
out  of  shape.    The  exploitation  and  control  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment without  balance  in  other  dimensions  threatens  to  drown  us  in  our 
own  junk  and  garbage.     In  any  case,  larger  scale  would  provide  expanded 
personal  choice,  which  is  consonant  with  basic  values  of  democratic 
society.    UTiether  or  not  it  is  a  panacea  for  survival  of  the  race,  it 
does  seem  a  development  goal  worth  striving  for, 

Coinmunity  Development  legislation  is  on- the  drafting  boards . 
If  Community  Development  comes  in  while  Community  Action  goes  out,  who 
will  inherit  this  local  level  development  mandate?    Whether  a  new  agency 
is  formed  or  not,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  old  line  agencies  such 
as  U.S.D.A.  (Extension  et^  al )  and  H.E.W.  (Welfare  £t  al )  will  incorporate 
more  Community  Development  flavor  in  place  of  their  ^'top-down*'  and  "single- 
purpose^'  approaches.    They  will  view  more  the  whole  man  rather  than  some 
narrow  aspect  of  his  being--his  eyes,  ears,  purse,  or  production.  Exten- 
sion is  already  moving,  despite  ponderous  institutionalization,  toward 
"iDOttom-up"  planning  around  felt-needs  defined  as  broadly  as  any  neigh- 
borhood concern  rather  than  around  commodity  production  of  individual 
farmers.    Sheer  parsimony,  if  nothing  else,  seems  to  be  leading  to  an  era 
of  more  scope  again  for  local  level  decision-making  and  more  interest  in 
communities--  whole  and  "hale."    If  this  trend  is  correctly  guessed,  it 
still  will  not  last  long  if  Congress  cannot  find  ways  to  measure  the 
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intangib] 'J ,  though  none tlie less  important ,  ecologico-socio- cultural 
dimensions.    In  this  connection  we  urge  "scale.** 


Scale  :    A  Heuristic  Mode  1 

First  of  all  in  this  model  an  assumption  is  made  that  man  in 
whatever  situation  he  finds  himself,  is  dependent  upon  others.    He  is 
dependent  phvsically  for  life  itself  upon  parents,  for  his  early  nurture 
and  protection  upon  these  same  pc^rents  or  surrogates,  and  for  maintenance 
of  life  later  upon  a  variety  of  persons,  builders  of  shelters  or  pro- 
viders of  building  materials,  cultivators  and  distributors  of  food  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.    This  total  dependence  of  man  upon  man  is  not  limited 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  man.     It  extends  also  into  the  social  sphere. 
Man  is  a  social  animal  and  these  social  relationships  are  not  optional. 
Intellectually,  too,  man  depends  completely  upon  other  men  for  the  con- 
cepts and  cultural  forms  which  guide  his  action.    All  men  therefore  are 
equal  in  being  dependent  upon  each  other.    The  differences  among  men  can 
be  seen  tlien  not  in  terms  of  total  dependency  but  in  the  varying  range 
and  intensity  of  this  dependent  relationship  which  is  called  *'scale." 

Small  Scale--An  isolated  Appalachian  who  depends  upon  neighbors 
and  kin  for  help  in  harvesting  crops,  raising  a  barn,  and  for  social 
intercourse  is  small  scale.  His  ideas  have  come  to  him  passed  on  from 
father  to  son  with  new  ideas  only  occasionally  from  the  storekeeper  or 
bartender  at  the  mouth  of  the  hollow  or  nearest  village.  The  range  of 
these  relationships  is  narrow.  Because  he  is  completely  dependent  upon 
so  few  people,  the  intensity  of  these  relationships  is  very  great. 

Large  Scale--A  man  who  has  developed  (or  inherited)  a  large  num- 
ber of  relationships  so  that  he  is  less  dependent  upon  an/  one  of  them 
may  be  described  as  large  scale.    An  example  of  large  scale  is  right 
here  at  hand.     Here  is  a  group  of  people  with  graduate  degrees,  belong- 
ing to  professional  i;ocieties  with  international  memberships,  'having 
iJeas  drawn  from  all  comers  of  the  modern  world  and  cultural  forms 
traced  back  to  Greek  and  Roman  models.     The  range  of  this  audience's 
physical,  social,  and  cultural  relationships  is  broad,  not  only  in 
dimensions  of  space  but  in  time  as  well;  and,  as  a  result,  they  are 
less  dependent  upon  any  single  one.    This  audience  is  hypothesized  to 
be  large  scale. 

In  the  final  report  this  audience  will  be  contrasted  with  a 
couple  of  small  scale  Appalachian  neighborhoods--Lavalette  and  Darnell 
Road. 

Again,  for  an  understanding  of  scale  constructs,  this  paper 
assumes  a  reading  of  the  presentation  made  last  year,  but  to  facilitate 
relating  indices  to  constructs  a  schematic  diagram  will  be  included  here. 
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SCALE;     A  Heuristic  Model 


The  following  is  Dr.  0.  Norman  Simpkins  '  two-diiDcnsional  scheme 
of  scale.    Note  that  each  correlate  is  interrelated  with  the  others  and 
note  also  that  each  "A"  corresponds  with  "I".     Each  "B"  corresponds  with 
"II",  eacli  "C"  with  "III",  and  each  "D"  with  "IV". 


I 

Abstract 


III .    Cultural  Level 

A.  Communication  of  facts 

B.  Identification  with  others, 
past,  present  and  future 

C .  Intellectual  variety 

D.  Artistic  variety 


IV.    Psychological  Level 

A.  Technical  skills 

B .  Interpersonal 
competence  <^ 


C. 


Symbolising  ability 
Self-awareness 


M  A  N 


II.  Sociological 
Level 

A.  Economic. 
Cooperation 
^        B.  Social 

Mobility 

C .  Impersonality 

D.  Social  Pressure 


Concrete 


<  Individual 

(inner) 


I.    Ecological  Level 

A.  Energy  development 

B .  Occupational  specialization 

C.  Technological  development 

D.  Scientific  methodology 


Col lectivity 
(outer) 
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Toward  Developing  Indices  of  the  Four  Dimensions  of  Scale 

Ultimately  it  is  hoped  that  measures  for  each  of  the  sixteen 
correlates  of  scale  can  be  evolved^  but  in  tliis  first  effort  only 
gross  contrasts  between  small  scale  and  large  scale  will  be  sought 
and  single  indicators  standing  for  ecological,  social  and  cultural 
dimensions.    Number  of  trips  per  month  to  Huntington  stands  for  the 
ecological  dimension--dcgree  of  mastery  over  the  physical  environment, 
particularly  geographical.    Number  of  persons  with  whom  one  generally 
interacts  in  a  week  (family,  friends,  neighbors,  business).    This  score 
stands  for  social  alternatives.    Number  of  books,  other  than  novels, 
read  in  a  year  was  chosen  to  stand  for  variety  of  ideas-the  cultural 
alternatives  open  to  the  individual. 

Tliese  scores  all  reflect  individual  scale  and  cumulatively  show 
differences  in  scale  between  neighborhoods.     The  neighborhood  as  a 
decision-making  entity  (when  structure  for  this  decision-making  exists) 
\tfill  provide  dimensions  of  scale  indicating  its  sense  of  autonomy  plus 
relatedness  to  its  physical,  social,  and  cultural  environment.    For  the 
moment,  however,  the  individual  clues  must  suffice.    The  items  present- 
ly available  for  indices  under  each  of  the  four  dimensions  of  scale  are 
as  follows: 

Questions  and  Items  Related  to  the  Four  Dimensions  of  Scale 
Dimensions  of  Scale  Questions         Item  Test 


I.     Ecological  (Technology) --Control    1  (B) 

of  the  material  environment.  3  (D)     4  (D)    Trips  to 

Because  man  is  a  biologically  earth-       5  (A)  ,  Huntington 

bound  creature,  he  must  be  provided  per  month, 

food,  shelter,  clothing.  Measures 
of  this  will  indicate  extent  of  alter- 
natives. ; 


II •  Autonomy  among  others.  People  6 
must  develop  methods  of  getting  8 
along  with  other  people.  Patterns  of  10 
relationship  are  needed  and  autonomy  12 
in  the  choice  of  interaction  patterns.  16 
Measures  here  indicate  the  alternatives 
open  to  the  individual  for  interaction. 


CD) 

7 

CD) 

CC) 

9 

CC) 

Number  of  persons 

CC) 

11 

CB) 

with  whom  inter- 

CB) 

15 

CB) 

acted  last  week. 

CA) 

III.    Variety  of  ideas.    Man  must  be 
exposed  to  a  range  of  symbolic 
ideas.    Measures  indicate  this  range. 

IV.    Autonomy  of  the  self.  Individ- 
uals must  learn  to  live  with 
themselves.    Measures  indicate  degree 
of  autonomy  as  opposed  to  fatalistic 
or  magical  thinking. 
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CB) 
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CB) 

15 
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16 

CA) 

17 

CA) 

Books  read  last 

18 

CA) 

year. 

1 

CA) 

1 

CC) 

High  fatalism  and 

19 

CD) 

20 

CD)~ 

magicality  tlken 

32 

CD) 

to  be  inversely  re- 

plus  Simpkins'  lated  to  personal 
magicality  .  '  ^autonomy^  . 
scale, 
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Neighborhood  Baseline  Data:    Baseline  data  has  been  gathered  on 
Darnell  Road  and  at  this  time  of  writing  is  coming  in  from  Lavalette, 
West  Virginia  (two  small  scale  neighborhoods  near  Huntington) .  Little 
use  can  be  made  of  this  data  xmtil  program  inputs  have  been  made.  We 
plan  subsequently  to  report  on  this.    For  the  moment  it  is  possible  only 
to  show  some  clues  as  we  contrast  the  two  neighborhoods  and  do  a  little 
contrasting  of  groups  characterized  by  high  personal  autonomy  versus 
low. 

Darnell  Road  is  a  working  class  bedroom  neighborhood  just  out- 
side Huntington  city  limits.    Mountaineers  for  Rural  Progress^  are 
carrying  on  a  limited  neighborhood  development  program.    Cabell  County 
Neighborhood  Development  has  a  well  respected  worker.    Extension  has 
started  4-H  and  other  agencies  are  particularly  ready  to  focus  as  need 
arises  there.    Darnell  Road  is  viewed  as  particularly  left  out  of  the 
mainstream  o£  Huntington  development.    It  is  seen  as  low  scale, 

Lavalette  is  represented  on  Wayne  County  Economic  Development 
Board  but  has  had  no  separate  inputs  or  OEO  help  since  it  is  a  middle 
and  lower  middle  class  bedroom  neighborhood  with  few  in  the  poverty 
class.    There  are,  however,  a  majority  of  local  residents  typical  of 
rural  Wayne  County  except  that  some  factors  have  brought  a  fair  develop-' 
ment  to  this  neighborhood.    Its  proximity  to  Huntington  (8  miles)  may 
be  a  factor  in  growth.    In  any  event,  it  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
community  and  is  generally  viewed  as  larger  scale  than  rural  Wayne 
County  on  the  whole. 

Scale  Comparisons  Between  Darnell  Road  and  Lavalette:    A  few 
indicators  were  chosen  for  comparison  in  the  social  and  cultural  dimen- 
sions.   The  data  presented  insimple  tally  charts  is  about  as  one  would 
expect  of  the  neighborhoods  as  described. 

Teclinological  Dimension:    Darnell  Road  residents,  despite  more 
working  class  status  and  lower  average  incomes,  do  not  seem  to  differ 
much  from  Lavalette  with  regard  to  access  to  techno logy- -number  of  cars, 
standard  of  living  items  in  the  home  and  the  like.  '  In  the  sociological 
dimension,  however,  Lavalette  people  seem  larger  in  scale.    They  feel 
at  home  in  more  social  gatherings  both  locally  and  in  the  county. 


A  local  organization  of  representatives  from  helping  agencies 
in  the  multi-counties  around  Huntington. 
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Figure  3    Frequency  Distributions:    Q.  11 


"In  how  many  social  gatherings  ...  in  your  community  would  you  feel  at 
home?" 


Lavalette 


N     F     1/2     M  A 


Darnell  Road 


N      F      1/2      M  A 


Figure  4    Frequency  Distributions:    Q.  13 
"In  how  many  social  gatherings  in  your  county  would  you  feel  at  home?" 
Lavalette  Darnell  Road 

25. 


25 


20. 


15. 


10, 


20. 


15. 


10. 


5. 


0. 


N      F      1/2      M  A 


N     F      1/2     M  A 


*  N  -  None 

F  -  Few 

1/2  -  Half 

M  -  Most 

A  -  All 
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Social  Diir.ensions :    Tl\Q  larger  range  of  interaction  possibilities 
is  reflected  also  in  the  somewhat  larger  nuniber  of  people  with  whom  Lava- 
lette  people  talk  during  an  average  week. 

Figure  5_    Frequency  Distribution:    Q.  10 

**Not  counting  your  family,  how  many  different  people  do  you  talk  to 
during  an  average  week?" 

Laval ette  Darnell  Road 


10    25    50    75    100    125+  10    25    50    75    100    125  + 

Cultural  Dimens ion:    Tiie  cultural  or  variety  of  ideas  dimension-- 

the  number  o£  non-fiction  books  read  per  year  is  used  to  stand  for  this 
variable . 


Fi gure  _6    Frequency  Distribution :    Q.  15 
''How  many  books  have  you  read  in  the  past  year?'* 

Lavalette  Darnell  Road 


rH         O  »H  O 
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Personal  Autonomy:    It  seems  a  common  rural  characteristic  and 
certainly  Hillbillie  to  believe  that  ^'I  am  just  as  good  as  the  next 
guy.*'    The  question:  "How  many  people  in  this  community  are  on  the  same 
level  as  you  are?"  was  aimed  at  the  persons  feelings  about  his  relative 
status.    The  question  proved  difficult  for  some  respondents  and  inex- 
perienced student  interviewers,    Lavalette  residents  felt  that  most  of 
the  community  was  on  the  same  level,    Darnell  Road  must  have  a  small 
"elite"  which  feels  that  "few"  are  on  the  same  level. 

Figure  7    Frequency  Distribution;    Q.  18 

"How  many  people  in  this  community  are  on  the  same  level  as  you  are?" 

Lavalette  Darnell  Road 


N     F      1/2     MA  N     F      1/2      M  A 


Some  large  logical  leaps  are  involved  here  but  greater  personal 
autonomy  is  assumed  when  the.  more  egalitarian  view  is  held,  when  a  less 
fatalistic  stance  toward  life  is  accepted  and  when  the  magicality  score 
is  low.^ 

Further  reflection  of  personal  autonomy  is  taken  to  be  the  nature 
of  churches  and  sects  attended--Holiness  and  sect-type  churches  being 
more  associated  with  fatalistic  attitudes  giving  God    all  the  initiative 
in  affairs  and  leaving  little  sens^  of  autonomy  to  the  individual.  The 
more  institutionalized  denominations  such  as  Methodists  and  city-type 
Baptists  characterized  by  middle  class  values  and  associated  with  middle 
class  personal  values.    Generally  church  membership  itself  is  a  middle 
class  value.    This  is  reflected  in  Lavalette's  greater  proportion  of 
church  affiliation. 


Magicality  score  available  only  in  the  Darnell  Road  data. 
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Figure  S_    Frequency  Distribution:    Q.  9 
''What  organizations  such  as  church,  etc.,  do  you  belong  to?" 


Lavalette 


Darnell  Road 


30. 


25. 


20. 


15. 


10- 


5. 


20. 


15. 


10, 


I  I 


Church 


Other 


"Iiurch 


Other 


Variation  in  Scale  Dimensions  by  High  end  Low  Personal  Autonomy : 
Viewing  fatalism  to  personal  autonomy  as  a  continuum  (see  Question  20  - 
Question  32),  fourteen  highest  autonomy  scores  were  contrasted  with  four- 
teen lowest  autonomy  scores  [Figure  9)  to  see  if  the  other  dimensions  of 
scale  would  vary  in  the  expected  directions. 

Figure  9  -  Ecological,  Social,  and  Cultural  Alternatives 
by  High  and  Low  Personal  Autonomy.  Lavalette 
Neighborhood,  Wayne  County,  West  \xrginia, 
February  1973. 


IV 

Personal 
Autonomy 


N 


E^ological 
Alternatives 


II 
Social 

Alternatives 


III 
Variety 
of  Ideas 


High                    14                 22  65  28 

Low                      14                 10  48  8 

I.  Trips  to  Huntington  per  month 

II.  Number  of  persons  with  wlom  interaction  takes  place  during  the  week 
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III.    NuirfDer  of  books  read  in  the  past  year 
IV.    Low  fatalism  scores  are  allowed  to  stand  for  high  personal  autonomy. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Scale  as  the  range  and  intensity  of  relationship  is  defined  under 
four  rubrics  treating  man^s  relationship  (1)  to  the  material,  (2)  to 
relevant  others,  (3)  to  variety  of  ideas,  and  (4)  to  his  inner  self. 
Under  these  headings  sixteen  correlates  are  conceptualized.    Indices  of 
only  four  are  suggested  and  used  to  illustrate  contrast  between  two  neigh- 
borhoods— one  small  scale  and  one  of  a  slightly  larger  scale.    The  differ- 
ences in  scale  dimensions  tend  in  the  expected  directions.    Scale  is  hy- 
pothesized   as  meaningful  in  several  neighborhood  development  areas: 

1.  Scale  provides  baseline  data  in  the  form  of  measures  of  personal 
autonomy,  ecologi co-fitness,  social  options,  and  variety  of  ideas. 

2.  Scale  provides  criteria  for  balance  in  program  development. 
Assuming  growth  in  scale  (expanded  options)  to  be  good  develop- 
ment so  long  as  it  stops  short  of  ''over  choice.*' 

3.  Scale  provides  criteria  for  program  evaluation  which  are  both- 
tangible,  intangible  and  consonant  with  the  integrity  of  the 
decision-making  entity. 

4.  Scale  theory,  in  contrast  to  other  holistic  neighborhood  develop- 
ment theory,  does  not  usurp  the  autonomy  of  the  decision-making 
entity.    It  enhances  democracy  and  blends  with  extension  *'felt 
need'*  program  evolution  and  provides  for  "inside-out"  or  ethno- 
graphic description. 

5.  Scale  provides  a  systematic  basis  for  research.    IVhen  progranT 
inputs  are  provided  with  adequate  controls,  real  learning  can 
take  place  rather  than  an  ad  hoc  array  of  impressions  and  good- 
hearted  attempts  (my  impression  of  the  essential  research  re- 
sults of  the  massive  OEO  socio-economic  expenditures) . 

After  inputs  in  Darnell  Road  and  Lavalette,  the  emphasis  of  which 
is  the  increase  of  scale,  there  will  be  a  real  possibility  of  longitudinal 
studies  giving  more  precise  program  bench  marks  not  only  regarding  things 
(a  conventional  measure),  but  regarding  ideas,  persons,  and  "relevant 
others "--hopefully  a  more  accurate  look  at  the  whole  neighborhood. 


The  Impact  of  Industrial  Development  on  the 
Farm  Enterprise* 
Thomas  J,  Durant,  Jr.*'^ 

Industrial  development'''  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  widespread 
and  pervasive  social  phenomena  in  America.    Industrial  decentralization 
and  expansion  has  represented  an  Increasing  and  continuous  trend.    It  seenis. 
therefore,  that  rural  areas  Inevitably  and  increasingly  will  become  the 
Bite  of  large  industrial  developments.    During  the  past  several  decades 
oany  rural-agricultural  areas  have  become  the  site  of  large  industrial 
establishments.    This  has  prompted  several  Investigations  of  the  impact  or 
industrial  development  on  rural  society,  its  institutions  and  its  people. 
Such  rural  industrial  developments  have  been  studied  as  a  chemical  corpora- 
tion in  Utah  (1);  a  furniture  factory  in  Mississippi  (2);  a  box  company  in 
Louisiana  (3);  an  aluminum  plant  and  a  chemical  plant  in  Ohio  (4);  a  brick 
plant  In  South  Carolina  (5);  a  shirt  plant  in  Arkansas  (6);  a  machine  corpora- 
tion in  Iowa  (7);  and  a  steel  corporation  in  Illinois  (8).    The  location  of 
such  industrial  establishments  as  these  in  primarily  rural-agricultural  areas 
has  undoubtedly  produced  many  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  organiza- 
tion of  rural  society.    More  specifically  this  development  has  produced 
changes  in  the  farm  enterprise  system  and  in  the  structure  and  composition 
of  the  agricultural  labor  force  resulting  in  a  greater  economic  diversifi- 
cation of  the  aricultural  economy. 

Problem 

What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  labor  force  which 
were  generated  by  industrial  development?    Is  industrial  development  produc- 
ing changes  in  the  organization  of  the  farm  as  an  agricultural  enterprise? 
If  so,  what  are  the  type,  rate  and  magnitude  of  these  changes?    How  is 
industrial  development  changing  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  land  in  a 
farm  enterprise  system  and  what  type  of  systems  transformation  of  land, 
labor  and  capital  are  produced  as  a  result  of  industrial  development?  In 
order  to  secure  answers  to  these  questions  and  more  detailed  aspects  of  the 
farm  enterprise^  and  agricultural  labor,  an  industrializing  rural -agricul- 
tural area  was  studied.    The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  present  some 
of  the  more  important  findings  of  this  investigation.  , 

In  1968  a  large  steel  corporation  developed  a  major  production  complex 
in  the  Hennepin  area  which  is  largely  a  rural-agricultural  area  of  Putnam 
County ,  Illinois.    The  construction  of  the  plant  got  under  way  in  the  spring 


*Supported  by  NIMH  Research  Grant.    The  research  project  is  directed  by 
Professor  Gene  F.  Simnners  who  also  served  as  dissertation  advisor  to  the 
author.  University  of  Wisconsin.    Paper  presented  at  Meeting  of  Association 
of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Feb.  A  -  7,  1973. 
**Assoc.  Prof,  of  Sociology,  Virginia  State  College. 

^Sometimes  termed  as  industrialization. 

A  farm  enterprise  is  defined  as  a  socioeconomic  production  unit  which  has 
and  exercises  the  power  to  commit  a  given  parcel  of  la*ud  to  one  or  another 
productive  purposes  and  decides  the  allocation  of  labor  and  capital  on  the 
land  to  achieve  certain  ends*    See  A.  L.  Stinchcombe,  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  67,  1961-62,  pp.  165-176. 


of  1965  and  was  completed  in  1968.    The  initial  pna^es  of  construction 
and  operation  have  been  completed  and  a  large  number  of  individuals  have 
been  employed.    This  development  provided  an  opportunity  to  institute  a 
longitudinal  study  of  .the  impact  of  sudden  and  rapid  indus5trialization 
on  a  rural-agricultural  area.    The  construction  and  operation  of  tne  steel 
plant  was  incorporated. into  the  study  as  a  "natural  experiment.  '    It  was 
anticipated  that  this  emergence  of  a  large  commercial-industrial  complex 
in  a  predominantly  rural-agricultural  area  would  result  in  measurable 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  farm  enterprise. 

Theoretical  Framework 

Three  major  components  were  synthesized  into  one  comprehensive  theoreti- 
cal framework  which  is  thought  to  be  appropriate  for  studying  the  problem 
of  ind\X3trial  development  and  the  farm  enterprise.    These  components  are: 
1)  eco-system,  2)  s.ocial  system,  and  3)  sociad  change.    The  rural  social 
system  is  comprised  of  three  interrelated  sub-systems:    1.)  farm,  2)  family, 
and  3)  community. 

The  importance  of  tne  eco-system  concept  to  our  framework  is  that  the 
ecosystem  sets  the  limits  within  which  a  given  social  system  operates.  It 
defines  the  scope  and  character  of  a  social  system  environment.  Settlement 
and  competition  for  space,  the  establishment  of  boundaries »  and  physical 
features  are  major  aspects  of  the  eco-system  in  addition  to  the  four  basic 
elements  of  population,  organization,  environment,  smd  technology. 

All  social  systems  operate  in  a  given  eco-system  or  in  a  given  environ- 
ment.   Industrial  development  is  a  major  process  operating  in  the  rural 
society  which  affects  the  social  structiare  of  the  farm,  family  and  community 
sub-systems.    Th^e  changes  in  the  relationships  among  thes'e  sub-systems  as 
produced  by  industrial  development  may  create  the  need  for  adaptation  in 
any  given  subsystem.    In  this  instance,  we  are  concerned*  with  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  farm  enterprise  as  generated  by  industrial  development. 

We  take  the  view  that  social  change  should  represent  ein  explicit 
component  of  the  eco- system-social  system  framework.    Industrial  development 
is  considered  as  a  major  change  process  occurring  in  rural  society  producing 
certain  linkages  among  the  de/Pined  subsystems.    Industrial  development  may 
produce  a  greater  specialization  of  function,  with  its  accompanying  differen- 
tiation of  structure,  integration  into  larger  social  systems,  and  create 
the  need  for  adaptation  to  a  more  economically  diversified  economy  (9). 
With  reference  to  our  problem,  a  clarity  in  perspective  on  the  change  which 
the  farm  enterprise  in  specific  and  the  agricultural  labor  force  in  general 
are  undergoing  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  this  synthesized  framework. 

jlethods 

Selection'  and  description  of  experimental  arid  control  areas  -  The 
methodological  objective  was  to  conduct  a  quasi-experiinental  study  with 
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^'experimental"  and  "control"  regions  and  before  and  after  measurements. 
The  Hennepin  region  which  was  the  site  of  the  Jones-Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  designated  as  the  experimental  area.    A  second  primarily  rural- 
agricultural  region  of  sindlar  econoroic,  demographic,  and  ecological 
characteristics  to  those  of  the  experimental  area  was  seleciied^  vnt  where 
no  large  industrial  developments  were  either  planned,  in  operation  or  under 
construction.    This  area  was  designated  as  the  Watseka  control  area.  Both 
areas  were  of  equlproximity  to  a  metropolitan  center  and  selected  basically 
due  to  their  predominantly  rural-agricultural  character. 

Data  Source  and  Collection  -  The  data  were  collected  from  a  multi- 
county  area  in  northeast  Illinois.    Data  were  secured  through  a  longitudinal 
data  collection  survey  of  households  in  both  experimental  and  control  areas* 
The  data  were  collected  by  tise  of  the  personal  interview  technique  at  two 
poiits  in  time,  1966  and  1971,  resulting  in  two  independent  cross-section 
samples.    The  respondents  were  members  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  and 
farm  operator  head  of  households  each  constituting  a  separate  sample. 

Sampling  method  and  procedure  -  Two  subsamples  were  taken  from  a  larger 
area  probability  sample  which  employed  weighted  sampling  ratios.    The  first 
sample  vas  comprised  of  household  heads  who  were  members  of  the  agricultural 
labor  force.    The  second  sample  was  composed  strickly  of  household  heads 
who  operated  farms  •     The  agricultural  labor  force  sample  for  Hennepin  was 
comprised  of  85  in  1966  and  54  in  1971  as  compared  to  47  and  57  in  Watseka 
respectively.    The  farm  enterprises  consisted  of  150  in  1966  and  54  in  1971 
for  Hennepin  and  69  and  57  respectively  fojr  Watseka. 

A 

Stages  of  the  Analysis  - 

I.    Descriptive  analysis  of  agricultural  labor  forces 

of  experimental  and  control  areas. 
II.    Analysis  of  changes  and  differences  in  the  structure 
of  the  farm  enterprise  of  both  areas. 
III.    Multiple  regression  of  relatlmishlps  between  personal,  family, 
and  community  -  integration  variables  characterizing  the  household  head 
and  structural  dimensions  of  the  farm  enterprise.    It  was  assumed  that 
these  relationships  were  Influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  industrial 
development.    The  main  question  addressed  here  was  vhat  happens  to  the 
relationship  between  farm  operator  characteristics  and  the  structure  of 
the  farm  enterprise  when  industrial  development  takes  place.    This  was 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  multiple  regression  where  estimations  of 
a  model  having  the  general  form  of  Y  »  a  +  bX,  +  bX2  +  bX^  was  performed; 
-where  X,  "  personal  variables  of  head;  X2     family  variables  of  head;  and 
Ti   «  community  Integration  indicators  of  the  head.    Thus,  ve  were  interested 
in  predicting  the  amount  of  change  in  the  structure  of  the  farm  enterprise 
from  the  personal »  family,  and  community  integration  variables  of  the  house-- 
bold  head  as  well  as  how  these  relationships  changed  over  a  five-year  period* 


A  farm  is  operationally  defined  as  the  ownership  or  rental  of  less  then  10 
acres  of  land  and  the  sale  of  at  least  $250  wcirth  of  fam  pccxiuKie  aonudlly 
or  ownership  of  10  acres  or  more  and  the  annual  sales  of  at  Xeast  $50. 
Definition  used  by  Census  of  Agriculture,  1964^* 

ERJC  The  third  stage  of  the  analysis  has  not  yet  been  completed  and  will  not 
™""be  reported  in  full. 
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Dependent  and  Independent  Variables  - 
Structural  dlMUloofl  of  dependent  verieble  (farm  enterprise) « 

1.  Farm  aiae  -  total  nuaber  of  acres  owned. 

2.  Acreage  rentel  -  nunber  of  acres  rented  or  worked  for 
other 0. 

3.  Land  value  -  eatlaated  value  of  land  per  acre. 

^*    Mto^  egg—  -  total  nunber  of  acree  owned  and  rented  from 
oefaara  minus  the  number  of  acree  rented  out  to  others. 

Indefiendemt  wlehlea. 
Pergonal  yeritbX^a 

1.    age  *  age  at  Imet  liirthday. 

2*    educetlxm  -  eiimct  number  of  jrmars  of  school  completed. 

3.    incoma  ^  eermmtf  Incnme  from  salary  and  wages. 
Family  variable 

1.    family  size  -  number  of  persons  in  household. 
Community  -  integration  variable 

1.    organizational  membership  -  total  number  of  organizations 
to  which  head  belongs. 

The  Agricultural  Labor  force 

In  general,  the  data  showed  that  there  was  not  a  wide  difference  in 
the  agricultural  labor  forces  of  Hennepin  and  Watseka  in  19^6.    This  was 
expected  since  the  experimental  and  control  aieas  were  matched  on  rural-- 
agricultural  characteristics  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  and  the  effects 
of  the  industrial  development  had  not  set  in.    After  a  period  of  five  years 
therm  was  only  a  small  amount  of  difference  In  the  agricultural  labor  forces 
of  the  two  areas.    These  were,  however,  some  specific  changes  which  suggested 
that  industrial  development  had  produced  some  change  in  the  agricultural 
labor  force.    Hennepin,  the  site  of  the  Industrial  development  showed  a 
slightly  greater  tendency  toward  the  change  of  part-time  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  to  non-farm  industrial-related  jobs.    It  was  evident  also  that 
in  both  areas,  Hennepin  and  Watseka,  those  who  started  out  as  farmers  in 
1966  were  more  than  likely  to  remain  as  fanners  in  1971.    It  was  also 
evlxlemt  that  the  cootrol  area  remained  a  more  heavily  concentrated  farming 
area  than  did  Hennepin. 

The  average  age  increased  In  both  Hennepin  and  Watseka,  but  the  increase 
was  slightly  greater  in  Watseka.    The  analysis  suggested  a  trend  toward  a 
slij^htly  older  agricultural  labor  force  in  both  areas.    However,  the 
Ua^saka  labor  force  appeared  to  have  aged  at  a  faster  rate  on  the  average 
than  that  of  Hennepin.    This  might  be  an  expected  outcome  since  studies 
have  shown  that  industrial  development  in  rural  areas  can  serV'e  to  stabilize 
the  age  distribution  by  providing  employment  for  young  work-'.ag-age  adults. 
The  mean  age  went  from  46.7  to  51.0  in  Watseka  and  from  49.9  to  52.6  in 
Hennepin  over  the  five-year  period. 

There  was  not  a  significant  difference  in  mean  years  of  school  attained 
^  for  the  two  areas.    The  mean  number  of  school  years  completed  was  about  10 
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years  for  both  Hennepin  and  Watseka  for  both  1966  and  1971.    This  mpy 
Suggest  that  Industrial  development  has  little  affect  on  the  educational 
level  of  an  area  as  a  whole.    The  mean  age  In  Hennepin  was  52.6  in 
Hennepin  in  1971,    At  this  age  most  individuals  were  probably  not  increas- 
ing their  educational  level.    This  may  have  cff-set  any  increase  in 
educational  level  on  the  part  of  the  younger  age  groups. 

Average  number  of  acrec  owned  in  Hennepin  in  1966  was  much  higher 
than  for  Watseka  -  149  acres  and  81  acres  respectively.    By  1971,  however, 
QKian  acres  owned  In  Hennepin  had  decreased  slightly  to  135  acres.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  a  change  in  land  status  from  ownership  to  rental  as 
will  be  shown  later.    At  the  same  time  mean  acres  owned  in  Watseka  increased 
from  81  acres  to  137  acres.    The  reaults  of  a  cross  tabulation  showed  that 
most  respondents  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  owned  between  zero  and 
100  acres  of  land  In  1966  ^  44!E  In  Hennepin  and  42  . percent  in  Watseka. 
The  next  largest  category  in  Hennepin  was  the  100  to  499  acre  group  which 
comprised  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  the  respondents.    The  next 
largest  category  in  Watseka  was  the  50  to  99  acre  group  which  comprised 
30  percent  of  the  respondents.    Also  indicated  was  that  some  of  the  labor 
force  participants  of  brith  areas  did  not  own  any  land  while  others  owned 
land  which  they  apparently  rented  out  or  used  as  residential  sites.  The 
increase  in  mean  acres  rented  out  in  Hennepin  from  1966  to  IS 71  while 
total  acres  rented  out  decreased  suggests  that  more  land  was  rented  out 
In  1971  on  the  average  than  in  1966. 

More  land  was  rented  from  or  worked  for  others  on  the  average  in 
Watseka  than  In  Hennepin  in  both  1966  and  1971.    Change  in  uean  acies 
rented  from  others  over  the  five-year  period  of  the  study  showed  that  mean 
acres  rented  from  others  Increased  in  Hennepin  but  decreased  slightly  in 
Watseka.    The  extremely  high  and  extremely  low  cases  of  acres  cvned, 
acres  rented  out,  and  acres  rented  from  others,  however,  may  have  obscured 
the  overall  acreage  distribution  In  both  Hennepin  and  Watseka. 

Mean  income  of  household  heads  increased  slightly  in  Hennepin  over 
the  five-year  period  while  that  of  Watseka  decreased  slightly  for  the 
same  period.    Mean  Income  to  begin  with  in  1966,  however,  ma  higher  in 
Watseka  than  in  Hennepin.    But  by  1971,  Hennepin  led  in  mean  Income  by  a 
$500  margin  over  Watseka.    The  same  general  pattern  was  followed  with 
reference  to  family  Income  of  the  two  areas.    The  higher  Increase  in  mean 
Income  In  Hennepin  suggests  that  the  Industrial  plant  may  hive  produced  a 
positive  influence  on  Income  level  in  the  area. 

The  data  also  revealed  that  respondents  of  the  two  aroAs  received 
next  to  no  income  from  welfare  or  social  security.  This  8o.em^  to  be  some- 
what typical  of  rural  people  as  a  whole.  Only  a  small  amoont  of  Income 
was  received  from  nonfatm  sources;  however.  Income  from  nonfarm  sources 
as  well  as  mean  additional  income  of  he^s  were  higher  In  Hennepin  than 
In  Watseka.  The  Watseka  area  seemed  to  have  relied  more  on  the  fairm  as 
the  major  source  of  Income  than  In  the  case  of  Hennepin. 


Ariotner  indicator  to  show  that  Watseka  reliea  more  rieaviiy  on  tne 
"arm  than  Hennepin  is  that  in  1965  all  members  of  the  Watseka  sample  produce 
at  least  some  crops  as  compared  to  90  percent  of  the  Hennepin  sample. 
Hennepin,  oil  the  other  hand,  shoved  a  slightly  greater  tendency  to  produce 
livestock  than  Watseka,  especially  beef  cattle.    Hog  production,  hovevei' 
was  the  main  type  of  livestock  production  in  both  Hennepin  and  i^atseka,. 
Apparently  hog  production  was  more  suitable  for  the  system  of  production 
of  the  areas.    There  was  only  a  very  small  amount  of  poultry  production 
or  dairying  In  either  area.    Gross  receipts  from  the  farm  were  similar 
for  Hennepin  and  Watseka. 

The  Hennepin  respondents  estimated  their  land  to  be  valuea  higher 
per  acre  than  did  the  Watseka  respondents  in  1966.    The  1971  estimates, 
however,  revealed  that  the  Hennepin  respondents  were  somewhat  over-optJ^ii^sti 
in  their  estimates. 

In  1971  Hennepin  nor  Watseka  utilized  much  outside  labor  aucn  as 
seasonal  hands,  farm  hands,  renters  or  tenants.    Hennepia,  however.,  utilize-j 
slightly  more  seasonal  farm  hands  and  renters  than  did  Watseka.  Watseka 
utilized  slightly  more  tenants. 

The  Farm  Enterprise 

It  was  clear  that  farming  ia  Hennepin  (site  of  tne  industrial  steel 
corporation)  was  on  the  decline.    Total  number  of  farms  decreased  by  6^ 
percent  in  Hennepin  between  1966  and  1971.    At  the  same  time  total  number 
of  farm  acres  decreased  from  27,352  acres  in  1966  to  5,133  acres  in  1971* 
Contrary  to  expectations  average  size  of  farms  decreased  in  Hennepin  between 
1966  and  1971.    It  seems  that  the  nean  size  of  farm  decreased  at  the  expense 
of  the  reduction  of  total  acres  ovned  in  the  area  and  suggests  further  that 
more  and  more  farm  lajid  was  being  converted  to  other  uses. 

In  the  Watseka  control  area  total  nuiqber  of  farms  decreased  by  only  . 
17  percent  froTii  I966  to  1971.    Farm  size  in  Watseka  increased  as  aid  total 
acres  of  farm.  land.    Famdng  as  an  enterprise  was  much  more  stable  as  a 
whole  in  Watseka  thfiin  in  Hennepin  over  the  five-year  period. 

i^ean  net  acres  increased  substantially  in  both  Hennepin  and  Watseka 
but  the  increase  was  much  greater  in  Watseka,    This  indicates  that  althou^r. 
some  land  in  both  Hennepin  arid  Watseka  was  owned  and  some  rented  from 
others  combined,  this  was  much  less  true  in  Watseka. 

In'  sum,  the  three  points  of  interest  were  revealed  with  reference  to 
tne  foinn  enterprise.    First,  average  acres  owned  in  the  industrialized  area 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  control  in  1966  and  1971.    Second,  more  acres 
an  the  avere-ge  were  rented  from  others  in  the  industrialized  eacperime  .tal 
area  than  in  the  control  area.    And  third,  there  was  a  change  toward  rent- 
ing out  fewer  acres  to  others  in  Kennepin  than  in  the  control  area.  These 
factors  were  borae  out  by  the  fact  that  mean  acres  rented  from  others  vere 
higher  in  Hennepin  in  both  I966  and  1971  than  in  the  Watseka  control  area. 
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In  addition,  mean  acres  rented  to  others  decreased  in  Hennepin  between 
1966  and  1971  but  Increased  slightly  In  Watseka. 

According  to  estlsiates  made  by  the  household  heads, land  value  Increased 
substantially  in  both  Hennepin  and  Watseka  from  1961  to  1966  and  again 
from  1966  to  1971.    However,  land  value  estimates  were  higher  in  Hennepin  ; 
in  1981  and  1966,  but  were  higher  in  Watseka  in  1971.    Apparently  other  j 
factors  in  addition  to  industrial  development  are  associated  with  lncr^,ase  ^ 
in  land  values. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  both  Hennepin  and 
Watseka  the  farm  enterprises  produced  mostly  crops  with  relatively  little 
livestock.    Similarly  there  was  a  slightly  greater  tendency  toward  beef 
production  in  Hennepin,    There  were  at  least  some  prosperous  farm  enter- 
prises in  both  areas«    Thus  annual  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm 
produce  did  not  differ  appreciably. 

Only  15  farmers  of  a  total  150  (15  percent)  in  Hennepin  were  part- 
time  farmers  in  1966.    In  1971  only  five  or  nine  percent  of  the  total  54 
farmers  were  part-time  farmers.    Most  individuals  were  inclined  toward 
either  being  in  or  out  of  farming.    There  was  no  support  for  the  expecta- 
tion that  part-time  farming  was  increasing  in  the  industrializing  area. 

There  was  a  greater  proportion  of  farm  owners  in  Watseka  than  in 
Hennepin  in  both  1966  and  1971.    Farm  ownership  proportion-wise  increased 
slightly  in  Watseka  between  1966  and  1971,  but  remained  about  the  same 
proportion  in  Hennepin*    Although  the  proportion  of  tenancy  to  total  farmers 
was  much  less  In  Watseka  than  In  Hennepin,  the  rate  of  increiise  was  about 
the  same. 

The  data  on  labor  soutce  suggested  that  most  of  the  farms  of  Hennj'.pin 
and  Watseka  supplied  most  of  their  own  labor.    Hennepin  farmers,  however^ 
utilized  seasonal  hands  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  type  of  labor. 
Farm  han^a  was  the  next  highest  category  but  still  utilized  only  to  a 
small  extent.    Seasonal  hands  repres    ted  the  largest  labor  category  in 
Watseka  but  was  used  to  a  much  lesser  degree  than  in  Hennepin.    In  sum, 
non-farm  or  outside  labor  was  not  very  popular  in  either  Hennepin  or  Watseka. 

Although  the  third  stage  of  the  analysis  has  not  yet  been  completed 
a  preliminary  review  of  portions  of  the  data  showed  that  personal,  family 
and  community- integration  variables  did  have  some  influence  on  the 
structure  of  the  farm  enterprise  and  that  some  of  these  relationships 
seems  to  have  been  Influenced  at  least  in  part  by  Industrial  development. 
The  difference  in  the  relationships  between  these  variables  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  farm  enterprise  of  the  experimental  and  control  areas  did  not 
differ  widely.    There  were,  however,  some  specific  differences  between  the 
two  areas  when  the  personal,  family  and  community-integration  were  related 
to  each  structural  dimension  of  the  farm  enterprise.    Age  and  Income  seemed 
to  have  been  the  strongest  prediction  of  type  and  change  of  farm  enterprise 
structure.    Education  was  of  little  Importance  wlille  family  size  and  crgan- 
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i£aii.<2>c^l  mejLub|:f}^ui}i|^  were       ^hi^^  m^ueiatf  1^  pui^&Ible 

that  industrial  davelopoM^t  produced  a  greater  «f feet  oa  the  age  and 
incooe  relationships  to  farm  enterprise  structure  that  in  the  case  of  the 
other  variables.    This  was  at  least  the  preliminary  indications. 

Suninary 

Prom  this  Investigation  and  analysis,  what  specific  conclusions  can 
we  reach  concerning  the  Impact  o£  Industrial  development  on  the  farm 
enterprise  and  the  agricultural  labor  force.    The  following  statements 
summarize  the  findings  of  the  study ,  as  well  as  showing  what  the  data 
suggest  c(>acemlng  the  impact  of  industrial  development: 

1.  Industrial  development  may  produce  a  decrease  in  total  number  of 
farms  In  rural  areas.    Rate  of  decrease  may  be  accelerated.    Total  acres 
of  farm  land  owned  also  decreased* 

2.  Indiis trial  development  may  produce  a  decrease  In  farm  size  rather 
than  the  expected  increase  if  a  large  proportion  of  land  In  the  area  is 
either  rented  out  to  others  or  rented  from  others.    For  those  In  the  non- 
rental  category  size  of  farm  may  increase  as  Indicated  by  a  panel  sample 
of  farm  enterprise  household  heads.  ^ 

3.  Het  acres  of  fara  land  operated  will  increase  in  industrializing 
eapectally  If  a  large  number  of  acres  are  being  rented. 

4 .  Land  value  %r£11.4iicrea8ie  substantially  .in  Industrializing  rural  areas . 

5.  ^artrtlme  £armlBg;n^   decrease  in  industrializing  rural  areas  as 
a  realist  of  part-time  farmers  taking  non-farm  or  Industrial  related  jobs. 

6«    Industrial  development  did  not  significantly  alter  the  major  source 
ftf  farm  Ubor  (opemor)  or  the^type  of  production  (crop  production).  A 
trett^  was  suggested/  hoiwver»  toward  more  beef  and  hog  production  which 
ere  mor  labor  sevia$  and  capital  Imteoslve. 

7.  Rural  industrializing  areas  will  depend  less  and  less  on  farming 
u  a  full--tlme  or  part<-time  ocfcupatlon  than  lesser  iiidustrlalized  areas. 
Kate  of  change  will  be  more,  rapid  in  the  former. 

8.  Age  and  Incoae  were  the  raoro  significant  factors  associated  with 
st^r\)ctural  changes  in  the  farm  edterprlse  in; the  Industrial  area. 

The  above  ausnary  stat^Ats  were  generally  true  for  the  agricul- 
tural la^or  forcft  ^«tth  only  mlitt**-  Trarlationa- 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT: 
A  Comparative  Study  of  Three  Mississippi  Multicounty  Centers''' 

S.  K.  Reddv'^'V 

The  rapid  changes  In  rural  and  urban  areas  in  recent  years  have 
focused  attention  on  rural  development  resulting  in  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972.     The  action  was  stimulated  by  the  growing  concern  of 
scientists,  speci  a  1  i  sts  5,  and  leadership  to  discourage  migration  of  rural 
population  to  ever  growing  metropolitan  centers  causing  severe  stress  and 
strain  on  metropolitan  resources.    The  reasons  attributed  to  the  movement 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  were:     displacement  of  farm  labor  due  to  the 
rapid  farm  mechanization,  lack  of  opportunity  for  gainful  employmentj, 
lack  of  adequate  housing,  and  other  services  ;n  rural  areaSo  People 
{eft  their  rural  noitiesteads  because  the  urban  areas  appeared  tyj 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  employment  and  more  and  better  services. 
Solution  of  these  problems  Is  contingent  upon  the  efforts  to  make  rural 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live  and  work.    This  is  sought 
to  be  achieved  through  rural  development. 

The  President's  task  force  stated  chat  the  purpose  of  rural 
development  "is  to  create  job  opportunities,  community  servsceSj  a 
better  quality  of  living,  and  an  improved  social  and  physical 
environment  in  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farm  communrcies 
in  rural  America.*'  '     !n  order  for  ncnmetropol  ;  tan  areas  to  corr.pete 
in  providing  jobs  and  services,  comprehensive  and  contsnuirig  efforts 
involving  many  groups,  both  voluntary  and  governmental,  are  essential. 

If  the  rural  development  programs  are  to  be  effective,  there  Ss  an 
urgent  need  for  research  on  problems  specific  to  individual  communities 
and  the  nature  and  type  of  programs  that  are  currently  initiated  by 
various  communities.    The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  the 
problems  faced  by  three  rural  communities  in  Kissrssippi  and  to  identify 
and  analyze  the  nature  of  development  programs. 


-The  study  reported  here  is  a  part  of  the  research  project^^ 
"Institutional  Structures  for  improving  Rural  Community  Services." 

'wfPost-Dcctoral  Research  Fellow,  Dept.  of  Sociology  and  Rural  Life, 
Miss'issippi  State  University. 

Paper  presented  In  the  "Rural   Sociology"  section  of  the  Association 
of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  meeting,  Feb.  4-7,  1972,  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  USA. 

'u*  S.  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Developmento    *'A  New  Life 
for  the  Country:    The  Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development."    Washington,       C«,  Government  Printing  Office,  1970. 
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Data  Col  lection 


The  data  were  collected  from  three  nonmetropol  i tan  multicounty  centers, 
located  in  three  distinct  geographic  regions  of  Mississippi.     These  were 
Oakvillel    (North  Mississippi);  Dayton  (South  Mississippi);  and  Farmington 
(Mississippi  Delta).     Each  of  the  centers  was  between  20,000  and  25,000 
in  population  and  present  a  broad  range  of  development  programs  and 
probl ems . 

The  major  analytical  and  data  collecting  concepts  used  were  (l)actions 
or  programs,   (2)  associations,  organizations,  and  groups,  and  (3)  actors, 
community  participants  or  leaders.     Studies  and  conceptualizations 
following  interactional  or  "action"  conception  of  community  had  been  done 
previously  by  others  concerned  with  this  study. ^ 

The  first  step  in  the  field  work  was  ennumeration  of  community 
programs  and  organizations.     This  was  accomplished  in  three  distinct  ways, 
(l)  The  researchers  personally  interviewed  in  each  community  eight  to 
ten  key  informants  and  community  knowl edgeabl es  such  as  mayor,  aldermen, 
p^'esidents  and  secretaries  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  newspaper  editors,  and 
agency  directors  to  elicit  information  on  major  programs,  actors,  and 
associations  participating  in  each  program.     (2)  A  one-page  field 
instrument  called  "Survey  of  Programs,  Organizations,  and  Problems" 
schedule  was  used  with  various  civic  groups  in  the  community  such  as 
Rotary,  Lions,  Civitan    Kiwanis,  and  Exchange  Clubs.     (3)  Two  other 
schedules  were  also  used  on  leaders  and  key  informants.     One  secured  the 
usual   background  i  nf ormat  i  on ,  data  on  forma  1  participation  and  communi  ty 
suppoi  c  index.     The  second  schedule  dealt  with  participant  involvement  in 
each  of  the  actions  in  which  he  was  associated. 

Community  programs  were  also  ennumerated  by  scanning  local  newspapers. 
This  nethod  supplemented  the  Information  obtained  from  the  above  methods. 


lue  names  of  three  communities  are  pseudonyms. 
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Kaufman,  Harold  F.,  and  Wilkinson,  Kenneth  P.,     Commun i ty  St  rue tu  re 
and  Le.idership."    An  Interactional   perspective  in  the  study  of  community. 
Mississippi   State  University,  Soc  ial   Science  Research  Center,  Bulletin  13, 
June,   1967.    Also  see  Kaufman,  Harold  F.,  "Toward  an  Interactional 
Conception  of  Community,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  38  (Oct.,  1959). 


Background  of  Study  Communities 


Selected  demographic  characters  of  the  three  communities  are 
presented  i n  Tabl e  1 . 


Table  1.     Selected  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Study  Communities, 


1 .  %  non-whi  tes 

2.  Median  Income 

3.  %  Families  with  Income 
less  than  poverty  level 

^.     Civil ian  Labor  Force 

5.  Nonworker/Worker  Ratio 

6.  Medfrri  School  years 
completed  (per  25  years) 


Oakvi 1 le 
17.6 
8,^36 

12.5 
1.9 
1.29 

12.3 


Dayton 
51.0 
6,331 

31.^ 
5.6 

I.  79 

II.  2 


Farmi  nqton 
5^.6 
5,86ii 

31.2 
6.3 
1 .89 

10.2 


-'Source:     1970  Census. 


Oakville  has  moved  in  the  last  10  years  from  primarily  a  farm  based 
economy  to  an  industrial  economy.     The  displaced  farm  labor  has  been 
juccessfully  absorbed  in  the  local   industrial  planls.    The  economy  of 
Farmington  has  been  largely  dependent  on  cotton.    Mechanization  of  cotton 
^arming  operations  had  resulted  in  large  scale  displacement  of  farm  labor. 
The  unfavorable  attitude  of  local   leadership  to  industrialization  during 
the  1950's  coupled  with  the  inability  of  displaced  labor  to  find  employment 
locally  resulted  in  the  migration  oi  displaced  farm  labor  to  more 
industri  al ized  areas. 

An  important  factor  in  the  three  communities  is  the  proportion  of 
nonwhites  comprising  mostly  of  black  population.    While  they  form  17 
percent  of  the  total  population  in  Oakville,  proportion  of  blacks  in 
Dayton  and  Farmington  is  slightly  above  fifty  percent. 

Median  income  is  lowest  in  Farmington,  followed  by  Dayton  and  Oakville 
Median  income  of  Oakville  is  far  above  the  level  of  median  income  of  State 
of  Mississippi  which  is  $6071.    Also  one  third  of  the  total  number  of 
families  In  Dayton  and  Farmington  have  incomes  of  less  than  poverty  level. 


Unemployment  figures  of  Hayton  and  Foimington  are  also  high,  with 
5.6  percent  of  civilian  labor  force  in  Dayton  and  6„2  percent  In 
Farmington  unemployed,  compared  to  1.9  'n  Oakville,      Non-worker  to 
V     ker  ratio  Is  1.29  in  Oakville  compared  to  1.79  in  Dayton  dnd  1.8y  in 
Farmington. 

Median  school  years  completed  by  population  over  25  years  of  age  is 
higher  in  Oakville  compared  to  that  of  Dayton  and  Farmington. 


Probi ems  Facing  the  Commun  r  ty 


Data  on  problems  facing  the  community  were  obtained  f rom  jnembers  of 
various  civic  clubs  in  the  three  communities^    A  one-page  field  instrument 
called  "Survey  of  Programs,  Organizations,  and  Problems"  schedule  was  used 
with  various  civic  groups  such  as  Rotary,  Lions,  Civitan,  Kiwanis,  and 
Exchange  clubs.     The  nL-mber  of  respondents  were  50  in  Oakville,  88  in 
Dayton,  and  120  in  Farmington. 

The  responses  of  Civic  C 1 ub  membe r s  about  the  prob 1  ems  f ac  i  ng  the 
community  were  analyzed.     Th,,  number  and  type  of  problems  identified  in 
each  of  the  three  communities  are  presented  below. 

Community  No.  of  Problems  No.   of  Problems 

Identified  Mentioned  3  or 

More  Times 

Oakville  20  10 


Dayton 
Farmi  ngton 


20 
26 


13 


The  problems  faced  by  the  th ree  commun i t i es  are  somewhat  different 
depending  on  the  commun 1 ty ^  s  background  and  tevel  of  development.  The 
major  problems  facing  each  community  are  presented  in  Table  2^ 


lable  2.     Major  Problems  Facing  the  Community. 


Oakvi 1 le 

Improvement  of  Traffic 
H  ighways 
Hous  i  ng 


Dayton 

Lack  cf  Transportation 
(Ai  r ,  Ral 1 ,  and  .Road) 

I mprovement  of  Streets 

Lack  of  I ndust r } al 
Growth 


Farmi  rqtori 

Education  £■  school 
I ntegrat  i  on 

Unemployment 

Lack  of  Industry 
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(Cnnt 'd, ) 


Oakvi 1 1 e 

Dayton 

Farm! nqton 

Improvement  of  air- 

Lack  of  Leadership  and 

Drugs  and  Juveni 1 e 

r  .  i  1  transport 

Community  Attitude 

Cr  .'me 

Improvement  of  Streets 

Lack  of  Recreational 

Poor  Housing 

Fac  i 1 i  t  ies 

Development  of  (Quality 

Lack  of  Good  Community 

Educat  i  on 

Lack  of  Proper  Housing 

Re  1  a  1 1  on  s 

Drugs  Among  Teenagers 

Lack  of  Cooperation 

Race  Relations 

Among  Races 

Downtown  Deterioration 

Untrained  Labor  Force 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Labor  Shortage 

Downtown  Devel  opme-^.t 

Econom'  Stagnation 

Pol  1 ut  i  on  and  Eco- 

Lack  of  Recreational 

1 ogi  cal  Improvement 

Educat  i  on  and  School 

FdC  i 1 i  t  i  es 

1 ntegrat  i  on 

Lack  of  Heal th 

Sewage  Disposal 

Fac  i 1 i  t ?es 

Lack  of  Finances  for 

St  reet  Improvement 

City  Development 

Low  Income  Level 

High  Taxes 

Economic  Devel opment 

A  closer  examination  of  problems  faced  by  each  of  the  communities 
shows  that  the  problems  faced  by  Oakville  can  be  termed  as  '^second 
generation"  problems  resulting  from  industrial  development  such  as  labor 
shortage;  need  for  better  paid  jobs  rather  than  "any  jobs";  environmental 
pollution;  need  for  better  rail  and  air  transport;  highways  to  link  with 
bigge»"  industrial  and  commercial  centers;  speedier  movement  of  traffic 
within  the  community;   improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  and 
env i  ronment • 

The  problems  faced  by  Dayton  and  Farmington  seemed  to  be  more  basic 
relating  to  lack  of  industry,  unemployment,  lack  of  leadership,  problems 
of  race  relations,  lack  of  public  facilities  and  services  relating  to 
health,  housing,  and  recreation. 

The  problem  of  education  as  seen,by  respondents  in  three  communities, 
is  again  different.    While  the  problem  in  Oakville  and  Dayton  is  that  of 
creating  facilities  for  higher  education  and  improving  the  quality  ot 
education,  the  problem  in  Farmington  is  that  of  adjusting  to  the  changed 
circumstances  v^f  integrated  schools.    Th3  problems  of  Farmington  are  to 
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be  judged  against  the  population  composition  (where  nearly  50  percent  are 
blacks)  and  modernized  farming  systems  resulting  in  large  scale  displacement 
of  farm  labor  which  Is  unlettered  and  unskilled  for  .industrial  employment. 


Devel opment  Programs 

Data  on  development  programs  in  the  community  during  the  precedi.ig 
five  years  were  obtained  by  interviewing  in  each  community  eight  to  ten  key 
informants  such  as  the  mayor,  aldermen,  presidents  and  secretc^^ies  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  newspaper  editors,  agency  directors,  and  o<.her  leaders 
in  the  community.     Information  on  programs  was  also  obtained  by  scanning 
local  newspapers  and  from  the  interviewi*  with  civic  groups  mentioned  earlier, 

A  number  of  devel  ,)nient  programs  were  identified  In  each  of  the  three 
commuri  tier.    These  are  classified  according  to  the  major  interest  area 
served  by  the  pr-ogram  and  are  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  3.     Development  Programs  in  Three  Communities  Classified  By  Interest 
Areas . 


I nterest  Area  Oakvi 1 le  Dayton  Farm! nqton 

Community  Wide  .  7  3  6 

Public  Facilities                  .7  52  3 

Ag.  £.  Natural 

Resources  3 

t  ndust ry ,  Trade •& 

Services  8  ^  3 

Education  7-3  3  ^ 

Health  k  3           •  3 

Welfare  5  3  3 

Housing  &  Urban 

Renewal  1  2  .2 

Recreation  &  Arts  8  5  k 

Total  .50  35  27 
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Specific  programs  in  each  of  the  three  communities  are  shown  in 
Table  k      Dayton  and  Farmfngton  had  at  least  two  or  more  programs  in  each 
Interest  area  except  natural  resources  and  rural   life,    Oakville  had 
two  or  more  programs  In  each  Ir.terest  area.    Rural  development  had  been 
of  special  concern  in  Oakville.     RuraJ  Development  Council  of  Oak  County 
was  sponsored  by  Oakville  Commtfriity  Development  Association  to  take  care 
of  rural  development  programs. 

Oakville  has  much  greater  volume  of  activity  and  community  particFpa 
tion  as  will  be  shown  elsewhere  in  this  paper.    Also  programs  are  more 
comprehensive  and  have  been  in  existence  at  least  during  the  last  two 
years  and  there  Is  a  general  concensus  about  their  favorable  impact 
on  the  community.     Industrial  development  has  been  the  major  concern 
during  the  last  15  years  with  Improvement  of  education,  health,  and  the 
arts  now  being  the  main  concern, 

The  emphasis  in  Dayton  is  on  industrial  and  trade  promotion.  A 
highly  Important  action  in  Dayton  has  been  that  of  revi tal Izatlon  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Its  development  of  strong  cooperative  relations 
with  the  city  and  county  governments.    This  single  action  has  set  in 
motion  a  number  of  programs  and  ac^-Jjns  in  the  community,  !n  whfch  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  city  and  county  governments,  and  other  local 
organisations  participate. 

The  main  emphasis  In  Farmington,  like  Dayton,  is  on  programs 
concerned  with  Industrial  and  trade  promot  Ion .  and  employme-^t.    The  key 
ac*:lo"  in  Farmlngton  had  been  change  In  the  form  and  structure  of  city 
goveri  .lent.    The  city  has  recently  reorganized  Its  government  to  have 
a  full-time  mayor  and  competent  men  to  run  its  various  departments.  This 
action  has  brought  In  new  leadership  committed  to  industrialization  and 
growth  of  community.    The  effect  of  this  action  was  the  establishment 
of  closer  links  between  various  organizations  In  the  community  and 
creation  of  grassroct  climate  for  development  of  the  community. 
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Table  k.    Classification  of  Programs  by  Interest  Areas. 


Oakvi I  !e 


Dayton 


Farr.ington 


Community  Development 
Assoc  1  at  i  on 
Association  of  Gov'ts. 
Mayor' s  Advi  sory 
Counc  i I 
CDA-Promot i on  Committee 
Ci  ty  Beautif icat ion 

Commi  ss  ion 
Day  Care  Center 


Commuiii  ty  Wi  de 

Revi tal ization  of  C  of  C 
Part,  of  Blacks  in 

Dec  t  s  i  on-Mak  i  ng  Bod  i  es 
Community  Relations  Comm. 


Coord i  nat  ion  Between 

City-CoL'nty  Gov'ts 
Change  in  Charter  & 

Form  of  Ci  ty  Gov' t 
Econom i  c  Deve I opmen t 

District 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bi -Rac  i  al  Commi  t tee 
Coun'.y  Unit  System 
of  Government 


Highway  Commi  t  tee CD  A 
T^'ansportat ion  Comm. 
(CDA) 

Highways-Our  Pressing 

Emergency 
Airport  Committee  (CDA) 
Expans  i  on  of  C  i  ty 
Services 
Road  Project  &  By-Pass 
City  Planning  Comm. 
Law  Enforcement 


Public  Facilities  and  Services 

Planning  Comrr^ission 
Anti-Litter  Committee 

(C  of  C) 
Port  Development 
Convention  Dev.  Comm. 

(C  of  C) 
Transportation  Comm. 

(C  of  C) 
Civil  Defense 
St ree t  I nprovement  Prog • 
Civic  Center 
Al rport  Commi  ttee 
New  Ja  i 1 
Master  Plan 
Slum  Clearance 


City  Planning  Comm. 
Ci vi 1  Defense 
Sewage  Plant 


Natural  Resources  S  Rural  Life 


Rural  Development  Council 
Tri-River  Planning 

Commi  ss Ion 
Water  Management  Comm. 


Industrial  Park  Finance 
Committee 

Industrial  Park 

Operation 

Retal 1  Trade  Counci I 
(CDA),  ^ 


Industry.  Trade,  &  Services 

Commerc I al  Devel opment  Comm. 
Dayton  Business  &  Civic 

League 
Community  Mart,  Inc. 
I ndustr iai  Foundation 


I ndustr iai  Foundation 
Retail  Steering  Comm. 
Downtown  Development 
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 Oakvl  1  1  e  Dayton  Farmi  ngton 

Industry,  Trade,  S>  Services  (Cont'd,) 

Industrial   Commi^-tee  (CDA) 
I ndustr I al  Devel opmen t 

Committee  (CDA) 
Uptown  Merchants  Association 
Community  Relations  Asso. 
Industry  Placement  Committee 

(CDA) 


Education 


Community  Service  S- 

Cont  i  nui  ng  Educ  at  i  on 
Juven  i 1 e  Preven  t  i  on 

Center 
Educational  Planning 

Program 
Oak  County  Chi  1 d 

Devel p.  Counc  i 1 
Oak  County  Library 
Follow  Through  Program 
Voc. -Educat ion  Jr.  College 


A-year  Degree  Granting 
Col  1 ege-Dayton 

Dayton      Count y-C  i  ty 

School-  Board 
Pr  i  vate  School /School 

Reorgan  i  zat  ion 


Format  ion  of  Pr  i  vate 

School / School 

I ntegrat  ion 
Farmingtop  Jr. 

Col  1 ege 
Voc at  ional  Trai  ning 


Health 


Regional  Medical  Center/ 

Comprehensi  ve  Health  Plan 
Mental  Heal th  Asso. 
Regional  Rehabi I i  tat i on 

Center 
Alcohol   Safety  Action 

Program 


Hospi  tal  Const  rue t  i  on 
and  Expans  ion 

Comprehens  i  ve  Heal th 
Program 

Fluoridation  of'^Water 


Hospi  tal   Expans  i  on 
Mental  Health  01 inic 
Drug  Program/ 
Educat  ion 


We  1  fare 


Jobs  for  Blacks 
United  Companions 
Jun  i  or  Aux  i 1  I i  a  ry 
Uni  ted  Neighbors 
Oakville  Comm.  Action 

Agency 
Comm.  of  Concern-Civic 

Improvement  CI ub 


Dayton  Community  Action 

Agency 
Heads  tart 
STAR 


Counc II  for  Farm 

Workers 
Farmir-  con  Community 

Action  Agency 


Hous  i  nq 


Urban  Renewal 
Hous  i  ng 


HoMsIng 
Ur^an  Renewal 


Hous  J  ng 
Urban  Renewal 
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Oskvil le 


Dayton 


Farmi  nqton 


Recreation  &  Ar'-s 


Community  Theatre 
Park  Sr  Recreation  Commission 
Community  Concert  Series 
Community  Symphony  Orchestra 
Cultural  Programs  Comm.  (CDA) 
Community  Chorus 
Country  Club 
Junior  Olympics 


Joi-\sftf'J^m0^yQf  C  of  c 

Preservation  &  Restoration 

of  Historic  Sites 
C  i  ty  Beaut  i  f  i  cat  i  on 

Commi  ss  ion 
Pi  IgriiTiage  Cl  ub 
Town  8r  Country  Garden  Club 


Community  Concert 
Association 

Recreat  ional 
River  Project 

Commun  i  ty  Parks 

Mi  ss  Farmi  ngton 
Pageant 


Sponsorship  of  development  programs 

Type  of  spot  sorship  of  development  programs  \s  an  indicator  of  community 
Support  and  strength.  Program  sponsorship  in  the  three  conmunities  ic 
examined  from  the  point  of  whether  the  prog' 3ms  are  spon^^ored  by  voluntary 
organizations  (nongovernmental   sources)  or  jovernnrtental  sources.     The  data 
IS  presented  in  Table  5. 


Table  5.     Development  Programs  Classified  by  Source  of  Sponsorship  and  Interest 
Area. 


Interest   Government    Non -Government  

Area  Oakvi 1 1 e    Dayton    Farmi nqton         Oakvi 1 le    Dayton    Farmi nqton 


1 

2 

1 

2  * 

k 

2 

2 

2 

k 

8 

k 

k 

k 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

It 

2 

5 

6 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

6 

k 

3 

2 

0 

0 

I 

7 

1 

k 

7 

3 

0 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

7 

k 

k 

Prog. 

21 

23 

16 

29 

15 

11 

1 1 


It  was  observed  ^he'  58  oercc:nt  of  all  the  programs  vvere  sponsored 
by  nongovernmental  agencies    n  Oakville,  while  the  corresponding  figure 
Kjs  k3  percent  for  Dayton  and  ^0  percent  for  farmington.    This  indicates 
greater  involvement  of  voluntary  organizations  in  the  developmert  process 
in  Oakville  compared  to  the  other  two  communitSeSo     Conversely  governments 
have  been  the  sponsors  of  majority  of  programs  in  the  two  communities  of 
Dayton  and  Farmington.     Nongovernmental  sponsorship  of  developmental 
programs  in  these  two  communities  were    mostly  in  the  areas  of  industrial 
and  trade  development. 

Differences  were  also  observed  between  the  three  communities  regarding 
sponsorship  and  coordination  of  various  development  programs  by  the 
voluntary  organiijations.    The  most  important  voluntary  organizations 
concerned  with  development  programs  in  each  of  these  communities  are  the 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce.    These  are  in  effect  the  community  "loordS  nat  i  ng 
structures. 

In  Oakville  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  called  The  Community 
Development  Association''    (CDA)  which  is  comprehensive  In  terms  of  program 
sponsrrship.    The  programs  sponsored  by  CDA  range  from  those  related  to 
industrial  and  trade  promotion  to  rural  development,  dev  .opment  of 
health,  educatiun,  and  arts,  and  cultural   activities.    As  such  it  has  a 
distinct  style  ov  sponsorship  and  coordination.    An  analysis  of  the 
development  programs  in  Oakville  indicates  three  distinct  styles  of 
sponsorship.     in  the  first  instance  CDA  creates  a  committee  or  sponsors 
a  separate  agency  and  continues  to  give  support  to  the  new  agency.,  in 
a  second  approach  CDA  sponsors  a  program  directly  and  then  stimulates  It 
to  become  op  autonomous  agency.     Yet  in  a  third  approach  CDA  encourages 
its  members  to  take  part  in  initial  organ i zat i onaJ  efforts  of  new 
programs  which  are  not  directly  supported  and  sponsored  by  CDA.     Each  of 
these  styles  of  sponsorship  are  impor  ant  in  the  coordination  of 
development  programs  in  the  community. 

The  style  of  coordination  followed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Dayton 
is  through  a  system  of  committees  and  task  forces.    The  committer's  and 
task  forces  serve  as  rallying  points  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
various  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  in  the  community.  Once 
the  objective  has  been  obtained  the  task  forces  are  Jissolved, 

Tne  style  of  coordination  followed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Farmington  is  primarily  through  a  system  of  committees.     The  operation 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jn  Farmington  is  mainly  geared  to  proqrams 
directly  related  to  industrial   and  t  rade  p  romot I  on.     In  vi  ew  of  the 
limited  scope  of  programs  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Farmington,  coordination  through  the  committees  seems  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  'S  i  tuati  on. 

The  nature  of  sponsorship  and  coordination  noted  in  the  three 
communities  indicates  that  each  community  hfs  to  develop  its  own  methods 
of  sponsorship  ^nd  coordination  depending  on  the  comprehensiveness  of 
programs  it  sponsors. 


  I 

-This  is  a  pseudonym. 
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Commun  1  ty  Pa  r  t  i  c  i  pat  I  on  in  Progr^ams 

Development  programs  succeed  to  the  extent  people  participate  in  them 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  their  leaders.    A  sense  of  participation  is 
essential  not  only  from  a  tangible  consideration  of  program  success  bu  from 
the  more  important  consideration  of  developing  a  feel inq  of  community  among 
the  members.     Participation  is  essential   if  the  programs  are  to  be  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

Two  dimensions  of  community  participation  considered  in  this  section  are 
(l)  the  scope  of  participation  as  measured  by  the  members  of  interest  areas 
^n  which  respondents  participated,  and  (2)   the  volume  or  extent  of  participa- 
tio..  as  measured  by  the  number  of  programs  In  which  respondents  participated. 
The  extent  of  participation  is  Important  from  the  point  of  broad  based 
participation  in  development  programs. 

The  researchers  selected  in  each  community  six  to  eigh    key  informants 
such  as  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  presidents  and  secretaries  of  Chamber  of 
Commercey  agency  directors,  bankers,  etc.,   to  elicit  information  about  major 
programs  and  participants  in  those  programs.     These  '.nLcr-views  yielded 
additional  names  of  respondents.    These  were  interviewed  to  get  a  better 
picture  of  the  programs,    individual  pa r t ic i pants ,  and  their  role.  New 
names  of   individuals  found  in  these  interviews  were  addeH  to  the  original 
list.     Judgement  on  the  cor   leteness  of  information  on  a  prcgram  was  made 
when  no  additional  names  and  information  were  forthcoming.     Thus  a  total  of 
71   respondents  in  Oakvllle,  96  in  Dayton,  anc  7'   in  Farmington  were  interviewed. 

Each  of  the  respondents  was  asked  to  identify  generalized  leaders  in  the 
community.     From  this  information  the  number  of  times  each  individual  was 
named  as  leader  was  computed.    These  are  termed  as  reputational  mentions.  The 
individuals  receiving  more  than  average  number  of  reputational  mentions  were 
considered  as  leaders. 

The  data  on  community  participation  in  programs   ^s  presented  in  Table  6. 
•t  was  observed  that  participation  of  respondents,  as  well  as  leaders^  in 
OakviPe  WdS  much  higher  both  in  scope  and  extent  compared  to  Dayton  and 
Farmington.     This  perhaps  is  a  factor  in  the  better  coordination  of  programs 
'^^'•served  In  Oakville.   (See  Table  6  on  next  page.) 
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Table  6.     Extent  of  Par t i c i pav i on  of  Leaders  S-  Others  in  Development  Programs. 


Oakvi 1 1 e 

Dayton 

i-ti  .ninqton 

No. 

of  Respondents 

71 

96 

71 

No. 

of  Leaders 

21 

19 

26 

No. 

of  Programs 

5,0 

35 

27 

No. 

of  1 nterest  Areas 

9 

8 

8 

Av. 

No.  of  Actions  per  Interest  Areas 

5.5 

kJ 

3.3 

Av. 

No.  of  Programs  per  Respondent 

i4.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Av. 

No.  of  Interest  Areas  per 
Responden  t 

3.8 

2.0 

2,  1 

Av. 

No.  of  Programs  per  Leader 

9.3 

5.7 

Av. 

No.  of  Interest  Areas  per 
Leader 

5.1 

3^ 

The  common  core  of  leadership  in  o  community  participating  in  programs 
across  the  interest  areas  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  coordinative 
efforts  in  a  community. 


Summary 

A  number  of  development  programs  have  been  identified  in  the  three 
study  communities;  50  in  Oal<ville,  35  in  Dayton,  and  27  in  Farmington. 
At  least  one  program  was  identified  in  each  of  the  interest  areas  in 
all  three  communities.     However,  number  of  programs  and  number  of 
participants  observed  in  the  three  communities  indicated  greater 
volume  of  development  activity  and  wider  participation  of  community 
in  Oakvi lie  compared  to  Dayton  and  Farmington.     Programs  in  Oakvi lie 
are  more  comprehensive  and  most  cf  them  have  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  three  years.    Most  of  the  programs,  in  Dayton  and  Farmington.  are 
of  recent  origin  whose  impact  is  yet  to  be  felt. 

Nongovernment,  voluntary  agencie?  are  the  sponsors  of  majority  of 
development  programs  In  Oakvi  lie  whi!-^*  local  governments  sponsored 
majority  of  development  programs  in  Dayton  and  Farmington* 

The  most  important  agency  for  coordinating  development  programs  in 
all  the  three  communities  is  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce*  While  the 
Chamber  df  Commerce  in  Oakville  is  comprehensive  to  include  various 


ERIC 


Interests,  Chambers  of  Cummerce  in  Dayton  and  Farmlngton  are  less  compre- 
hensive, mainly  oriented  towards  development  of  trade  and  industry. 

The  elaoorate  system  of  program  sponsorship  and  support  to  various 
organizations  extended  by  the  Development  Association  in  Oakville  has  been 
at  the  base  of  comprehensive,  well  coordinated  and  integrated  programs  found 
in  Oal^  'Me.    The  sponsorship  and  support  to  other  programs  and  agencies 
by  th  ■  Chambers        Commerce  in  Dayton  and  Farmington  have  been  lei:s  compre- 
hensive. 

In  all  the  three  communities  strong  cooperative  relationshi  o  exist 
between  the  local  Chambers  ot  Commerce,  the  city  and  county  governments* 
This  relationship  has  be-fin  successful  ly  utilized  in  Oakville  to  coordinate 
and  integrate  development  e^^'crt:.     In  Dayton  and  Farmington  there  is  a 
great  dea'  of  scope  to  utiliz    this  relationship  as  an  instrument  for 
integrated  development  efforts. 

The  observations  noted  above  are  to  be  viewed  against  the  background 
of  each  community.     Oakville  hod  obvious  advantages  like  low  proportion 
of  nonwhite  population,  better  resources  and  leadership.    TKe  problems 
of  Dayton  and  Farmington  are  those  of  very  high  proportion  of  nonwhites, 
background  of  racial   tension,  low  resource  base  due  to  incidence  of 
unemployment  and  high  proportion  of  families  with  incomes  below  poverty 
level.    The  recent  developments  in  the  two  communities  indicate  a  trend 
towards  greater  awareness  and  need  for  development.     Various  actions 
taken  by  these  two  communities  to  reorganize  their  institutions,  to 
industrialize,  and  to  develop  physical  and  social   resou»"»-ei  have  created 
a  grassroot  climpte  favorable  to  development. 

For  those  concerned  with  rural  development  like  planners,  social 
scientists,  and  change  agents,  these  three  communities  offer  both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  social  conte>:t  in  which 
development  takes  place.     The  observations  pe/taining  to  Oakville  indicate 
that  good  communities  are  not  gifts  of  benevolent  governments  or  made 
possible  by  the  abundance  of  resources,  but  it  is  the  willingness  of  people 
and  their  leaders  to  face  challenges  and  create  for  themselves  what  they  need. 

There  are  several  factors  like  leadership  structure,  strat-.  gy  of  program 
development,  style  of  action  (autonomous  or  coordinated),  relationship 
between  community  oroanl zat 1 ons ,  etc.,  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  explaining  the  success  of  di?vel  opnient  programs  in  some  communities 
and  failure  in  others.     Scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit  such 
elaboration.    Future  reseerch  in  rural  develvoment  must  try  to  address 
Itself  to  urgent  questions  like:     How  can  rur  1  community  Institutions 
be  helped  to  be  more  vigorous?    What  makes  a  rural  community  a  viable 
growing  center  while  another  declines  or  at  b^st  ''emains  static? 
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THE  ROLE  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
fN  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT''- 
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ABSTRACT 

Community  development  is  defined  as  an  interdisciplinary 
social  sciences  profession  with  the  major  functions  being  the 
land-grant  triumvirate  of  teaching,  research,  and  extension. 
The  type  of  curriculum  and  other  training  needed  for  producing 
community  development  professionals  is  outlined.    Finally  the 
type  of  interdisciplinary  management  system  fo.r  coordinating 
the  research,  teaching,  and  extension  functions  is  briefly  ex- 
plored . 

Introduct  ton 

Although  community  development  is  not  synonymous  with  the  concept  of 
rural  development,  community  development  is  the  major  focus  essential  to 
the  development  of  rural  areas  and  therefore  should  be  considered  the  central 
and  major  focus  in  rural  development.    Rural  development,  as  defined  by  USDA 
for  research  funding,   is  broader  than  community  development  as  defined  below 
but  their  definition  agrees  that  the  major  priority  areas  of  work  are  those 
which  change  the  social  cultural  context  to  create  employment,   improve  com- 
munity services  and  facilities  delivery  to  rural  areas,   improve  family  and 
other  group  relationships,  and  generally  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
areas. 

The  position  that  community  development  is  the  major  focus  needed  in 
rural  development  is  supported  by  the  faCt  that  most  of  the  major  problems  in 
rural  America  are  rooted  In  systemic  maladj ustments  in  the  social  structure, 
processes,  and   institutions  of  American  society.    A  mere  cataloging  of  a  few  of 
the  major  problem  areas  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point:     1)  the  lack  of 
employment  opportunities  reflected  !n  high  unemployment  and  underemployment 
rates  and  low  incomes  illustrates  the  need  for  systemic  and  cultural  changes 
in  the  economic  sector  to  correct  the  problems,  2)  the  high  incidence  of  sub- 
standard housing  .(reaching  as  high  as  50%  fn  some  rural  areas)  illustrates 
that  the  institutional  systems  for  housing  are  not  able  to  do  the  job,  3)  the 
low  levels  of  educational  achievement  as  well  as  the  disadvantaged  educational 
facilities  and  services  are  now  recognized  as  being  rooted  in  other  community 
and  family  maladjustments  as  much  as  in  the  school  systems  themselves,  and 
W)  the  inability  to  deliver  health  services  that  are  quant i tat ively  or  qualita- 
tively adequate  at  a  price  which  most  families  can  pay  illustrates  the  need  to 
question  the  structural  and  goal-setting  procedures  of  the  existing  health 
system. 
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Tliese  are  but  a  few  of  the  rural  problems  that  illustrate  the  need  for 
systemic  and  cultural  change,  which  require  community  development  as  the  cen- 
tral focus  for  any  rural  development  program  with  even  a  minimal  chance  of 
success . 

Most  persons  attempting  to  define  community  development  have  erred  by 
giving  it  narrower  definitions  and  specialization  tlian  the  totality  with 
which   it  must  be   involved.    Until  Americans  stop  oversimplifying  the  nature 
of  their  problems  and  applying  band  aids  to  problems  needing  cultural  surgery, 
v/e  cannot  hope  to  solve  our  major  social,  economic  and  cultural  crises. 

Multi  and  Interdisciplinary  Nature  of  Community  Development 

The  social   sciences  are  the  primary  disciplines  involved   in  community 
development  and  within  the  social  sciences  the  major  focus  is  placed  on 
sociology,  social  psychology,  economics,  and  political  science.     Of  these, 
sociology  has  traditionally  taken  the  lead   in  the  functions  of  teaching, 
research,  and  extension  for  community  analysis  and  development.    The  teaching, 
research,  and  extension  work  of  early  rural   sociologists,  and  of  those  today, 
has  focused  on  sociology,  but  rural   sociologists  have  always  taught  and  re- 
searched phenomena  of  all   social   sciences  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
blem which  they  are  attacking. 

The  physical  and  biological  sciences  and  professional  fields  such  as 
education,  philosophy,  medi^Jne  and  the  humanities,  are  all  secondary  dis- 
ciplines or  professions   in  the  field  of  community  development.    These  secondary 
disciplines  should  be  brought   into  the  process  of  development  as  needed  and 
usually  perform  a  technical  or  expert  role  when  the  problem  being  analyzed 
involves  their  particular  expertise. 

The  Multi  Function  Nature  of  Community  Development 

As  with  most  program  are  s   in  the  land-grant  coll-^ges  there  are  three 
major  functions   in  community  development;   these  are  teaching,   research,  and 
ex  tens  ion . 

The  role  of  teaching  in    ural  community  development   is  to  give  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  Amer''.^n  society  and  particularly  the  rural  sector 
of  American  society. 

Community  development  ti»ching  should  familiarize  all  students  with  the 
cultural  institutions  which  I'^e  organizational  structures  are  charged  with 
operating  for  the  benefit  of  Che  total  community  and  society.  Each  institu- 
tion, such  as  the  institution  of  marriage  within  the  family  organization  and 
the  two  party  political  institution  within  government,  prescribes  values, 
goals  and  normative  behavior  patterns,  such  as  monogamy  and  registration  for 
voting   in  primaries. 

The  function  of  research   in  community  development   is  to  refine  ai.d  extend 
the  knowledge  about  the  functioning  of  community  and  other  social   systems  as 
organizational  and  cultural  systems  in  society.    Mos t . soc iolog is ts  traditionally 


distinguish  between  two  types  of  research:     basic  and  applied.     Some  sciences 
consider  the  two  as  incompatible  and  not  complementary.     In  the  case  cf  ruraj 
sociology,  and  particularly  community  development,   the  two  types  of  research 
are  more  apt  to  be  classified  as  complemeritdry  rather  than  conflicting  because 
the  problems  attacked  require  an  applied  orientation  be  taken;  however,  the 
interest  and  orientation  of  many  scientists  is  toward  the  theoretical   and  basic 
social  science  problem  that  lies  behind  the  applied  problem.     Indeed,  one  of 
the  dangers   in  the  applied  orientation  of  land-grant  research   is  that  the  re- 
searchers are  often  not  required  to  be  theoretically  oriented  to  basic  problems 
consequently,   they  may  research  a  symptom  rather  than  a  real  problem.  It 
therefore  can  be  argued  that  land-grant  research  should  always  have  both  a 
basic  and  an  applied  orientation.     Basic  research   is  required  to  define  how 
social  systems  and  cultural    institutions  actually  function  in  order  that 
applied  research  may  be  done  to  determine  corrective  measures  and  changes. 
Often  basic  and  applied  research  can  both  be  done  in  the  same  research  pro- 
ject.    In  some  cases  the  only  way  the  basic  research  can  be  accomplished  may 
be  within  the  context  of  applied  research.     For  example,  funding  may  not  be 
available  for  the  basic  but  would  be  for  the  applied  research  and,   in  addition, 
obtaining  data  for  the  basic  might  be  difficult,  were  it  not  in  the  context 
of  working  on  an  applied  problem.    Thus  the  role  of  basic  research  in  com- 
munity development  is  to  define  both  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  social 
cultural  contest  in  which  the  problem  exists.    Applied  research  then  suggests 
and  tests  alternative  hypotheses  for  solutions  to  those  problems. 

The  role  of  extension  in  community  development   is  to  utilize  scientific 
and  professional   knowledge  to  help  the  social   systems  and  communities  make 
the  social  and  cultural  changes  necessary  for  solving  problems  such  as  poverty 
and  community  services  delivery.     Basic  to  a  good  extension  community  develop- 
ment program  is  an  effective  public  affairs  education  program.     Public  affairs 
education  must  usually  take  place  in  the  contest  of  working  with  the  clientele 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  as  they  see  them.     In  the  process  of  work- 
ing with  them  it  may  be  necessary  to  help  them  redefine  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  of  the  so'^ial  context  in  which  it  exists.     Once  the  problem  is 
adequately  defined  and  understood  there  is  the  additional  task  of  helping  the 
leadership  and  public  to  appropriately  organize  to  bring  about  the  social 
change  required  to  reach  the  goals  and  objectives  that  they  have   in  mind. 
This  kind  of  programming  requires  the  best  of  guidance   in  the  social  action, 
program  planning,  and   implementation  procesres.    The  professional  expertise 
required  necessitates  that  community  development  be  a  self-contained  program 
area  receiving  the  same  degree  of  merit  and  support  as  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  in  the  traditional   land-grant  teaching,   research,  and  ex- 

tension system.     Furthermore,   tne  program  area  of  community  development  must 
be  administered  and  led  in  policy  and  program  by  persons  trained  for  community 
deve 1 opment .    Until  this   is  recogn  i zed  and  I mp 1 emen ted ,   the  field  of  commun i  ty 
development  will  be  hampered  and  relatively  ineffective  compared  to  what  it 
must  be  to  do  the  job . 

Training  for  Community  Development 

The  training  for  c:)mmunity  development  should  be  in  an  interdisciplinary, 
social   science  curriculum  and  mu 1 t i -f unct ion  program  for  teaching,  research, 
and  extension. 


The  community  development  professional  must  be  educated  and  trained  as 
as  interdisciplinary  social   scientist  v/ith  a  fundamental  knowledge  in  relevant 
areas  of  sociology,  economics,  political  science,  anthropology,  and  social 
psychology.     In  addition  to  qualifying  as  a  good   interdisciplinary  social 
scientist  with  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  total   society  and  culture, 
each  community  development  professional  needs  several   types  of  specialty  know- 
ledge.    One  area  of  specialty  is  that  of  formal  organizations.    This  expertise 
is  critical  since  all  communities  are  made  up  of  and  structured  by  the  inter- 
action network  of   its  formal  organizations  and  agencies  which  typically  systemt- 
cally  extend  to  the  state  and  federal   levels.     Fundamental   to  an  adequate 
understanding  of  formal  organizations   is  an  understanding  of  the  general 
function?  performed  by  each  such  organization.     Several  of  these  functions 
are  organ  i  zat-ioria  1  maintenance,  systemic  linkage,  institutionalization, 
social  control,  social  change,  socialization,   institution  maintenance,  and 
differentiation  or  specialization.    Another  area  of  expertise  essential  for 
the  professional  community  development  worker  is  expertise   in  leadership 
development   in  formal  organizations.     Since  courses  and  training   in  such 
leadership  are  rarely  provided  as  a  part  of  the  regular  university  curriculum, 
in  most  cases   it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  see  that  adequate  training  and  courses 
are  added  on  existing  programs.     In  such  courses  the  understanding  and  skills 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  leadership  functions   in  any  organization  should 
be  taught.  }/    Other  specialty  courses  would   include  courses   in  state  and 
local  government,  comparative  government  systems,  community  analysis,  demo- 
graphy and  population  analysis  and  family.    Also  recommended  are  interdisciplinary 
community  development  seminars,  and  seminars  on  the  organizational,  procedural, 
and  philosophical   principles  for  community  development. 

Skills  needed  for  research  would  be  those  gained  through  participation 
in  existing  research  projects  and  through  courses   in  research  methodology, 
computer  technology  and  statistics  courses   in  addition  to  fundamental  social 
science  courses. 

Extension  community  development  professionals  should  possess  skill  and 
knowledge  in  working  within  small   groups  and  formal  organizations  and  on  a 
more  general    level  an  understanding  of  the  motivation  and  functioning  of 
people   in  diverse  social  groupings.    They  need  the  skills  and  ability  to  make 
objective  group,  organizational,  and  community  analyses  while  involved  in  the 
action.     Other  essentials  for  community  development  extension  specialists  arc 
the  roles  of  public  affairs  educator  and  specialist   in  program  and  community 
plann  ing  . 


J./    See  for  example,  David  G.  Bowers  and  Stanley  E.  Seashore,  "Predicting 
Organ i zr t iona 1  Effectiveness  with  a  Four-Factor  Theory  of  Leadership,"  Ad- 
ministrative  Science  (Quarterly,  September  I966;  and  Christine  S.  Tennant  and 
James  W.  Longest,  Professional  and  Pa raprof ess iona 1  Role  Differentiation, 
Maryland  Experiment  Station,  M.P.  821,  College  Park,  Maryland,  January,  1973. 


The  Management  System  for  Community  Development 


A  management  system  for  community  development  should  provide  an  inter- 
disciplinary coordinating  and  programming  unit  for  research,   teaching,  and 
ex  tens  ion  programs   in  commun  i  ty  development .     Personnel    involved   in  th  is 
management  system  would  not  be  pulled  out  of  the  discipline  departments  but, 
ra  the  r ,  wou Id  have  an  appo  i  n tmen  t  in  a  discipline  depa  rtmen  t  and  also  be  a 
member  of  the  management  system  unit  for  community  development.  Departments 
which  function  for  the  advancement  -jnd  development  of  each  of  the  disciplines 
are  essential   to  the  development  of  specialized  knowledge.     On  the  other 
hand,  such  departments  are  inadequate  for   integrating  the  knov^ledge  of  tho5e 
disciplines   into  an   interdisciplinary  and  mul t i -funct ion  teaching,  extension, 
and  research  program  for  community  i-evelopment  .    A  separate  but  interrelated 
structural  unit  must  be  established  ^or  management  of  the  community  develop- 
ment program  and  preparation  of  persons  for  doing  community  development  work. 
The  structure  for  the  development  of  each  discipline  is  vertically-oriented 
to  a  specialty  while  the  community  g'<i  ve  1  opmen  t  structure  is  horizontally- 
oriented  across  disciplines  and  must  have  the  particular  structuring  com- 
ponents that  are  appropriate  to  the   interdisciplinary  and  mul t i -disc ipl inary 
nature  of  its  subject  and  methodology. 

An   interdisciplinary  organization   is  needed  to  facilitate  and  reward 
the   interdisciplinary  team  for  goal  oriented  Interaction,  communications, 
and  work  facilitation  and  coordination   in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  support 
and   interests.    The  existing  traditionally  discipline-structured  organization 
focuses  upon  rewarding  contributions  and   interaction  that  are  specialty- 
development  oriented  and  therefore  discourages  behavior  that   is  oriented 
toward   interdisciplinary  products.    Discipline  orientation  also  encourages 
cooperation  within  the  discipline  while  promoting  competition  and  even  con- 
flict between  disciplines.    The  interdisciplinary  structure  must  foster 
coop'^^ra  t  ion  betv-^een  and  competition  within  disciplines,   recognizing  v;hich 
members  of  each  discipline  can  contribute  most  to  reaching  the  interdis- 
ciplinary program  goals.    Generally  the  Interdisciplinary  units  must  focus 
on  cooperative  interaction;  all  competition  should  be  focused  on  quantity 
and  quality  of  product  that  contributes  to  goal  achievement  regardless  of 
discipline  contributions. 

Community  devJopment  programs  also  require  coordination  of  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  programs  of  an   » n t erd i sc i p 1 ina ry  nature.    The  exist- 
ing discipline-oriented  organization   is  preoccupied,  and  rightly  so,  with  the 
coordination  of  those  three  functions  within  each  of  their  disciplines  and 
typically  have  little  time,   inclination,  patience,  or  incentive  for  inter- 
disciplinary activities.    The  interdisciplinary  structure  would  have  to 
focus  upon  the  task  of  coordinating  those  functions  in  the  "rough  and  ready" 
interdisciplinary  environment  as  opposed  to  ihe  same  task  in  the  relatively 
"cosy  womb"  of  the  discipline  environment.    Therefore,  a  special  inter- 
disciplinary structure  must  be  established   if   interdisciplinary  programs 
are  to  receive  other  than  token  support  and  attention.     Such  an  inter- 
disciplinary structure  has  been  proposed  as  an   institute  or  center  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.    The  proposal   suggests  that  there  be  a  relatively 
small  coordinating  structure  of  an  interdisciplinary  and  mu 1 t i -f unct i on 
nature  which  would  function  to  assist   in  the  coordination  of  the  research, 
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extension  and  teaching  programs.    There  would  then  be  a  larger  body  of 
continuously  involved  faculty  and  staff  in  chese  programs.     No  one  would 
be  listed  in  such  a  central  continuously  involved  staff  who  was  not  regularly 
involved  in  community  development  research  or  extension  programs  and/or 
teaching  courses  needed  for  training  community  development  professionals. 
Staff  involved  only  on  a  task  or  project  basis   in  the  programs  would  be 
attached  temporarily  to  the  center  or  institute  and  their  major  affiliation 
remain  with  the  discipline  department  or  agency  of  employment.    The  major 
objectives  of  such  an  institute  or  center  include; 

1.  To  provide  a  unit  with  responsibility  for  coordinating,  planning  and 
programming  community  development  extension,   research,  and  teaching 
programs . 

2.  To  provide  sufficient  resources  of  personnel  and  programs  to  attract 
outside  funding  for  the  quantity  and  quality  cf  programs  required  in 
the  state. 

3.  To  provide  a  unit  for  planning  the  long-range  policy,  staffing 
patterns,  etc.,  to  utilize  the  increased  USDA  funding  for  rural 
development  research  and  extension. 

k.  To  provide  a  unit  which  can  provide  a  coherent  and  coordinated 

liaison  with  the  other  states  and  with  the  Regional  Centers  for  Rural 
Deve 1 opment . 

5.  To  provide  a  unit  for  developing  cooperative  and  coordinated  pro- 
gramming with  federal,  state,  regional  and  local  agencies  in  planning, 
staffing,  funding  and  conducting  community  development  research, 

ex tens  ion,  and  teach ing  programs . 

6.  To  provide  a  unit  for  planning  and  sponsoring  training  for  graduate 
students,  CRD  Extension  agents  and  other  agency  personnel  working 
in  community  development  research  and  extension. 

We  justify  the  proposal   for  such  a  management  system  on  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
blems of  rural  America  cannot  be  solved  by   independent  individual  community, 
county  or  state  efforts.    A  more  systematic  multi-unit  coordinated  approach 
is  required.     Rural   social,  cultura!  and  economic  systems  which  are  capable 
of  del  ivering  the  goods ,  services,  and  facilities  essential   in  modern  Amer  ica 
must  be  constructed.    Such  an  effort  will  require  innovative  approaches  which 
build  upon  the  many  valid  basic   inst  i  tut  ioni-.  of  America  and  adapt  other  social 
and  cultural  traditions  which  in  some  respects  are  obsolete  in  today's  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  and  urbane  society. 

The  land-grant  system  of  research,  extension  and  teaching  applied  to 
the  development  of  American  agriculture  has  given  us  a  food  and  fiber  industry 
unmatched  anywhere  in  the  world  for  quantity,  quality  and  price.    A  similarly 
we  1 1  organ  i  zed  and  coord  inated  long-term  research,  extension,  and  teach  ing 
program  Is  an  approach,  perhaps  the  only  approach,  which  can  make  the  greatest 
short-term  contribution  and  also  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  continuous 
massive  thrust  that   Is  required  for  the  development  and  reconstruction  of 
rural  America. 
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Ir'Lroduct  ion 

Pub  lie  water  systems   in  urban  and  suburban  areas  are  so  genera  1 1 y 
accepted  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  simply  assume  that  an 
adequate  and  safe  supply  of  water  is  available.     This   is  not  the  case 
though  for  citizens  in  the  smaller  towns  and  open  country  areas  of 
rural  America.    According  to  reports  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
one-fifth  of  the  population  had  no  access  to  public  water  and  sani- 
tation systems,  33,000  communities  with  populations  greater  than  25 
persons  were  without  public  water  systems,  and  furthermore,   in  open 
country  rural  areas,  public  water  systems  were  almost  non-existent 
(Department  of  Agriculture,   1968,  1971). 

Traditionally,  private  wells  have  served  as  the  principal  water 
source  for  many  rural  residents.    The  reliability  of  private  wells  has 
been  reduced  as  urbanization,   industrialization  and  commercial  farming 
operations  have  overtaxed  underground  water  supply,  causing  a  Jowerinq 
of  local  water  tables   in  many  areas.    As  a  result,  rural  residents 
have  been  faced  with  the  necessity  and  expense  of  deepening  their 
wells,  which  often  involves  complicated  procedures  to  bring  up  water 
from  deeper  depths.     One  solution  to  the  increasing  cost  and  ineffec- 
tiveness of  private  rural  wells  has  been  the  development  of  a  commu- 
nity water  system  serving  all  the  residents  of  a  given  area.  Thus, 
rural  water  systems  have  become  of  major  importance  in  improving  and 
maintaining  quality  of  living  for  rural   residents,  especially  the 
rural  poor. 

A  1970  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development 
states,  'V/e  need  more  information  on  effective,   low  cost  water  delivery 
systems  and  sewage  disposal   in  countryside  areas  and  small  towns" 
(President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,   1970:48).     In  light  of 
the  grow i ng  importance  of  rura 1  water  sys tern  deve 1 opmen t ,  this  report 
deals  with  research  on  the  organization  of  rural  water  systems  in  the 
state  of  Mi  ss  i  ss  i  pp  i . 


-Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers,  Rural  Sociology  Section,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  February,   1973.     Data  on  which  the  paper  is  based  are  drawn 
from  research  funded  by  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  administered  through  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute  for  Mississippi. 
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Nature  of  the  Problem 

Purpose 

The  major  aims  of  the  research  are  to  study  patterns  of  the  deve 1 
opment  of  rural  water  systems   in  Mississippi  and  to  examine  major  vari 
ables  related  to  variability  in  rural  water  system  development.  Since 
Mississippi   is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  development  of  rural 
water  systems,  a  study  based  In  Mississippi  should  be  of  maximum 
utility  in  planning  rural  water  systems  development  throughout  the 
nation  and  in  particular  the  Southeast. 

This  paper  deals  with  an  analysis  of  data  employed  (1)   to  descrip 
tively  identify  characteristics  and  patterns  of  rural  water  system 
development  in  Mississippi,  and  (2)   to  examine  the  effects  of  socio- 
economic, demographic  variables  on  patterns  of  rural  water  system 
development.     This  report  is  based  upon  preliminary  results,  and  the 
findings  suggested  are  tentative  subject  to  completion  of  the  compre- 
hens  i  ve  ana  1 ys  i  s . 

Packqround 

Up  until   1965  when  special   legislative  action  opened  the  way  for 
rapid  expansion,  the  funding  of  rural  community  water  and  sewage 
systems  was  quite  modest.     During  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  rural 
water  systems  emerged  as  a  viable  solution  to  water  problems   in  rural 
a reas  . 

Programs  for  rural  water  systems  are  similar  to  those  of  rural 
electrification.     The  bas i c  adm i n i s t ra t i ng  agency  is  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  though  a  rural  water  cystem 
is  a  locally  initiated  and  locally  maintained  operation.     Since  its 
creation,  FHA  has  been  the  primary  credit  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and,   in  addition,    it  maintains   1700  county  offices  to 
assist  rural  residents   in  securing  low-interest  loans  for  farm  opera- 
tion, purchases,  and  improvement.     FHA  provides  farm  management 
services,  carries  on  loan  programs  for  watershed  improvement  and 
community  recreational   facilities,  and  participates   in  other  aspects 
of  community  planning  and  development. 

Establishing  a  rural  water  system  involve    several  steps.  The 
first  of  these   is  for  individuals   interested  in  a  rural  water  system 
to  organize  other  interested  parties  into  a  nonprofit  association, 
all  of  which  must  agree  to  use  water  from  the  cooperative  system. 
Next,  an  engineer  is  secured  to  survey  the  area  to  ascertain  the 
technological  and  economic  aspects  of  the  proposed  system.  Then, 
the  association,   if  it  meets  the  eligibility  requirements,  applies 
for  a  charter  as  a  nonprofit  organization.     If  the  charter  is  granted, 
the  association  has  construction  plans  prepared  and  submits  an 
application  for  funding  through  FHA  to  cover  the  cost  of  establishing 
the  system. 


In  addition  to  the  private  citizens   involved  in  grassroots-level 
activity,  a  key  individual   in  the  establishment  process   is  tlr-  FHA 
county  supervisor  whose  role  is  to  furnish  information  and  advice  to 
Interested  groups  and  to  assist  them  in  pr()Cessing  and  securing  loans 
after  the  group  is  organized*     Unofficially,  however,  the  supervisor 
through  contacts  and  other  efforts  may  stimulate  interest  among  commu- 
nity residents  and  thus  play  a  substantial  part  in  the  number  of  1  an 
applications  from  his  area. 

FHA  funding  has  been  available  primarily  in  the  form  of  loans  to 
be  repaid  within  ^0  years,  with  the  maximum  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
per  family  member.    At  one  time,  applications  could  also  be  made  for 
grant  funds  to  be  used  largely  for  planning  purposes,  but  grants  have 
been  recently  eliminated.     As  possibilities  for  expansion  arise, 
applications  for  subsequent  funding  may  be  made  either  to  expand  the 
original  system  or  to  consolidate  single  systems  into  a  multisystem. 

Research  Or  i en  tat  i  on 

A  review  of  literature  indicates  a  general   lack  of  research  of 
direct  relevance  to  this  study.    Although  there  is  an  established  and 
growing  body  of  social  science  literature  dealing  with  social  aspects 
of  wat^r  resources  development,  the  studies  reviewed  differ  from  this 
one  in  that  (1)  only  one  focuses  specifically  on  rural  water  systems 
(see  Peterson,   1971),   (2)  few  study  the  complexity  of  variables  under- 
lying this  research,  and  (3)  few  study  bca  lly  in  i  t  iated  (grassroots 
level)  water  resources  development. 

Some  researchers  have  expressed  skepticism  concerning  the  utility 
of  deterministic  approaches   in  social  science  based  on  the  simple 
linking  of  cause  to  effect.     A  relatively  new  theoreticial  approach, 
knov"^  as  field  theory,  has  been  utilized  in  several   instances  as  an 
alternative  model  of  social  organization  to  guide  empirical  research 
efforts  of  concrete  practical  problems  such  as  chose  found  in  water 
resource  development  (Singh  and  Wilkinson,  1968;  W  i  1  ki  nson,  I969 ,  1970a, 
1970b;  Dasgupta,  I967) . 

The  basic  premise  of  the  field  approach  is  that  social  phenomena 
exist  as  a  configuration  of  many  interdependent  forces  and  can  only 
be  understood  through  a  treatment  of  variables  at  several  levels 
(Singh  and  Wilkinson,   I968) .    Thus,  parts  of  an  action  system  influence 
each  other  serving  as  both  cause  and  effect.     It  is  within  the  field 
approach  context  that  the  underlying  rationale  for  this  study  of 
developmental  process  as  applies  to  rural  water  systems  has  emerged. 

Operating  interdependent ly  within  the  social  field  are  several 
types  of  variables  which  have  effect  on  the  ability  of  a  community 
to  organize  rural  v/ater  systems.    These  variables  range  from  hydro- 
logical  conditions  and  socioeconomic,  demographic  features  of  the 
social  milieu  to  sociostructural  factors  such  as  nature  and  extent 
of  community  organization  to  the  activities  of  agency  representatives. 


Hydrological  and  socioeconomic,  demographic  variables  constitute 
a  relatively  stable  background  through  time  which  either  promotes  or 
retards  rural  water  system  development.    Community  organization  and 
agency  contact  variables,  e.g.,  effectiveness  of  FHA  supervisor,  are 
more  amenable  to  change  operating  within  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
background. 

Thus,  hydrological  and  socioeconomic,  demographic  variables  may 
impose  basic  limitations  on  the  organization  of  rural  water  systems  in 
a  given  area.    For  example,  hydrological  features  within  a  given  area 
such  as  depth  of  suitable  water  supply  may  prohibit  establishment  of 
systems.    Or  the  limiting  factors  may  be  economic  in  nature  such  as 
the  FHA  economic  feasibility  requirement  necessary  for  guaranty  of  a 
^0  year  loan  which  requires  evidence  of  a  stable  or  rising  population 
in  an  area  and  a  sufficient  number  of  committed  families  so  the  cost 
will  not  exceed  $1,000  per  family  served.    Explanation  in  situations 
where  variation  exists  between  areas  with  similar  background  charac- 
teristics may  lie  in  variables  relating  to  the  social  organization  of 
the  area,   i.e.,  degree  of  community  organization  or  behavior  and/or 
attitudes  of  FHA  supervisor. 

In  a  study  of  the  relation  of  level  of  community  organization  to 
development  of  rural  water  systems  in  selected  Mississippi  counties, 
Peterson  (1971)  found  a  positive  relationship  between  degree  of  commu- 
nity leadership  and  participation  and  effectiveness  in  organizing 
rural  water  systems.    Peterson,  however,  pointed  up  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  the  FHA  supervisor  to  the  organization  of  rural  water 
systems  suggesting  that  study  at  the  agency  level  should  perhaps  take 
precedence  over  study  of  community  organization  and  participation 
variables. 

The  actual  organization  of  rural  water  systems  is  likely  depen- 
dent on  the  interaction  of  all  the  variables  above,  though  action  of 
different  variables  are  best  observed  at  different  stages  or  levels. 
While  many  variables  may  be  operating  to  affect  the  organization  of 
rural  water  systems  in  any  county,  and  a  multifactor  approach  identi- 
fying and  including  all  relevant  factors  may  be  desirable,  this 
study  represents  the  first  step  in  a  systematic  examination  of  these 
variables  through  its  consideration  of  socioeconomic,  demographic 
characteristics  on  a  state-wide  basis  to  identify  differences  in 
patterns  of  development  resulting  froirt  an  operation  of  these  variables 


Research  Methods 

State-wide  data  representing  the  variables  in  the  study  of  Missis 
sippi  rural  water  systems  have  been  collected  from  two  primary  sources 
Information  on  all  rural  water  systems  through  July,  1972,  came  from 
records  of  the  Community  Services  Branch  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration.   Other  measures  were  extracted  from  county  statistics 
available  in  1970  Census  sources. 
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To  date,  data  have  been  used  for  two  analytical  purposes.  One 
focus  has  been  on  the  development  of  a  descriptive  profile  of  patterns 
and  characteristics  of  Mississippi  rural  water  systems  concentrating 
primarily  on  indicators  of  size,  trends  over  time,  and  racial  compo- 
sition of  systems'  members*    Another  aspect  of  analysis  has  concen- 
trated on  the  association  between  selected  socioeconomic,  demographic 
variables  and  level  of  rural  water  system  development  with  county  as 
the  unit  of  analysis.    For  the  latter,  data  were  arranged  in  contin- 
gency tables  and  Goodman's  and  Kruskal's  Gamma  (Champion,  1970) 
employed  as  the  associat ional  statistic.     Measures  of  most  of  the 
variables*  are  easily  ascertained  in  the  data  presentations,  but 
where  needed,  elaboration  is  given. 


Development  of  Rural  Water  Systems  in  Mississippi 

Data  describing  statewide  rural  vyater  systems  are  presented  in 
the  first  of  two  subsections  below.    Results  of  the  analysis  of  data 
on  the  association  between  socioeconomic  and  demographic  factors  and 
level  of  rural  water  system  development  for  Mississippi  counties  are 
found  in  the  second  subsection. 


Descriptive  Profile 

Analysis  of  the  data  on  each  of  Mississippi's  588  rural  water 
systems  reveals  several  notable  characteristics,  trends  over  time, 
and  patterns  of  development  around  the  state. 

Genera  1 .    Mississippi's  588  systems  in  80  of  the  82  counties 
were  organized  during  the  decade  beginning  in  1962  (see  Figure  1). 
Data  obtained  for  systems  organized  through  July,  1972,  show  that 
most  systems  at  initial  organization  were  relatively  small  with 
between  50  and  125  members.    Mean  number  of  current  user  families 
was  165,  with  number  of  users  per  system  ranging  from  10  to  2,8l4. 
One-fourth  of  the  systems  served  more  than  200  families;  58  percent 
had  memberships  of  100  families  or  more.    Sixt^-two  systems  had 
memberships  which  v/ere  all  white  in  racial  composition,  and  ]k 
systems  had  all.  nonwhite  membership.     In  64  of  the  systems,  the 
nonwhite  membership  exceeded  70  percent. 

The  water  systems'  organ izat ions  received  funding  In  excess  of 
119  million  dollars  in  the  form  of  9^0  loans  and  84  grants  for 
establishment  and  often  subsequent  expansion  or  alteration  of  existing 
systems.    Grant  allocations  were  not  given  until  two  years  after  the 
first  system  was  organized.    Fourty-four  counties  with  systems 
received  no  grant  funds.    Amount  of  the  Initial  loans  or  grants 
varied  from  $910  to  $1,083,000.     fnitiaJ   loan  amounts  for  10  percent 
of  the  systems  were  in  excess  of  $300,000. 


ERLC 


FIGURE  1.    Location  of  Rural  Water  Systems  in  Mississippi 
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T rends ,  1962-1972.     Figurci  2  shows  the  number  of  systems  organized 
by  year  for  the  period  196--<972.    Relatively  few  systems  were  estab- 
lished from  1962-196^,  'antil  the  enactment  of  the  Poage-Aiken  comm.u- 
nity  facilities  progiam  in  1965  making  funds  available  for  rapid 
expansion  of  comT.unity  water  and  sewage  systems.    The  number  of  new 
systems  established  each  year  continued  to  rise  through  I968,  then 
dropped  drastically  in  1969  and  leveled  off.     This  likely  reflects 
more  f 'Jiidings  for  re  organ  izat  ion  ,  expansion  ,  and  even  consol  idation 
of  existing  systems. 

Table  1  contains  data  which  represent  selected  aspects  of 
development  for  the  decade.     The  data  suggest  that  the  later  a  system 
was  organized,  the  larger  the  system  in  terms  of  both  numbers  of 
families  served  and  size  of  the  initial  funding  amounts.    For  example, 
between  1962-1965,  only  15  systems  were  organized  serving  200  or  more 
families.    But  during  1970-1972,  65  such  systems  were  organized. 
The  average  size  of  loans  has  increased  as  well.    This  may  indicate 
that  while  there  is  a  tendency  toward  funding  larger  systems,  there 
may  also  be  certain   liabilities  associated  with  funding  smaller 
systems . 

As  for  changes  over  time  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  mjm- 
berships,  the  data  suggest  few,   if  any,  precise  patterns.     In  196^, 
the  first  all-^hlte  systems  were  organized  as  well  as  the  first 
systems  with  nonwhite  majority  memberships.     In  I965,  the  first  all 
nonwhite  system  was  funded. 

Racial  composition  of  membership  by  size  of  system  is  shown  in 
Table  2.    The  percentage  distributions  revebi  no  tendency  for  larger 
systems  to  include  more  nonwhite  members.     In  fact,  some  of  the 
largest  systems  had  all-white  memberships.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  all  nonwhite  systems  to  be  smaller  than  mixed 
or  all-white  systems. 


Development  patterns  in  the  state.    All  but  two  of  ti  state's 
8id  counties  had  one  or  more  rural  water  system.    The  number  of  systems 
ranged  from  zero  in  the  coastal  county  of  Hancock  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  County  of  Issaquena  to  22  in  the  north-central  county  of 
Oktibbeha.     In  order  to  ascertain  if  a  regional  pattern  of  development 
existed,  number  of  systems  was  used  as  an  indicator  of  level  of  rural 
water  system  development,  and  three  levels  were  established.  Counties^ 
having  0-^  systems  were  classified  as   low,  5-8  as  medium,  9-22  as  high. 
Figure  3  is  a  map  showing  the  counties  by  level  of  development.  The 
solid  shadings  depict  the  two  higher  levels  of  development.  The 
distribution  of  systems  around  the  state  suggests  that  there  are 
clearly  distinguishable  differences  in  the  degree  of  organization  of 
rural  water  systems  from  region  to  region,  with  regional  variations 
perhaps  coinciding  with  regional  socioeconomic  and  demographic 
d  i  f ferences . 

By  comparing  the  distribution  patterns  of  rural  water  systems 
previously  established  socioeconomic  delineations  of  the  state. 
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Toble  2,    Racial  Composition  of  Mississippi  Rural  Water  Systems' 
Membership,  By  Size  of  Systems 


liize  of  SystemS'wV 

Percent  Nonwhite 

Small       Meduim  Large 

Mean  Number 

Composition  of 

1-99         100-199    200  &  over 

of  .  Current 

Membership'^ 

Membe  rs    Membe  rs    Membe  rs 

Users 

(N=173)    (N=176)  (N=158) 

Percent  of  Systems 


0% 

15.6 

8.5 

10.1 

159.0 

>.0-9.9% 

17.3 

28.4 

23.4 

192.6 

10.0-29.9% 

2k.S 

2k.k 

25.8 

179.7 

30„0-49.9% 

8.6 

16.0 

15.8 

291.4 

50.0-69.9% 

5.8 

6.8 

8.4 

185.9 

70.0-99.9% 

13.8 

7.^ 

5.8 

136.5 

100% 

5.8 

0.0 

0.0 

49.6 

'« Inf  ormat  ion 

not  ava  i lab le 

on  46 

systems . 

"'^Determined  by  number  of  current  users.    Information  was  not 
available  on  81  systems. 


four  areas  reflecting  variation  in  water  system  development  were  iden- 
tified.   The  areas  are  delineated  on  a  map  shown  in  Figure  4,  and  the 
data  In  Table  3. indicate  the  level  of  development  for  counties  in  each 
area.    The  delineated  areas,  In  order  of  increasing  use  of  rural  water 
systems,  were  (1)  Mississippi  Coast,  (2)  West-Delta,  (3)  South,  and 
(4)  North-Central.    These  are  described  as  follows: 

Mi  ss 1 ss  ippi  Coast  >    This  area  consists  of  three  counties  with  a 
total  of  three  systems.    These  counties  are  less  developed  than 
adjacent  ones;  therefore,   it  was  dubious  whether  they  should  be 
included  with  the  rest  of  South  Mississippi.    Extensive  coverage 
by  urban  water  systems  and  easy  availability  are  likely  key 
factors  in  affecting  level  of  development. 

West-Delta  Area.    Twenty-one  counties  compose  this  area,  nearly 
one-third  of  which  are  in  the  Delta  with  a  high  percentage  of 
nonwhite  population  in  rural  areas  who  lack  adequate  water,  and 
white  plantation  owners  who  have  means  for  private  water  systems. 
The  large  out-migrat f on  of  population  in  this  area  may  be  a 
significant  factor.    The  Delta  was  identified  as  a  problem  area 
by  FHA  officials. 
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Categories  of  Level  of 
RWS  Development 


Low  (0-4) 
Medium  (5-8) 
High  (9-22) 


FIGURE  3.    Mississippi  Counties  by  Level  of  Rural  Water  System  Development 


FIGURE  ^.^  Delrneation  of  Areas  Showing  Different  Patterns  of  Rural  Water  System 
Deve lopment 
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Table  3.    Mississippi  Counties  by  Delineated  Areas  and  Level  of  Rural 
Water  System  Development 


Areas  and  Number  of  Counties 

Level  of  Rural 

Coast 

W €5  L    Ue  1  La 

oouin 

NO rtn  tent ra  i 

Water  System 

(N=3) 

(N=21) 

(N=14) 

(N=44) 

Development 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.    %  " 

No.  % 

Low  (N=24) 

3  100.0 

10  47.6 

7  50.0 

4  9.0 

Medium  (N=35) 

0  0.0 

11  S2.k 

k  28.6 

20  45.5 

High  (N=23) 

0  0.0 

0  0.0 

3  21.4 

20  45.5 

Total  Number 

of  Systems 

3 

100 

89 

396 

Mean  Number 

of  Systems 

1.0 

4.8 

6.4 

9.0 

South  Mississippi  c    This  area  contains  14  counties,  half  of  which 
had  low  rural  water  system,   development.    The  level  of  development, 
though  similar  to  the  West  Delta  area,  was  more  varied  with 
counties  falling  into  the  high  level  group. 

North  Central  Mississippi.    Largest  of  the  areas  with  counties, 
North  Central  Mississippi  has  a  generally  moderate-hfgh  level  of 
rural  water  system  development  with  a  few  downwardly  deviant 
counties  along  the  northern  borders. 

While  further  ana  lyt ica I  cons iderat Jon  to  area  patterns  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  it  is  an  important  concern  and  will  be  included 
in  the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  state-wide  data. 


Selected  Factors  ahd  Level  of  Rural  Water  System  Development 

It  was  stated  previously  that  an  underlying  assumption  of  this 
study  is  that  certain  types  of  factors  pose  limiting  conditions  to 
the  development  of  rural  water  systems.    The  analysis  discussed  In 
this  section  concerns  the  association  of  demographic  and  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  a  county  with  the  level  of  rural  water 
system  development  for  the  county. 

As  described  In  the  preceding  section,  a  measure  used  to  determine 
level  of  rural  water  system  development  was  total  number  of  systems 
organized  in  the  county,  classifying  the  82  counties  into  groups 
representing  three  levels  of  development.    Associations  between  the 
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varrables,  with  this  preliminary  analysis ,  should  'je  viev/ed  in  light 
of  limitations  of  percentage  compar i sons  for  categories  based  on  a 
small  number  of  cases,  though,  data  were  obtained  for  all  the  counties 
?n  the  state. 

Demographic  characteristics.    The  economic  feasibility  of  water 
system  development  is  affected  by  the  area's  population  features. 
However,  the  demographic  data,  which  are  presented  in  Table  k,  reveal 
generally  slight  associations  between  population  characteristics  and 
level  of  water  system  development.    The  most  striking  differences 
appear  for  size  of  population  and  percent  of  nonwhite  population. 
Counties  with  an  extremely  low  population  had  a  low  level  of  water 
system  development,  while  those  with  a  large  number  of  inhabitants 
tended  to  have  higher  levels  of  development.    Counties  that  had  50 
percent  or  greater  nonwhite  population  tended  to  have  lower  levels 
of  rural  water  system  development  than  those  with  lesser  proportions 
of  nonwhite  populations.    On  the  other  hand,  more  counties  with  very 
low  population  density,  less  than  30,  had  low  levels  of  development 
than  did  counties  with  greater  population  density.    Contrary  to 
expectations,  population  change  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  level 
of  rural  water  system  development. 

There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  level  of  development  to  increase 
as  percent  of  rural  farm  population  decreased.    This  suggests  that  in 
predominantly  rural  farm  areas,  population  density  is  low  affecting 
the  feasibility,  economically  and  technologically,  of  establishing 
a  rural  water  system.    Similarly,  the  association,  though  slight, 
between  degree  of  urbanization  and  level  of  development  was  likely 
due  tb  the  low  proportion  of  counties  with  a  low  degree  of  urbaniza- 
tion having  high  level  of  development. 

koc ioeconomic  characteristics.    Measures  of  socioeconomic  variables 
are  tl'eated  in  Table  5.    These  include  one  measure  of  educational  level 
and  three  measures  of  income.    Statistically,  the  associations  between 
the  socioeconomic  measures  and  level  of  rural  water  system  development 
were  generally  slight.    The  magnitude  of  the  gamma  values  were  highest 
for  median  education  and  percent  of  population  with  income  below 
poverty  level.    An  examination  of  the  data  shows  that  counties  with 
low  rfiedian  education  tend  to  have  law  to  medium  levels  of  development. 
Counties  with  a  poverty  level  greater  than  20  percent  were  more  likely 
to  have^Iow  or  medium  levels  of  development  than  those  with  lower 
poverty  level.    There  v^as  little  association  between  median  county 
income  and  percent  of  population  with  income  over  $15,000.    This  may 
indicate  that  residents  of  counties  with  higher  levels  of  living  meet 
their  water  needs  through  other  sources. 


Pi  scuss  ion 

The  associations  between  socioeconomic  and  demographic  charac- 
teristics and  level  of  rural  water  system  development  were  found  to  be 
negligible  when  examined  on  a  county  basis.    The  lack  of  association 
could  reflect  one  of  several  methodological  considerations.  One 
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Table  4,    Selected  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Mississippi  Counties 
By  Level  of  Rural  Water  System  Development 


Cha racter ist ic 

Low 

Med  1 um 

Hi  gh 

lota  1 

vN=35/ 

(N=23} 

--Percent 

PoDulat  ion 

Less  than  10,000 

(N=10) 

70.0 

30.0 

0.0 

loo.o 

10,000-19 ,999 

(N=38) 

23.7 

f- A  /" 
52,6 

23.7 

100.0 

20,000-29,993 

(N=15) 

26.7 

26.7 

J.  ^  -r 
46.7 

100.0 

30,000-39,999 

(N=5) 

20.0 

40.0 

40 .0 

100.0 

HO ,000-49,999 

(N=7) 

14.3 

57.1 

2o.D 

100.0 

50,000  + 

(N=7) 

Zo.o 

Zo.o 

42 .9 

1  00.0 

Population  Chanqe 

From  lybO- 1 9/0 

(in  percent) 

Less  tnan  -zo 

/  kl  J.  \ 

75.0 

25.0 

0 . 0 

100.0 

-10  to  -20.0 

(N=14) 

21.4 

71.4 

7.1 

100. b 

-5  to  -y.y 

(N=16) 

lQ  Q 

lo.o 

31.3 

50.0 

100.0 

-0.1  to  -*^.9 

Zo.o 

Zo.b 

1  AA  A 

1 OU.  0 

0  to  H.9 

(N=ll) 

/■C  C 
45.5 

10, 2 

1  r\r\  A 

100.0 

^  to  y.y 

(N=9) 

II. I 

66.7 

22.2 

100.0 

10  to  19.9 

(N=9) 

33.3 

22.2 

100.0 

20  + 

(N=5) 

60.0 

0.0 

40.0 

100.0 

Population  Density 

Less  than  30 

(N=28) 

42.9 

32.1 

25.0 

100.0 

30-49.9 

(N=33) 

21.2 

51.5 

27.3 

100.0 

50-69.9 

(N=6) 

16.7 

50.0 

33.3 

100.0 

Gamma 


.346 


.075 


188 
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Table  k.  continued 


Level  of  Rural  Water  System  Development 
Characteristic         Low  Medium  High  Total  Gamma 

(N=2if)  (N=35)  (N=23)  (N=82) 


70-89.9 

(N=7)  28.6  42.9  28.6  100.0 

90  + 

(N=8)  25.0  37.5  37.5  100.0 

Degree  of  Urbaniza- 
tion (in  percent) 
Less  than  10 

(N=24)  k].7  41.7  16.7  100.0 

10-29.9 

(N=21)  23.8  38.1  38.1  100.0 

30-49.9 

(N=2I)  19.0  52.4  28.6  100.0  .154 

50-69.9 

(N=12)  25.0  50.0  25.0  100.0 

70  + 

(N=4)  50.0  0.0  50.0  100.0 

Percent  Rural  Farm 
Less  than  10 

(N=20)  30.0  35.0  35.0  100.0 

10-19.9 

(N=38)  26.3  39.5  34.2  100.0  -.176 

20-29.9 

(N=I9)  31.6  57.9  10.5  100.0 

30  + 

(N=5)  40.0  40.0  20.0  100.0 

Percent  Rural  Nonfarm 
Less  than  40 

(N=13)  30.8            38.5            30.8  100.0 
40-59.9 

(N=39)  30.8  43.6  25.6  100.0  .046 
60  + 

(N=30)  26.7            43.3            30.0  100.0 

Percent  Nonwhite 
Less  than  10 

(N=2)  0.0  100.0  0.0  100.0 

10-29.9 

(N=25)  36.0  28.0  36.0  100.0 

30-49.9 

(N=30)  20.0  40.0  40.0  100.0  -.209 

50-69.9 

(N=22)  27.3  63.6  9.1  100.0 

70  + 

(N=3)  100.0  0.0  0.0  100.0 
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Table  5.    Selected  Socioeconomic  Characteristics  of  Mississlppt  Counties 
By  Level  of  Rural  Water  System  Development 


Level  of 

Rural  Water  Svstem  DeveloDtnent 

Characterist  ic 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Gamma 

(N=24) 

(N=35) 

(N=23) 

(N=82) 

Educational  Level 

(In 

vears  of  school) 

7. 0-8. if 

(N=7) 

71.4 

28.6 

0.0 

100.0 

8.5-9.^ 

(N=18) 

27.8 

55.6 

16.7 

100.0 

9.5-10.4 

(N=34) 

17.6 

47.1 

35.3 

100.0 

.220 

10.5-11.4 

(N=12) 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

100.0 

11.5  + 

(N=ll) 

36.4 

27.3 

36.4  . 

100.0 

Income  Level  (in 
dol lars) 
2,000-2,999 
(N=l) 

3,000-3,999 
(N=9) 

4,000-4,999 
(N=28) 

5,000-5,999 
(N=24) 

6,000-6,999 
(N=13) 

7,000-7,999 
(N=5} 
8,000  + 
(N=2) 

Percent  with  Income 
Less  than  Poverty 
Level 

Less  than  20 


100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

44.4 

44.4 

11.1 

100.0 

21.4 

50.0 

28.6 

100.0 

20.8 

50.0 

29.2 

100.0 

46.2  . 

30.8 

23.1 

100.0 

20.0 

20.0 

6o.O 

100.0 

50.0 

0.0 

50.0 

100.0 

(N=5) 

40.0 

0.0 

60.0 

100.0 

20-29 

(N=25) 

28.0 

44.0 

28.0 

100.0 

30-39 

(N=32) 

21.9 

43.8 

34.4 

100.0 

40-49 

(N=16) 

31.3 

62.5 

6.3 

100.0 

50  +  . 

(N=4) 

75.0 

0.0 

25.0 

100.0 

104 


-.197 
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Table  5.  continued 


Level  of  Rural  Water  System  Development 
Characteristic         Low  Medium  High  Tota'l  Gamma 

(N=24)  (N=35)  (N=23)  (N=82) 


Percent  with  Income 
-  Over  $15.000 
0.0-5.9 


(N=45) 

26.7 

42.2 

31.1 

100.0 

6.0-9.9 

(N=29) 

31 .0 

51.7 

17.2 

100.0 

10.0-13.9 

(N=7) 

42.9 

14.3 

42.9 

100.0 

\k.o  + 

(N=l) 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

explanation  is  lack  of  precision  in  measurement  for  the  key  variable, 
level  of  rural  water  system  development,  which  was  measured  with  a 
single  factor  scale.    More  precise  measurement  would  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  nature  and  size  of  systems,  single  or  multi-based 
systems,,  and  actual  and  potential  growth  measures.    Another  dimension 
of  rural  water  system  development  may  be  Impacts  a  rural  water  system 
has  had  on  an  area  including  changes  in  (1)  water  consumption  patterns, 
(2)  agricultural  and  industrial  land  use,  (3)  social  organization.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  many  rural  residents  view  the  water  system 
as  a  visable  sign  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  rural  community. 

Finally,  rural  water  system  development  in  a  srngle  county  may 
be  dependent  on  the  interaction  of  many  types  of  variables,  those 
mentioned  in  this  paper  and  others  not  mentioned.    Therefore,  analysis 
conducted  at  a  different  level  where  the  focus  is  on  regional  pattern- 
ing rather  than  county  differences  may  provide  a  better  method  to 
meaningfully  examine  the  importance  of  socioeconomic-demographic 
variables  to  rural  water  system  development. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  LOBBYING:     TAKING  THE  RIGHT  ISSUE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  PLACE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME* 


Harold  E.  Albert 


BACKGROUND 


A  particularly  bitter  struggle  between  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  private  sector  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  South  Carolina  occurred  in  I969  and  1970,  The 
private  sector  groups  appealed  to  the  national  government 
for  help  and  got  it.     Interestingly,  many  of  the  private 
sector  groups  in  this  Instance  were  the  very  ones  which 
would  normally  advocate  "states'  rights," 

The  conflict  developed  when  South  Carolina  public 
officials  announced  on  October  1,  I9695  that  Badische  Anilln 
und  Soda-Fabrik  (BASF)  would  build  a  multi-million  dollar 
chemical  plant  at  Victoria  Bluff  in  Beaufort  County.     As  it 
became  apparent  that  the  plant  would  really  be  a  petro-chem- 
ical  facility,  the  residents  of  nearby  Hilton  Head  Island 
became  increasingly  alarmed  at  the  potential  for  environ- 
mental degradation,  because  petro-chemical  plants  not  only 
normally  pollute,  but  also  spawn  satellite  industries  with 
high  pollution  potential. 

Primary  antagonists  in  the  ensuing  controversy 
Included. the  governments  of  South  Carolina  and  Beaufort 
County  on  the  side  of  BASF,  and  the  Hilton  Head  Company,  the 
Sea  Pines  Plantation  Company  and  three  commercial  fishing 
industries  aligned  in  opposition  seeking  the  support  of  the 
national  government.     Other  groups  were  formed  to  give  the 
appearance  of  breadth  to  the  opposition  and  to  exploit  the 
public  anxiety  over  environmental  quality.     Still  other 
groups  participated  in  a  behind-the-scenes  type  activity. 


*The  research  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  was 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute, 
Clemson  University,  under  Project  Number  B-03^-SC. 


Included  among  those  opposing  BASF's  location  at 
Victoria  Bluff  were  an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  re- 
tired corporation  presidents  ^nd  vice  presidents,  retired 
Generals,  Admirals  and  others  of  high  military  rank  and 
professional  prestige.     Such  people  had  long  practiced  the 
skills  of  Interest  group  activity  and  were  well  known  In 
Washington,  D.  C.     Thus,  when  they  went  to  Washington  for 
help,  they  were  not  meeting  national  level  governmental 
personnel  for  the  first  time.     Many  of  the  opposition  lead- 
ers v/ent  to  Presidential  advisors.  Secretaries  of  Depart- 
ments, Under  Secretaries,  and  Deputy  Secretaries  on  a  first- 
name  basis. 

After  highly  intensive  conflict  from  January  through 
March,  1970,  BASF  halted  construction  preparations  and  finally 
v/lthdrew  all  plans  for  a  Victoria  Bluff  plant  in  January, 
1971.     The  opposition's  activities  followed  three  basic 
courses:     (1)  an  intensive  publicity  campaign  with  emphasis 
on  the  environment  and  state  governmental  secrecy,   (2)  in- 
tensive activity  at  the  national  governmental  level  designed 
to  force  juch  severe  restrictions  on  BASF  plant  effluent 
that  BASF  would  be  unwilling  to  meet  the  demands,  and  (3)  use 
of  the  courts  to  delay  schedules,  obtain  information,  and 
generally  harass  BASF  and  South  Carolina  public  officials. 

This  paper  concentrates  on  the  second  course  of 
action:     plugging  in  the  Interest  groups  at  the  national 
governmental  level . 


EARLY  STAGES  OF  CONFLICT 


It  rounds  terribly  naive  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Hilton  Head  Island  population^  but  the  prevailing  view 
dur-^'.ng  the  early  Litages  of  the  conflict  was  that  it  could 
and  should  be  resol\'ed  by  working  "within  the  system."  The 
BASF  opposition  believed  that  a  little  public  opinion  brought 
to  bear  on  state  officials  would  cause  them  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  BASF  and  BASF  would  then  go  away.     Only  gradually 
did  this  belief  change,  but  in  the  meantime  numerous  ad  hoc 
Interest  groups  were  formed  and  local  legal  counsel  was  re- 
tained. 

The  "early  stages  of  the  conflict"  might  be  defined 
as  that  period  between  June  and  December  31,  I969.  During 
that  period  of  time  it  was  announced  that  several  law  flrm3 
had  been  retained  to  represent  the  anti-BASF  forces.  These 
Included : 


-Barnwell,  Whaley,  Stevenson  and  Patterson,  of  Charleston 
-Murdaugh,  Eltzroth  and  Peters  of  Hampton; 
-Dowllng,  Dowllng,  Sanders  and  Dukes,  of  Beaufort; 
-D.  L.   Hartman,  of  Atlanta, 

A  group  Including  representatives  from  these  law  firms  met 
on  Hilton  Head  Island  on  December  2,  1969?  to  lay  out  a  plan 
of  resistance  to  BASF,*     This  plan  was  followed  with  no 
appreciable  results  until  David  Sive,  famous  environmental 
lawyer  of  Winer,  Neuberger  and  Sive  in  New  York,  was  retained 
in  January  1970.     Sive  modified  the  legal  plan  and  it  sub- 
sequently played  a  very  important  role  in  driving  BASF  av/ay 
from  Victoria  Bluff. 

Very  soon  after  the  announcement  that  B/-SP  would 
build  at  Victoria  Bluff  an  ongoing  interest  group  on  Hilton 
Head  Island  met  to  discuss  their  formal  reaction  to  the 
announcement.     The  Hilton  Head  Island  Community  Association 
(HHICA)  was  created  in  I966  and  its  President  in  1969  was 
Emerson  Mulford.     Mulford  said  he  called 

a  special  meeting  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the  Island 
Community  Association        to  whether  or  not  we  should 
oppose  or  do  what  relative  to  this  petrochemical  complex. 
And  prior  to  holding  this  special  meeting,  we  had  con- 
tacted various  and  sundry  interested  people ,  such  as  the 
deleg^ation,  such  as  the  Pollution  Control  Commission 
/sic_/  in  South  Carolina.     And  we  had  meetings  with  them 
to  dt;termine  what,   shall  we  say,   safeguards  were  in- 
herent in  the  political  structure.     We  didn't  like  at 
all  what  we  heard.     We  felt  tnat  there  were  no  safe- 
guards.    We  felt  that  the  laws  were  inadequate.  We 
felt  that  the  political  segment  was  giving  too  much, 
getting  too  little,  and  running  a  great  risk.    .    .  . 
As  a  result,  the  Association  went  on  record,  and  I  as 
their  Prcoldent  was  instructed  to  fight  the  establish- 
ment of  BASF  on  Victoria  Bluff. 

The  HHIC/   served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  people  of  the 

Island,  and  assigned  most  of  the  task  of  opposing  BASF  to 

the  Conservation  and  Cultural  Advancement  Committee  of  the 
Association . 


*More  complete  descriptions  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  BASF  conflict  may  be  found  in  the  writer's  Ph.D.  disser- 
tation at  Florida  State  University,  and  in  a  chapter  of  the 
Project  Completion  Report  for  B-034--SC  at  Clemson  University. 


The  Conservat ion  and  Cultural  Advancement  Committee 
of  the  HHICA  was  chaired  by  Franklin  Rouse,     Rouse  had  been 
President  of  the  Management  Conference  Board  in  New  York  City 
for  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  retirement,     Mrs,  Rouse  had 
worked  twenty-two  years  with  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration in  New  York,     Both  knew  their  way  around  in  the  busi- 
ness and  political  world  and  knew  how  to  get  publicity  for  a 
program  when  they  wanted  it.     One  of  the  major  official 
functions  performed  by  the  Conservation  and  Cultural  Advance- 
ment Committee  was  to  get  publicity  for  the  BASF  opposition, 
but  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Rouse  were  both  extremely  active  in  research- 
ing data  about  BASF  and  similar  type  industries.  Individual 
members  of  the  HHICA  probably  performed  their  most  important 
work  as  individuals  with  contacts  in  Washington,  rather  than 
as  an  Association, 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  interest  group  was  an 
ad  hoc  group  known  as  the  Citizens  Association  of  Beaufort 
County  (CABC),     The  President  of  the  CABC  was  Rufus  Taylor 
(Vice-Admiral 5  USN,  Ret.),  who  described  himself  as 

very  much  a  front  man  and  an  interested  individual  who 
was  willing  to  head  up  an  organization  and  who  was 
personally  deeply  concerned  that  adequate  study  had  not 
been  given  to  the  consequences  of  the  project, ^ 

Admiral  Taylor  described  the  role  of  the  Citizens  Association 
of  Beaufort  County  as 

stirring  up  public  interest  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
project,  which  was  of  course  the  objective.     And  it 
created  a  statewide  awareness  of  the  risks  being  in- 
curred.    Outside  of  that  I  think  that  the  Citizens 
Association  was  not  only  effective  in  the  state  but  had 
some  significance  at  the  national  level  in  drawing  atten- 
tion of  the  national  authorities  and  the  national  press 
to  the  risks  being  invited  by  those  who  encouraged  the 
BASF  project.  3 

The  Citizens  Association  of  Beaufort  Couni;y  was  con- 
ceived among  fishing  buddies,   including  Admiral  Taylor  and 
the  late  Dr ,   Colden  Battey.     After  talking  among  themselves, 
with  Joab  Dowling,  with  representatives  of  the  Blue  Channel 
Fishing  Corporation,  the  Ocean  Lake  and  Fish  Company,  and 
the  Hilton  Head  Island  Black  Fishing  Cooperative,  they  agreed 
to  form  an  association.     Representatives  from  the  Hilton  Head 
Island  Community  Association  got  word  of  it  and  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  such  group.     An  eleemosynary  association  was 
established,  but  the  remaining  problem  was  money,  Taylor 
said : 


We  were  going  to  get  the  money  from  contributions,  but 
it  didn't  seem  like  it  would  be  enough.     And  after  some 
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discussion,  over  a  period  of  time,  we  finally  got 
guarantees  from  the  Hilton  Head  developers  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  an  advertising  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  to  the  public  what  risks  were  involved  in 
this,  and  asking  for  a  moratorium  on  a  decision  until 
a  re-study  could  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Beau- 
fort County. ^ 

The  advertising  campaign  mentioned  by  Taylor  was  to 
be  coordinated  through  the  Bradley,  Graham  and  Kamby  agency 
in  Columbia,  S.  C.     This  firm  was  retained  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,   1970,  with  the  CABC  "officially'^  paying  the  bill, 
but  with  the  Hilton  Head  Company  and  the  Sea  Pines  Planta- 
tion Company  paying  any  amount  required  above  what  the  CABC 
could  raise.     Newspaper  and  other  media  releases  were  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  agency  but  they  were  released 
under  the  heading  of  CABC.     This  caused  some  very  tense 
moments  when  Admiral  Taylor  refuted  one  of  the  newspaper 
ads  and  refused  to  let  any  more  come  from  Bradly,  Graham 
and  Hamby  under  CABC  heading  unless  he  personally  approved 
prior  to  their  release. 

Bradley ,  Graham  and  Hamby  is  an  agency  known  and 
skilled  in  the  political  world.     They  liad  handled  campaigns 
for  Ernest  Hollings   (now  U.   S.   Senator)  and  for  Strom  Thur- 
iiiond  (also  U.   S.   Senator),  and  did  some  of  the  publicity 
work  for  the  unsuccessful  gubernatorial  campaign  of  Albert 
Watson  in  1970.     They  did  not,  however,  have  significant 
influence  in  the  state  political  camps,  and  exerted  most 
of  their  direct  political  influence  at  the  national  level. 
When  they  first  approached  Senator  Hollings,  he  showed  no 
interest  in  resisting  BASF.     Senator  Thurmond's  office  gave 
the  same  initial  response.     Dolly  Hamby  believed  that  this 
was  Thurmond' s  staff  response  rather  than  the  Senator  him- 
self.    She  therefore  called  Senator  Thurmond  at  his  home 
on  New  Year's  eve  and  pleaded  for  help,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
tnat  her  call  stimulated  Thurmond  to  request  Secretary  of 
Interior  Walter  Hickel  to  ma]:e  an  investigation .  5  When 
Senator  Thurmond  wrote  to  Secretary  Hickel  requesting  such 
an  investigation,  the  news  was  broken  by  Hugh  E.  Gibson  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  v/ho  got  his  lead  from  Dolly 
Hamby . 

The  catalyst  which  moved  the  controversy  from  what 
is  here  described  as  the  "early  stages"  into  full-scale 
conflict  was  a  Symposium  held  on  Hilton  Head  Island, 
January  ^-8,  1970.     Orion  Hack  conc3ived  the  idea  and  con- 
vinced his  brother  Fred  that  zhe  Hilton  Head  Company  should 
pay  for  it.     Participants  in  the  Symposium,   "South  Carolina 
in  Crisis:     Progress  Without  Pollution,"  included  represen- 
tatives from  the  leading  conservation  magazines  and  groups, 
O  scientists  from  various  universities,  local  and  national 
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Interest  group  leaders,  officials  of  various  state  agencies, 
and  Dr,  Herbert  Ende  of  BASF,     Perhaps  the  major  Impact  of  the 
Symposium  was  that  It  made  BASF  and  Victoria  Bluff  a  national 
Issue.     The  three  conclusions  reached  during  the  Symposium 
were:     (1)  there  should  be  a  moratorium  on  construction  until 
certain  studies  could  be  completed;   (2)  BASF  should  post  a 
$25  million  indemnity  bond;   (3)  an  objective  study  of  the 
ecology  of  the  area  should  be  performed  by  outside  groups. 
The  cost  of  the  Symposium  exceeded  $60,000,  but  Orion  Hack 
believes  it  was  well  worth  it  because  it  did  get  the  atten- 
tion of  several  Important  people  in  Washington . 


THE  WASHINGTON  OPERATION 


Direct  opposition  to  BASF  at  the  national  level  began 
with  a  telegram  from  Orion  Hack  to  Harry  Dent  (Special 
Counsel  to  the  President)   at  the  end  of  the  Symposium.*  Hack 
received  a  reply  from  Dent  dated  January  12,   1970,  in  which 
assurance  was  given  that  the  telegram  would  be  given  to  the 
right  person,  whom  Hack  and  others  Interpreted  to  mean  Presi- 
dent Nixcci.     This  is  not  as  unrealistic  as  it  might  seem  at 
first  glance.     There  were  very  many  people  who  were  friends 
of  those  opposing  BASF  and  who  had  rather  dii-ect  access  to  the 
President . 

Prad  and  Orion  Hack  began  an  intensive  Washington 
operation  January  26-28.     Responding  to  the  question:  *'How 
would  you  describe  South  Carolina's  national-level  politicians' 
role  in  the  BASF  struggle?"     Orion  Hack  said,   "Senator  Thur- 
mond helped  us  tremendously  in  the  Interior  Department.  Es- 
pecially cooperative  was  a  man  named  John  Evans  In  Strom's 
office.     The  Senator  just  told  us  to  work  it  out  with  Evans 
and  we  did. "6     John  Evans  is  Thurmond ' s  Executive  Assistant 
and  the  logical  person  to  arrange  appointments  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.     Thurmond  himself  was  apparently  noncommittal 
with  Fred  and  Orion  Hack,   insisting  as  he  did  with  everyone 
else  who  talked  with  him  that  he  was  only  inte^-'ested  in  get- 
ting the  truth  out  in  the  open.     Evans  seemed  also  to  have 
taken  a  neutral  position,  making  appointments  in  the 


*Much  of  the  rest  of  this  section  is  a  reduction  of 
Chapter  XI  of  the  author »s  Ph.D.  dissertation,   "Enter  the 
National  Government:     Help  I,"  Interest  Groups ,  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  the  Environment:     A  Study  of  How  A 
$200  Million  Industrial  Complex  was  Prevented  in  South 
Carolina,  The  Florida  State  University. 
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Executive  Branch  for  both  pro-  and  anti-BASF  people.  He 
took  the  same  stance  as  the  Senator:  Open  the  doors  for 
any  and  all  so  the  facts  prevailed. 7 

The  Hack  brothers  talked  with  the  following  people 
In  Washington: 

-Senator  Thurmond; 
-John  Evans ; 

-Representative  Albert  Watson  (R.  ,  S.  C); 
-Senator  Richard  Russell  (D.,  Ga.); 

-Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.:     member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee); 

-Dr.  John  L.   Buckley  (Science  Advisor  to  the  President); 

-Henry  Diamond  (of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  which  Committee  was  not  then  fully 
appointed ) ; 

-W.  W.  Lyons  and  Wlllard  M.  Spauldlng,  Jr.    (Water  Quality 
and  Research  Commission  of  the  Department  of  Interior); 

-Bryan  Laplante  and  Robert  Burd  (Laplante:  Associate 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration (FWPCA);  Burd:     Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Operations  of  FWPCA); 

-Tom  Phelffer  (Water  Resource  Specialist,  Department  of 
Interior ) ; 

-Sam  Love   (Southeastern  Director  of  Environmental  Action 
Committee ) ; 

-Dr.  John  Withers  (member  of  the  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Education  in  the  Biological  Sciences  and  Professor 
of  Biology  at  Clark  College,  Atlanta); 

-Marion  Edey  (Chairman  of  the  Staff  of  League  of  Voters 
which  functions  out  of  Friends  of  the  Earth). 

Dr.  John  Withers,  Marion  Edey,  and  Tom  Phelffer  had 
been  present  at  the  Symposium,  and  Dr.  Withers  had  already 
apprised  Senator  Nelson  of  the  situation.     Nelson  was  the 
only  one  of  the  elected  politicians  visited  who  took  a  clear 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  anti-BASF  forces.     Thurmond,  Watson, 
and  Russell  all  took  a  non-committal  position.     Lyons  and 
Spaulding  indicated  what  turned  out  to  be  the  Department  of 
Interior's  gereral  posture:     this  was  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  problem  of  pollution  before  it  actually  happened.  They 
implied  that  they  would  encourage  Secretary  Hickel  to  write 
to  BASF,  advising  them  that  it  might  be  wise  to  withhold 
actual  construction  until  studies  were  complete.     This  course 
of  action  would  insure  the  demise  of  the  opposition  when  and 
if  BASF  finally  built,  because  it  would  then  be  reasonably 
certain  that  no  pollution  would  occur.     It  would  also  pro- 
tect BASF  against  investing  large  sums  of  money  in  facilities 
which  might  not  be  permitted  to  operate. 
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Orion  Hack  Is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  better 
advice  during  the  entire  conflict  was  obtained  during  the 
January  26-28  work-trip  In  Washington.     Dr.  John  Buckley 

essentially  lai^d  out  the  strategy  that  we  would  follow — 
telling  us  not  to  let  up  In  our  efforts  until  the  land 
was  repossessed  by  the  state,  because  these  people  would 
try  every  dodge  to  get  us  to  ease  off  and  then  build 
when  we  weren't  looking. 

Buckley  said  that  the  Hack  brothers  did  not  come  to  him 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Thurmond ' s  office: 

The  Hack's  came  through  President  Nixon's  office,  above 
the  Hlckel  level.     There  was  an  Environmental  Quality 
Council  and  the  President  also  had  a  Cabinet-level 
Council  on  the  Environment  at  the  time.     This  was  the 
way  they  came. 9 

There  were  several  possible  ways  the  Hack's  could 
have  come  "through  President  Nixon's  office,  above  the 
Hlckel  level."     One,  of  course,  was  Harry  Dent,  who  had 
worked  for  Senator  Thurmond  before  going  Into  the  Presi- 
dent's office.     It  would  have  been  feasible  for  someone  still 
In  the  Senator's  office  to  Introduce  the  Hack's  to  Harry  Dent 
If  they  were  not  already  known.     A  second  possibility  was 
that  Raymond  Kotrla,  who  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
National  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  had  Interceded  with 
the  President.     A  source  who  refuses  to  be  Identified  for 
the  record   (but  who  was  prominent  In  the  fight  and  whose 
every  other  verifiable  piece  of  Information  has  been  accu- 
rate) said  that  Kotrla  went  directly  to  the  President  about 
the  BASF  Issue.     Still  a  third  possibility  would  have  been 
that  Colonel  Tom  Howard  (chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Fort  Knox  National  Bank,  Port  Knox,  Kentucky,  and 
owner  of  property  on  Hilton  Head  Island)  got  to  the  President 
Howard  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  A.  B.  Hermann  (Special 
Assistant  to  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  then  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee)  and  Howard  visited  with  Hermann 
In  late  Jaunary  or  early  February  to  talk  about  the  problems 
emanating  from  BASF's  decision  to  build  at  Victoria  Bluff. 
The  visit  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Hermann  to  Franklin 
Rouse  (Chairman  of  the  Conservation  and  Cultural  Advancement 
Committee  of  the  Hilton  Head  Island  Community  Association) 
expressing  appreciation  for  Howard ' s  visit  and  Implying 
assistance  to  the  cause.     Colonel  Howard  also  vlslteu  Morton, 
expressing  i;he  problem  as  viewed  by  Hilton  Head  property 
owners.     It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  Morton  may  have 
spoken  to  the  President  about  the  Issue;  particularly  since 
Tom  Howard,  the  Hack  brothers,  and  many  others  from  Hilton 
Head  belong  to  that  group  sometimes  Inglorlously  referred  to 
as  "the  fat  cats."     Finally,   It  Is  possible  that  Ellsha 
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Walker  was  the  intermediary  through  v/hlch  v/ord  got  to  the 
President.     Walker  owned  Spring  Island,  which  Is  directly 
across  the  Colleton  River  from  the  BASF  property  at  Vic- 
toria Bluff,  and  the  value  of  his  property  would  have  de- 
clined If  BASF  would  have  built  and  polluted,*  Spring 
Island  Is  said  to  be  an  excellent  hunting  ground,  and  Walker 
may  have  been  concerned  about  damage  to  wildlife  In  the 
event  of  pollution  of  the  Colleton  River,     More  Importantly, 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  President  would  be  willing  to 
listen  to  a  former  National  Treasurer  of  the  Republican 
Party — Ellsha  Walker. 

The  Hack  brothers  were  not  the  only  ones  to  go  from 
Hilton  Head  to  Washington  in  December  and  January,  Joe 
Elvove  also  visited  the  office  of  John  R.  Quarles,  Jr. 
(Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior), during  the  week  of  December  15^  1969.     Elvove  did 
not  get  to  talk  with  Quarles,  but  did  talk  with  his  aides. 
Quarles  wrote  to  Elvove  on  February  4,  1970^  assuring  him 
of  Interior's  Interest,  and  indicating  that  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  would  cooperate  with  FWPCA 
and  other  Interior  Department  agencies  in  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation. 

Vice  Admiral  Rufus  Taylor  was  also  working  through 
his  contacts  in  Washington  to  encourage  national-level 
resistance  to  BASF.     Taylor  worked  through  both  official  and 
unofficial  channels.     He  regarded  Carl  Klein  as  the  man  in 
Interior  most  knowledgeable  about  BASF.     Raymond  A.  Kotrla, 
a  friend  of  both  Taylor  and  Klein,  made  the  approach  to 
Klein.     Kotrla  was  a  member  of  the  President's  National 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  Washington  represen- 
tative of  Trout  Unlimited.     Kotrla's  main  function  seems  to 
have  been  to  "interject  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  into  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  those  officials 
particularly  who  were  concerned  with  environmental  control. "10 
He  was  also  reported  as  going  directly  to  Leslie  Glasgow 
(Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Department  of 
Interior).     Kotrla  gathered  information  on  BASF  operations 
elsewhere  in  order  to  present  a  picture  of  what  would  likely 
happen  in  Beaufort  County  if  BASF  located  there.     He  had  a 
Mr.   Ancarrow  check  out  the  BASF  operations  at  Jamesburg, 
Virginia,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  Val  Wasson 
(Managing  Director  of  the  Williamsburg-James  City  County 


*Thls  conclusion  was  often  expressed,  but  it  seems 
more  an  attempt  to  rationalize  than  a  real  possibility. 
Walker  has  since  offered  Spring  Island  to  the  National 
Park  Service  if  they  will  declare  it  a  Wilderness  Area. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce)  had  described  to  Dean  Poucher  (Executive 
Director  of  the  Beaufort  County  Chamber  of  Commerce)  In  a 
letter  of  January  2,  1970.     Wasson  had  told  Poucher  that  Dow- 
Badlsche  made  excellent  corporate  citizens,  did  no  damage  to 
the  water,  and  that  swimming,  fishing,  crabbing,  and  other 
recreational  uses  of  water  were  common  near  the  point  of  dis- 
charge of  their  effluent. 

No  chances  were  missed  to  make  contacts  In  Washington 
which  might  be  helpful  In  stopping  BASF.     The  effort  proved 
to  be  even  a  good  time  for  renewing  long  neglected  friend- 
snips.     One  such  renewal  Involved  George  Dlbert,  an  Island 
retiree.     Dlbert  worked  In  the  advertising  business  for  more 
than  forty  years;  thirty-three  of  them  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.     Stanley  Resor,  Sr,,  bought  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  in  1916,  and  proceeded  to  turn  it  into  the 
largest  advertising  agency  in  the  world.     Dlbert  recounted 
his  relationship  with  the  Resor  Family: 

I  lived  in  Grennwich,  Connecticut,  as  did  Mr.  Resor,  Sr., 
and  he  very  frequently  would  call  several  of  us  over  to 
his  home  for  business  sessions  discussing  account  situ- 
ations, and  on  several  occasions  a  redheaded  boy  about 
eleven  years  old  would  come  in  on  a  bicycle  and  would  be 
introduced  around  to  any  that  he  had  not  met  up  to  that 
point,  and  that  was  Stanley  Resor,  Jr. 

I  had  no  more  contact  with  Stanley  Resor,  Jr.,  until 
I  put  in  a  phone  call  in  February,  1970,  and  talked  with 
his  aide.     I  identified  myself  and  told  him  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  Mr.  Resor  on  this  matter.     Mr.  Resor 
was  gracious  enough  to  invite  me  to  come  to  Washington 
to  see  him.     I  was  very  complimented  actually  at  the  very 
warm  greeting  that  he  gave  me  when  he  walked  out  in  the 
reception  room.     He  said,   ^^George,  it's  been  a  long  time 
since  I ' ve  seen  you . " 


Also  present  was  Mr.  Authur  Jordan  HI,  who  is  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army.     The  purpose  of  my  visit 
there  was  to  see  whether  any  help  could  be  received  at 
the  federal  level  through  the  Army  and  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  pollution 
from  the  BASF  plant  which  was  contemplated  for  Victoria 
Bluff .11 

Secretary  Resor  indicated  to  Mr.  Dlbert  that  President  Nixon 
had  just  recently  announced  the  beginning  of  a  $20  billion 
effort  to  clean  up  existing  pollution  and  it  didn't  make 
much  sense  to  spend  such  massive  amounts  of  money  while 
permitting  new  pollution  to  occur.     Significantly,  Resor 
told  Dlbert  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Corps 
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of  Engineers  were  then  working  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  avoid  new  pollution. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  under  heavy  criticism 
from  practically  every  quarter  at  the  time  George  Dibert 
met  with  Secretary  Resor  and  Counsel  Jordan.     Article  after 
article  was  appearing  in  national  magazines  and  newspapers, 
criticizing  the  Corps  for  being  overly  concerned  with  build- 
ing dams  and  canals  with  no  thought  for  the  prevailing 
ecology.     Mr.  Jordan  suggested  to  Secretary  Resor  that  per- 
haps the  Department  of  the  Army  should  insist  on  reviewing 
the  entire  file  of  each  Corps  of  Engineering  project  where 
there  was  the  slightest  possibility  of  environmental  damage, 
and  Resor  agreed.     If  such  a  policy  were  adopted,  it  would 
mean  among  other  things  that  any  District  Engineer  would 
want  to  have  in  his  file  evidence  of  local  support  as  well 
as  local  objections  as  pi^oof  of  thoroughness  on  his  part. 

There  is  no  evidence  available  to  show  the  exact 
impact  of  Dibert's  visit  with  Resor,  but  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  profitable 
visit  for  the  anti-BASF  forces.     Within  two  weeks  of  the 
visit,   the  Corps  of  Engineers  announced  that  new  regula- 
tions "require  an  applicant  for  a  permit  to  dump  effluent 
into  navigable  waters — under  supervision  of  the  U .  S .  Corps 
of  Engineers  —  to  submit  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  efflu-- 
ent."-^^    This  announcement  was  made  by  Colonel  Burke  Lee 
(District  Engineer,  Charleston)  who  also  said  tha  such 
application?  were  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  state  Pollution  Control  Authority.     Early  in  March, 
Admiral  Taylor  and  George  Dibert  both  received  letters  from 
Colonel  Lee  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  had 
authorized  a  Detailed  Project  Repoi c  on  the  proposed  ship 
channel  to  Victoria  Bluff.     Neither  Taylor  nor  Dibert  had 
previously  written  to  Colonel  Lee,  and  there  seems  hardly 
any  other  way  that  he  could  have  gotten  their  particular 
addresses  or  any  other  reason  that  he  should  have  written 
specifically  to  them  except  for  interoffice  orders  from 
Washington . 

It  would  be  impos sible ,  of  course ,  to  reconstruct  all 
of  the  contacts  made  in  Washington  by  the  anti-BASF  forces, 
but  the  foregoing  provides  at  least  the  highlights  of  those 
events.     Franklin  Rouse  perhaps^  summarized  the  activity  best 
when  he  said:     "These  people  /pro  BASF/  wondered  what  happened 
to  them.     They  were  hit  by  a  juggernaut  of  people  with  know-- 
how. "-'-3     Figures  1  and  2  provide  graphic  illustration.  The 
charts  are  of  necessity  incomplete  as  organization  c harts , 
but  where  it  became  impossible  to  omit  an  organization  in 
them,  even  though  that  organization  played  no  direct  part 
^  in  the  conflict.,  the  name  of  the  person  holding  office  was 
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ommitted.     If  a  name  is  supplied,  it  means  that  person  was 
contacted  directly  on  behalf  of  the  anti-BASF  forces.  Such 
contacts  were  often  on  a  personal  friendship,  rather  than 
merely  a  citizen-office  holder  basis. 

January,  February,  and  March,  1970,  were  months  of 
intensive  activity  in  V/ashington  by  thobc  opposed  to  BASF. 
Charles  Fraser  summarized  the  months  by  saying:     "The  Madison 
Hotel  in  Washington  was  practically  the  winter  camp  of  the 
Hilton  Head  Island  contingent,  who  fanned  out  each  day  to  the 
various  offices."!^     Among  other  things,   fanning  out  each  day 
included  having  breakfast  with  Harry  Dent   (Special  Counsel  to 
the  President).     This  would  not  seem  to  be  too  difficult  to 
arrange  when  one  considers  that  Charles  Fraser  and  Harry  Dent 
had  been  college  roommates.     Also  present  at  the  breakfast 
was  Elisha  Walker  (mentioned  above).     Walker  played  a  role 
completely  disproportionate  to  the  publicity  he  received. 
Walker : 

has  contributed  heavily  to  American  political  campaigns 
over  the  years,  directly,  openly,  to  the  various  Repub- 
lican causes.     He  is  very  interested  in  parks,  goes  on 
National  Parks  service  junkets  and  tours  and  quite  some 
time  before  the  issue  was  fully  joined,  after  more  and 
more  information  came  out  on  BASF,  and  he  got  reports 
from  Germany,  he  concluded  that  he  was  going  to  fight, 
so  agreed  to  contribute  funds  as  necessary.     He  told  me 
that  he  had  relatively  few  passions  left  and  fighting 
BASF  had  now  become  his  great  passion,  and  that  he ^ d  be 
darned  if  that  was  going  to  spoil  this  particular  area 
and  so  he  started  diligently  on  this.     He  had  his  New 
York  law  firms  go  to  work.     He  had  all  his  various 
alliances  and  liaisons  at  work  on  it.     He  sec  up  the 
meeting  with  Glasgow.  15 

The  payoff  came  in  late  March  when  Secretary  Hickel 
sent  his  "warning"  letter  to  Hans  Lautensch ^ager •  The 
letter  was  more  than  a  month  in  the  drafting  stage.  Eugene 
Jensen  began  circulation  of  the  first  draft  as  early  as 
February  19.     He  said: 

I  think  that  my  immediate  office  was  responsible  for 
almost  all  of  the  actual  arranging  of  the  conferences 
that  were  held  in  initiating  an  action,  or  drafting 
of  the  first  letter  that  went  forward  for  Secretary 
Hickel ^s  signature  and  for  explaining  and  defending 
why  such  a  letter  should  go  forward. 

Available  evidence  supports  Jensen's  claim.     On  March  2^, 
Hickel  mailed  the  letter  to  Lautenschlager ,  indicating  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  had  two  Major  concerns:     (1)  Water 
Quality,  and   (2)  Channel  Dredging.     He  cautioned  that  the 


15 


water  in  the  Victoria  Bluff  area  was  presently  of  very  high 
quality  and  that  Interior  had  the  right  to  intei'vene  and 
keep  it  that  way  because  the  water  quality  standards  of 
South  Carolina  were  Joint  State-Federal  standards  and  could 
only  be  changed  with  the  agreement  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.     Hickel  also  cautioned  that  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposals  for  channel  dredging  came  through  his  office  and 
he  would  vigorously  oppose  dredging  which  might  damage  the 
wildlife  of  the  estuary.     A  copy  of  the  letter,  along  with 
a  suggestion  that  HEW  might  want  to  get  involved  because  of 
the  possibility  of  air  pollution,  was  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch.     A  letter  was 
simultaneously  sent  to  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stanley  Rescr, 
notifying  him  that  Interior  would  oppose  any  channelisation 
of  Port  Royal  Sound  and  the  Colleton  River. 


CONCLUSION 


It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  BASF  opposition  to  sit 
back  and  pat  each  other  on  the  back,  but  the  major  objective 
of  their  Washington  operation  was  achieved.     For  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  Secretary  Hickel's  letter  was  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  final  decision  by  BASF  to  not  locate 
at  Victoria  Bluff.     The  fact  that  BASF  vjas  controlled  from 
Ludwigshaven  probably  helped  the  opposition,   because  without 
exception  those  interviewed  noted  that  BASF  officials 
thought  in  terms  which  regarded  high  level  government  state- 
ments as  definitive  and  final;   they  did  not  understand  th^ 
operation  of  Federalism  in  the  United  States  and  attributed 
power  to  a  Cabinet  officer  considerably  beyond  that  which  he 
actually  has  in  our  system  of  government.  Consequently, 
when  BASF  officials  from  Germany  met  in  New  York  on  April  6, 
1970,  to  determine  their  response  to  Hickel's  letter,  they 
decided  to  give  up  the  project  rather  than  fight  the  U.  S. 
Government.     They  announced  a  mere  delay  in  plans  at  the 
time,  but  it  seems  beyond  refutation  that  the  final  de- 
cision was  made  on  April  6,  and  that  decision  was  the  one 
desired  by  the  interest  groups  opposing  them. 
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ATTITUDES  OF  CABIN  CREEK  RESIDENTS 
TOWARD  WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT* 


INTRODUCTION 


Tlie  fundamental  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
significant  problems  of  Cabin  Creek  area.     This  investigation  also 
attempted  to  show  the  effect  of  socioeconomic  variables  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  Cabin  Creek  residents  toward  water  resources  development. 

The  Cabin  Creek  area  consists  of  small  communities  lying  along- 
side the  stream,  which  enters  the  Kanawha  River  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Charleston,  West  Virginia.     The  population  of  the  Cabin  Creek  aren. 
in  1970  was  5,490,  a  sharp  decrease,  from  its  boom  years  of  1910-1940, 
vividly  revealed  by  the  skeletons  of  aged  buildings,  many  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  vines.     There  are  few,  if  any,  public  services  in  the 
narrow  hollow,  no  public  sewage  or  water  services  or  public  trans- 
portation.    A  few  sma' 1  grocery  stores  are  available  to  the  people 
along  with  a  hardware  store  and  a  State  liquor  store. 

The  Cabin  Creek  area  shared  the  national  and  regional  pattern 
of  high  level  of  production  of  coal  during  World  War  I  and  after  a  post 
war  adjustment  continued  at  a  high  level  during  much  of  the  1920's. 
However,  the  depression  decade  saw  output  fall  to  a  low  until  the 
military  production  for  World  War  II  stimulated  the  economy.     The  pro- 
duction of  coal  reached  a  new  high  in  the  nation  during  the  years  1944 
to  1949.     Since  these  years,  the  production  has  had  an  irregular  trend. 
The  production  level  responds  to  the  level  of  demand.     Many  factors 
enter  into  the  changes  in  the  demand  for  coal  from  a  given  area;  i.e. 
competition  from  other  production  areas  in  the  United  States,  competition 
from  other  types  of  fuel,  competition  from  other  countries  who  are  pro- 
ducing coal,  and  the  economic  fluctuations  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  coal  market  is  very  sensitive  to  these  and  other  factors  and  coal 
producl^ion  can  and  has  changed  quite  abruptly  nationally  and  in  local 
areas  . 

In  addition  to  responding  to  these  changes  in  the  economy  the 
people  of  Cabin  Creek  were  effected  by  other  changes  which  influenced 
their  way  and  style  of  living.    World  War  II  had  the  dual  effect  of 
taking  many  young  people  into  the  A:^med  Forces  and  creating  a  greater 


For  further  analysis  see:  Ford,  Thomas  R.  The  Southern  Appal a- 
chian  Region:  A  Survey ,  University  of  Kentucky  Press:  Lexington,  1967, 
Chapter  7. 

*This  is  a  modified  version  of  the  report  which  was  submitted  to 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  November  1972. 
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demand  for  coal.     MoclianizatiOTi  in  the  coal  industry  \vd'6  oiiiibied  it 
to  produce  more  coal  while  hiring  fewer  men  and  has  creatcnl  much  un- 
employment even  wlien  the  production  of  coal  is  j  ncreas  i  n^; ,     The  con- 
tinuous mining  machines  were  introduced  in  the  1940^s  and  have  ])een 
increasingly  used  during  recent  yours  in  the  larger  mines .  Varying 
in  size,  some  of  theses  macliines  \/ill  cost  over  $100^000  each  and 
can  mine  as  much  as  e.iglit  ton.s  of  coal  per  minute.     Tne  use  of  these 
machines  usually  reduces  th'c  number  of  men  employed.     'H^ns  fewer  men 
can  produce  more  coal.     'Inis  is  one  of  the  mjor  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in -the  number  of  people  in  Cabin  Creek  during  recent  years. 
Smaller  mines  cannot  n)oot  tj\e  competition  of  larger  ones  aiKi  operate 
mostly  in  times  of  great  dcjuand  and  high  prices. 

As  has  boon  indicated,  t'lv,:  coal  companies  not  only  ou'riod  the 
mines  but  also  in  many  cases  owned  the  houses  the  people  lived  in, 
the  stores  the  people  used  to  buy  their  food  and  clothingj  and 
furnished  many  of  the  social  services  needed  by  the  people.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  most  of  the  coal  companies  have 
sold  their  houses  and  many  of  the  community  propertieSj  i.e.j  tennis 
courts  J  swimming  pools^  recreation  facilitieSj  parkSj  etc.  to  either 
individuals  or  real  estate  companies.    Since  the  coal  companies  main- 
tained these  facilities  in  many  cominunities  j  including  the  Cabin  Creek 
area,  most  have  fallen  into  disrepair  and  are  no  longer  used. 

Tl\e  social  structure  which  developed  around  the  coal  camp 
neighborhood  or  community  quickly  disintegrated  when  the  companies 
changed  their  role  and  in  many  places  there  is  little  coherence  or 
identity  in  the  new  situation.     Living  in  small  and  soiDewhat  isolated 
neighborhoods  J  the  people  find  themselves  with  little  potential  in- 
fluence at  the  county  seat.     Hie  response  to  their  need  for  better 
schools  J  roads  J  public  facilities  often  falls  either  on  deaf  ears  or 
at  "he  end  of  a  long  list  of  priorities  in  a  limited  county  budget. 
This  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  feel  an  identifi- 
cation with  their  homes  or  neighborhoods  and  to  develop  a  pride  in 
their  living  situation,     llie  limited  opportunity  for  jobs  in  the  area 
forces  most  of  the  young  people  to  leave.    Cabin  Creek  shares  this  pro- 
blem with  the  many  other  similar  areas  throughout  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Region.    Field  studies  reveal  that  there  is  no  over-all  organi- 
zation that  coordinates  the  work  in  the  total  Cabin  Creek  area. 
Several  agencies  work  in  the  area  and  their  services  are  available 
to  its  residents. 

During  the  middle  1960 's  several  neighborhood  groups  were 
developed  under  a  program  called  Action  for  Appalachian  Youth,  lliey 
were  effective  as  long  as  the  program  was  funded  from  1965  to  1965. 
In  most  cases  these  groups  have  ceased  to  exist.    Tlie  Upper  Kanawha 
Valley  Improvement  Council j  Inc.  is  conducting  a  program  in  several 
neighborhoods  and  has  a  concern  for  the  entire  Cabin  Creek  area. 
While  coal  miners  are  well  paid  for  the  time  they  work,  many  work 
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less  tlian  200  days  a  year  which  means  that  the  incomes  vary  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000  per  year  which  is  a  relatively  small  income  when 
a  large  family  needs  to  be  supported.    iMining  is  also  a  dangerous 
occupation  and  even  with  improved  laws  the  accident  and  death  rates 
remain  relatively  high.    Occupational  hazards,  such  as  the  ^'Black 
Lung'^  disease  have  only  recently  been  recognized  as  a  major  problem 
facing  those  who  work  in  the  mines.    Because  of  the  high  percentage 
of  older  people  and  of  children,  the  number  of  people  depending  upon 
welfare  and  food  stamps  is  unusually  high.    The  distance  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  creek  to  Qiarleston,  the  county  seat,  with  no  pub- 
lic transportation  presents  a  problem  for  some  people  to  use  the 
services  that  are  offered.     Beginning  with  the  depression  years  and 
extending  through  the  World  War  II  years,  including  the  mechanization 
of  the  mining  industj.y,  ^.'abin  Creek  has  maintained  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment.     This  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  many  young  people 
to  leave  in  search  of  employment.    Some  who  have  remained  have  been 
forced  onto  the  welfare  role,s,  especially  the  older  people,  mothers 
with  younger  children  and  those  who  are  disabled  or  handicapped. 
Living  on  welfare  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  many  of  the  people. 

The  Cabin  Creek  area  tends  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  with 
several  small  neighborhoods  in  each  part.    Tlie  dividing  line  between 
the  two  parts  is  in  the  Rhonda,  Sharon,  Miami,  Dawes  section.  From 
this  section  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  many  of  the  people  work  in 
Charleston  in  schools,  industrial  concerns,  government  offices  or 
in  private  business.     From  this  section  to  the  head  of  the  creek 
most  of  the  people  are  associated  with  the  minec.     In  the  past 
mining  has  been  performed  up  and  down  the  '*.reek,  especially  strip, 
drift  and  slope  mining.    Today  the  major  mining  activity  is  concen- 
trated in  the  head  of  the  hollows  above  Decota  and  Kayford,  and  con- 
sists of  shaft  or  deep  mining.     The  larger  neighborhoods  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  to  its  head  are  Cabin  Creek,  Dry  Branch,  Rhonda, 
Sharon,  Miami,  Dawes,  Giles,  Coal,  Ohley,  Esk'dale,  Leewood,  Quarrier, 
Decota,  Carbon  and  Kayford. 

Industries  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  provide  employment  for  many 
people  living  in  the  Cabin  Creek  area.     Efforts  to  attract  industry 
have  met  with  only  modest  success  in  recent  years.    There  is  little 
hard  and  factual  information  that  would  be  the  basis  for  a  very 
optimistic  prediction  for  a  larger  growth  in  population  in  the  Cabin 
Creek  area  in  the  near  futUx'e. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  War  on  Poverty  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  living  in  the  Cabin  Creek  area.     The  people 
have  participated  in  a  variety  of  programs  sponsored  by  this  govern- 
mental effort.    Several  individual  lives  have  been  influenced  by 
participating  in  Head  Start,  neighborhood  youth  corps,  working  with 
VISTA  workers  and  sharing  in  the  economic  development  programs  spon- * 
sored  by  different  agencies.    The  field  studies  done  would  suggest 
that  beyond  assisting  these  individuals  there  has  been  little  impact 
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on  the  economic  problems  facing  the  people  or  on  the  need  for  social 
structures  to  replace  those  which  existed  during  the  earlier  days 
when  the  coal  companies  and  the  unions  provided  them.     This  was  not 
because  of  lack  of  effort  but  largelv  because  the  programs  were  so 
short  lived  and  often  were  hastily  planned  and  not  followed  up.  For 
these  reasons  the  long  range  impact  on  Cabin  Creek  and  similar  areas 
was  minimal. 

Those  persons  belonging  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  had 
their  medical  cards  and  retirement  benefits  which  have  been  an  i.^por- 
tant  part  of  their  lives.    The  United  Mine  Workers  has  been  a  spokes- 
man in  dealing  with  the  company.     In  recent  years  because  of  the 
smaller  number  of  members  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  not  had  an 
important  effect  upon  the  area  as  it  once  had.    This  has  contributed 
to  the  lack  of  social  organization  in  the  area  that  has  been  mentioned. 
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DATA  AND  METHODS 


Data  for  this  investigation  were  obtained  from  the  residents 
of  Cabin  Creek,  West  Virginia,    The  entire  Cabin  Creek  area  was 
separated  into  sixteen  parts,  consisting  of  1,402  occupied  dwellings. 
A  systematic  random  sample  of  every  third  household  was  selected  and 
scheduled  for  interviews.    The  questionnaire  included  information  con- 
cerning attitudes  of  Cabin  Creek  residents  toward  water  resource  de- 
velopment, and  concerning  several  economic,  social  and  cultural 
variables. 

T\\e  interviews  were  conducted  by  a  group  of  trained  college 
students  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  personnel  from  the 
research  and  statistics  unit  of  the  Department  of  Employment  Security 
and  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  Marshall  University. 

The  dependent  variable  studied  was  attitude  of  Cabin  Creek 
residents  toward  water  resource  development  which  was  measured  in 
terms  of  sixteen  statements.    The  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether  they  agreed,  disagreed,  or  were  undecided  concerning  these 
sixteen  stateinents,    ITie  independent  variables  considered  were: 
place  of  residence;  employment  status;  occupational  status;  place 
of  work;  educational  attainment;  type  of  industry;  age;  sex;  marital 
status;  organizational  involvement;  income;  type  of  reading  material; 
type  of  television  or  ladio  programs;  type  of  organizational  involve- 
ment; and  identification  with  the  Cabin  Creek  area. 

The  attitudes  of  Cabin  Creek  residents  were  ranked  in  accordance 
with  the  proportion  of  their  agreement  on  these  sixteen  statements. 
Spearman's  rank  order  correlation  (rg)  was  computed  for  each  table 
composed  of  two  categories  and,  for  tables  with  more  than  two  cate- 
gories, Kendall  W  was  computed.     It  is  consistent  to  use  Spearman's 
r^  and  Kendall  W  for  the  same  set  of  data  as  Kendall  W  bears  a  linear 
relationship  to  the  average  r    taken  over  all  categories  (Siegel : 
1956:229) ,2  ^ 


"^Siegel ,  Sidney  Nonparametric  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral 
Sciences,  New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1956, 
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FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Table  1  contains  the  ranking  of  water  resource  problems  by 
Cabin  Creek  residents,  .  Ranking  highest  among  water  resource  pro- 
blems was  "A  community  improvement  program  would  make  this  area  a 
more  beautiful  place  to  live"  (86.30%).    The  second  highest  ranking 
was  given  to  **Do  you  think  that  new  industry  in  Cabin  Creek  would 
be  desirable?"     (80.10%)     Other  resource  problems  were  ranked  as 
follows:     the  third  -  "A  garbage  pickup  and  sanitary  sewer  system 
are  needed  in  Cabin  Creek"  (71.32%);  the  fourth  -  "Pollution  is 
the  mcst  serious  water  problem  in  Cabin  Creek"  (70.80%);  and  the 
fifth  -  "Lack  of  leisure  time  activity  is  the  most  serious  problem 
in  Cabin  Creek"  (70.03%)  . 

In  decreasing  order  the  statements  least  agreed  with  are: 
"The  railroad  and  highway  bridge  across  Cabin  Creek  contributes 
to  the  flood  problem"  (45.22%) ;  "The  water  supply  problem  is  caused 
by  inadequate  wells"  (45.22%);  "Sufficient  retail  goods  and  services 
are  available  in  the  Cabin  Creek  area"  (44.44%);  and  that  "A  reason- 
able solution  to  the  water  supply  problem  would  be  to  develop  new 
resources  such  as  a  lake"  (43.93%). 

Among  the  causes  for  water  problems,  pollution  seemed  to  be 
the  most  important  while  flooding  was  ranked  next  in  importance. 
Lack  of  good  water  was  seen  as  the  least  important  water  problem. 

Furthermore,  Table  1  illustrates  the  rankings  by  residents 
of  two  geographical  areas:    Ohley-Eskdale  and  Rhonda-Sharon-Miami- 
Dawes.     It  is  evident  that  there  are  significant  relationships  be- 
tween rankings  on  all  three  categories  (W  =  .9484)  and  between  the 
two  geographical  areas  (r    =  .9027)  at  the  .001  level.  Concerning 
water  resource  problems  there  are  some  differences  in  the  rankings 
of  th3  two  geographical  areas  on  individual  statements  but  the  per- 
centage differences  do  not  seem  significant.     The  two  statements 
that  are  ranked  the  highest  are:     "A  community  improvement  program 
would  make  this  area  a  more  beautiful  place  to  live"  and  "Do  you 
think  that  new  industry  in  Cabin  Creek  would  be  desirable?".  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  residents  of  Cabin  Creek  desire  overall 
change  rather  than  changes  in  one  specific  area  of  water  resource 
development.     In  addition,  it  suggests  that  improvement  be  aimed 
at  the  causes  of  the  problems  rather  than  at  the  symptoms  of  poor 
watershed  development. 

The  two  statements  least  often  agreed  with  by  the  total  respon- 
dents and  respondents  from  the  two  geographical  areas  were  the  avail- 
ability of  retail  goods  and  services  and  a  solution  to  the  water 
supply  problem  is  to  develop  new  sources  of  water  such  as  a  lake. 


Table  2  shows  similar  rankings  by  employed  and  unemployed 
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residents  of  Cabin  Creek  (^r    =   .6219)  except  on  some  statements  re- 
lated to  water  resource  development,    Tlie  employed  group  stress  the 
need  for  a  community  improvement  program  and  development  of  new  in- 
dustry.    But  surprisingly  the  unemployed  residents  ranked  this  latter 
need  much  lower  (60.00%)  than  did  the  employed  group  (80.30%).     It  can 
be  assumed  that  unemployed  people  feel  suited  only  for  one  occupation 
(coal  mining)  or  do  not  feel  qualified  for  jobs  in  other  industries. 

Tlie  unemployed  and  employed  residents  differ  substantially  on 
the  availability  of  goods  and  services  in  the  Cabin  Creek  area.  Only 
39.41%  of  the  employed  group  agreed  with  the  statement  while  60.00% 
of  the  unemi^loyed  group  agreed.    This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  unemployed  are  less  able  to  afford  anything  more  than  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  which  are  available  in  the  Cabin  Creek  area. 

Another  substantial  difference  between  rankings  of  the  employed 
residents  and  unemployed  residents  is  found  on  the  favorability  of 
cleaning  out  Cabin  Creek  and  doing  nothing  more.    Of  the  unemployed 
people  80%  agreed  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  solve  the  water  problems 
of  Cabin  Creek  while  only  49.26%  of  the  employed  people  agreed  with  ' 
this  solution. 

Table  3  reveals  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  rankings 
of  all  occupational  categories  (W  =  .7098).     A  community  improvement 
program  and  new  retail  goods  and  services  are  ranked  significantly 
higher  by  all  occupational  categories.    These  two  problems  rank  lower 
in  the  processing  occupational  category. 

Table  4  shows  significantly  high  correlations  between  the  rank- 
ings of  different  statements  and  educational  level  (W  =  .7138).  The 
group  agreed  that  the  need  for  community  improvement  and  for  new  in- 
dustry are  the  most  important  problems  in  Cabin  Creek  area.    The  fol- 
lowing four  statements  were  agreed  with  least  often  by  all  educational 
categories:     (i)  Cabin  Creek  has  sufficient  retail  goods  and  services, 
(ii)  that  inadequate  wells  are  responsible  for  water  problems,  (iii) 
that  cleaning  out  Cabin  Creek  and  doing  nothing  more  is  the  solution, 
and  (iv)  that  new  water  supplies  will  solve  the  problem. 

Only  one  individual  statement  was  ranked  differently  by  levels 
cf  educational  attainment:     "Lack  of  leisure  time  activity  is  the  most 
serious  problem  in  Cabin  Creek"  (See  Appendix) .    The  residents  with 
college  education  (13+)  ranked  the  statement  lower  (44.44%)  than  did 
the  residents  with  no  education  (68.75%),  the  "1  -  4"  year  category 
(65.85%),  the  "5  -  8"  year  category  (68.75%),  and  the  "9  -  12"  year 
category  (73.44%)  . 

Table  5  shows  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
rankings  by  resident's  membership  in  organizations  (r    =  .6862).  All 
groups  ranked  the  need  for  a  community  improvement  program  and  the 
need  for  new  industry  as  the  most  important  problems  in  the  area.  On 
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"Flooding  is  the  :nos t  serious  \rdtor  pi^obloin  in  Cabin  Creek''  and  "llie 
water  supply  problem  is  caused  by  inadequate  wells"  those  bo  longing 
to  one  or  two  organizations  ranked  these  statements  higivor  trru.m  did 
those  belonging  to  three  or  more  organizations.    Those  residents  be- 
longing to  thiee  or  more  organizations  ranked  "The  railroad  and  high- 
way bridges  across  Cabin  Creek  contribute  to  the  flood  problem"  and  -> 
"The  pollution  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  garbage  pickup" 
higher  than  did  residents  belonging  to  one  or  two  organizations. 
There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  these  two  groups  differ  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  water  problems  in  Cabin  Creek. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  rankings  of  water 
resource  problems  by  income  groups  as  seen  in  Table  6  (W  =  ,8446).  Ali 
of  the  income  groups  ranked  the  need  for  community  improvement  higher 
than  other  water  resource  problems.     The  lower  income  groups  ranked  the 
need  for  new  industry  much  higher  than  the  higher  income  groups  ($15,000+), 
Again,  all  income  groups  agreed  that  inadequate  wells  are  not  necessarily 
a  cause  of  water  problems,  that  developing  new  sources  of  water  will  not 
solve  the  water  problem,  and  that  retail  goods  and  services  are  not 
abundant  in  Cabin  Creek  area. 

Table  7  presents  the  rankings  of  water  resource  problems  by 
respondents  according  to  types  of  organizations.    Overall,  the  resi- 
dents rank  the  sixteen  statements  similarly  regardless  of  organizational 
involvement  (W  =  ,8877).    Tne  only  difference  on  the  rankings  of  the 
statements  is  found  for  "Lack  of  good  water  is  the  most  serious  problem 
in  Cabin  Creek"  and  "Flooding  is  the  most  serious  water  problem  in  Cabin 
Creek."    Residents  belonging  to  a  church  agree  more  often  with  the  above 
two  statements  than  do  those  who  belong  to  a  church  as  well  as  other 
organi  zations . 

Surprisingly,  in  Table  S  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
the  ranking  of  the  statements  by  degree  of  identification  with  the 
area  (W  =  .9042) .    However,  again  there  are  small  differences  among 
rankings  on  individual  statements.    As  usual,  all  groups  had  a  high 
degree  of  agreement  on  the  need  for  community  improvement  and  the 
need  for  new  industry.    Ilie  only  exception  here  is  on  the  "high"  identi- 
fication group  agrees  less  often  (68.97-6)  with  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  new  industry  than  did  the  "low"  (81,86-6)  and  the  "moderate"  groups 
(79.55%).    The  "low"  identification  category  agreed  with  the  statement 
that  "Flooding  is  the  most  serious  water  problem  in  Cabin  Creek"  more 
often  (77.43%)  t'^an  did  the  "moderate"  category  (60.61%)  and  the"high" 
category  (51.72%).     Tlie  "high"  identification  group  agreed  more  often 
that  "Lack  of  good  water  is  the  most  serious  water  problem  in  Cabin 
Creek"  (72.41%)  than  did  the  "low"  (65.04%)  or  "moderate"  (56.06%) 
group.     Furthermore,  che  "\igh"  identification  group  was  iwre  likely 
to  agree  that  "Pollution  is  the  most  serious  water  problem  in  Cabin 
Creek'^  (82.76%)  than  were  the  "low"  (73.45%)  and  "jiioderate"  (63.64%)- 
groups . 

Perhaps  the  high  attachment  with  the  area  of  the  "high" 
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identification  group  causes  these  residents  to  notice  pollution  as 
a  detriment  to  the  area  more  often  than  those  residents  less  attached 
to  Cabin  Creek.     That  the  highly  a'.-tached  residents  agree  less  often 
that  new  industry  is  desirable  than  do  the  "moderate"  and  "low" 
categories  may  further  indicate  that  the  "low"  category  residents 
are  more  concerned  with  making  a  living  in  Cabin  Creek  while  the 
"high"  residents  are  less  concerned  with  economics  and  more  worried 
about  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
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.  Slfivfri/XRY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  study  reveals  that  there  are  few  significant  di  'fcrences 
among  the  residents  of  Cabin  Creek  in  their  attitudes  toward  water 
•resource  development.    Tlie  findings  of  other  studies  concerning  re- 
source development  are  in  contrast  with  the  findings  of  this  investi- 
gation.   Dasgupta  (1967:8)  found  that  education  and  level  of  living 
were  significantly  related  to  attitudes  toward,  watershed  development.^ 
Peterson  and  Ross  (1971:32-5)  also  found  that  age,  education,  organi- 
zational membersliip,  level  of  livings  and  employment  status  are 
significantly  relr»ted  to  attitudes  toward  watershed  c^evclopmcnt . 
However,  the/  found  tliat  type  of  occupation  is  not  significantly  re- 
lated to  attitudes  toward  watershed  development. 

Ilie  difference  between  the  present  study  and  the  other  studies 
mentioned  arc  due  to  the  difference  between  the  characteristics  and 
experiences  of  the  populations  studied.  It  appears  that  socio-economic 
and  demographic  variables  do  not  appreciably  affect  residents  attitudes 
toward  watershed  development  in  Cabin  Creek ^  West  Virginia.  'Ihe  funda- 
mental objectives  of  this  study  have  been  to  analyze  specific  problems 
rather  than  to  assess  the  overall  favorability  of  watershed  development. 

The  residents  of  Cabin  Creek  feel  that  for  the  development  of 
their  area  that  only  a  piece  meal  approach  is  not  sufficient.  They 
suggest  an  overall  community  improvement  proq;ram  as  the  highest  ranking 
problem  and  the  establishment  of  new  industry  as  the  second  highest 
ranking  problem.    This  suggests  that  high  unemployment  and  limited  job 
opportunities  in  the  area  force  many  young  people  to  leave  their  homes 
in  search  of  work.     The  third  ranked  problem,  "garbage  pick-up  and  a 
sanitary  sewer  system,"  and  the  fourth  ranked  problem,  ^'pollution" 
suggest  that  the  cleaning  of  the  Creek  and  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  causes  of  pollution  are  closely  related  to  the  total  development  of 
Cabin  Creek. 

The  people  of  Cabin  Creek  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  physical 
problems  that  face  them  but  also  of  the  problems  that  face  their  social 
living  as  is  indicated  by  their  ranking  of  "lack  of  leisure  time  acti- 
vity."   It  is  clear  that  the  residents  of  Cabin  Creek  think  that  an 
overall  development  approach  to  their  problem  is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed.   The  problems  are  so  interrelated  that  they  must  be  approached 
together  even  if  a  system  of  priorities  is  necessary  anJ  desirable. 


Dasgupta,  Satadal,  1967.    Attitudes  of  Local  Residents  Toward 
Watershed  Development.    State  College,  Mississippi:    Mississippi  State 
University. 

"^Peterson,  John  W.,  Jr.  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  1971.  Changing 
Attitudes  Toward  Watershed  Development.    State  College,  Mississippi: 
Mississippi  State  University. 
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AN  INTERPRETATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
MATERIAL  COSTS  OF  RESERVOIR  CONSTRUCTION-^ 

by 

Joseph  F.  Donnermeyer 
Peter  F.  Korsching 
Rabel  J,  Burdge 

Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Kentucky  (Lexington) 

Multi-purpose  reservoirs  are  presently  justified  on  the  basis  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis.    Costs  of  construction  and  land  purchase  are  balanced  against 
such  benefits  as  reduced  flood  damage ,  improved  water  supply  and  increased 
recreational  opportunities.     If  the  above  items  yield  a  favorable  benefit 
equation  and  funds  are  available>  the  reservoir  is  proposed. 

Multi-purpose  reservoirs  may  be  classified  under  the  rubric  of  planned 
social  change.     Planned  social  chanj^e  is  defined  as  a  situation  in  which  outside 
groups  or  agencies  attempt  to  initiate  and  carry  through  developmental  programs 
within  specific  physical  or  social  system  boundaries.    The  goal  of  planned  social 
change  is  to  improve  the  "quality  of  life'*  and  the  ''social  well-being"  of  the 
target  population. 

Despite  policy  statements  outlined  above  planned  social  change  as  it  pre- 
sently operates  in  rural  areas  does  not  take  account  of  effects  on  the  human 
population.    Merton  has  shown,  that  in  all  purposive  social  action,  there  are 
unanticipated  consequences.    Often  times  the  individual's  or  agency's  concern 
x^ith  the  foreseen  immediate  consequences  excludes  the  consideration  of  future 
and  other  consequences  of  the  same  development  act  (Merton,  1936:901).  This 
paper  is  concerned  with  two  unanticipated  consequences  of  planned  social  change, 
namely  change  in  the  economic  and  material  lives  of  the  target  population, 

*Paper  presented  before  the  Rural  Sociology  Section  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  Agriculture  Workers,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  February  5-7,  1973.  Respectively 
Research  Assistant,  Research  Assistant,  and  Associate  Professor «  Department  of 
O   Sociology,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
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The  particular  planned  ;;ocial  change  is  the  construction  of  a  large 
multi-purpose  reservoir  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.     The  reservoir  is 
located  in  the  coal  region  ol:  Ea^itern  Kentucky  in  Knolt  County. 

FOCUS  OF  TliE  PROBLEM 

The  manifest  intentions  of  a  planned  chanf^e  project  cannot  include  all 
possible  consequences.     These  "hidden**  consequences  may  be  either  detrimental 
or  beneficial  for  the  target  population.     This  paper  will  delineate  the  nature 
of  such  consequences  for  persons  forced  to  relocate  because  of  the  rei>ervoir. 
Most  particularly  v;e  are  concerned  with  unanticipated  changes  in  the  economic 
and  material  v/ell-being  of  the  individuals  and  the  families, 

IThen  reservoir  projects  involve  the  relocation  of  families,  the  laws  of 
eminent  domain  and  just  compensation  require  the  establishment  of  procedures 
to  insure  the  economic  and  material  v/ell-being  of  the  forced  migrants  (Kentucky 
Lav7  Journal,  1970:750).    An  additional  benefit  of  this  paper  will  be  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (the  agency  responsible  for  reloca- 
tion) in  achieving  the  objective  of  just  compensation  in  one  case  example. 

SOURCE  OF  JATk 

Selection  of  the  Sample 

Due  to  land  inundation  and  highway  relocation  the  construction  of  a  multi- 
purpose dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Carr  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River  required  a 
large  number  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  to  be  moved.    An  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Real  Estate  Office  showed  that  a 
total  of  265  relocated  families  and  unrelated  individuals  v/ere  affected.  The 
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Corps  maintains  a  complete  case  history  from  first  contact  and  property 

1 

appraisal  to  disposition        the  linal  resettlement  payment.      These  records 
included  a  recent  address  and  some  basic  background  information.     Corps  files 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  contacting  respondents- 
Develo-^ment  of  the  Questionnaire 

A  structured  questionnaire  was  designed  to  expand  the  Corps  histories  and 
to  obtain  additional  information  about  the  respondents.     Information  included 
personal  characterif^ticc  such  as  age  and  sex,  socioeconomic  characteristics  such 
as  occupation,  education  and  income,  and  attitudes  toward  the  reservoir  and 
toward  the  programs  of  the  federal  government.     A  large  portion  of  the  question- 
naire v/as  devotcid  to  life  situations,  both  subjective  and  objective,  of  the 
respondents  before  and  after  relocation  and  the  type  and  extent  of  changes 
that  relocation  produced  for  the  affected  persons.     Many  of  the  nuestions 
V7ere  open-ended  and  interviev/ers  were  instructed  to  record  an  antedoctal 
remarks  of  the  respondents. 

The  questionnaire  V7as  pre-tested  by  interviev7ing  persons  being  moved  in 
another  reservoir  project  in  Kentucky.     Both  pre-test  and  interview  population 
V7ere  located  in  the  low-income  coal  regions  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Collection  of  Data 

The  questionnaire  V7as  administered  through  personal  interviewing  by  four 
graduate  students  from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Department  of  Sociology, 
in  the  summer  of  1971.    All  but  27  of  the  respondents  hid  remained  within  the 


^A  few  case  histories  were  not  complete.     Some  property  ovmers  had  not 
accepted  the  Corps  of  Engineers  offers  and  the  cases  V7ere  pending  in  court, 


area.     Of  an  original  population  in  1967  of  265  families  and  unrelated 
individuals,  200  questionnaires  were  completed. 

ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  RELOCATION 

Without  doubt,  economic  well-being  represents  the  central  interest  of 
most  people  (Moore,  1963:88).     This  section  of  the  paper  analyzes  economic 
adjustments  accompanying  forced  migration.     Specifically ,  the  following 
empirical  areas  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  effect  of  relocation  on  the 
economic  situation  of  the  family  and  unrelated  individuals. 

1.  Respondents  general  impressions  regarding  whether  their  financial 
situation  had  improved  or  worsened  as  a  result  of  the  move. 

2.  In  line  with  the  above,  v;hether  or  not  the  move  had  been  responsible 
for  the  change. 

3.  A  discussion  of  which  aspects  of  their  financial  situation  had 
deteriorated  as  a  result  of  the  move. 

4.  General  changes  in  their  indebtedness  level. 
Respondent  reasons  for  increased  indebtedness. 

6.    An  analysis  of  the  persons  most  likely  to  experience  increased 

indebtedness  as  a  result  of  forced  migration. 
Change  in  Financial  Situation 

When  questioned  about  the  over-all  change  in  their  financial  situation 
before  and  after  relocation,  one-third  of  the  respondents  ansv/ered  that  it  had 
"worsened/'    Forty-four  percent,  or  a  little  less  than  half  responded  that  it 
had  ncu  changed  and  over  twenty-one  percent  stated  that  their  financial 
situation  had  improved  as  a  result  of  the  move.     This  question  was  included 
as  a  filter  question  designed  primarily  to  direct  the  respondents  to  this 
aspect  o2  their  life  situation.     Financial  change  could  be  caused  by  a  variety 


of  reasons. 
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TABLE  1  -  Response  to  the  question  "Do  you  feel  that  your  financial 
situation  has  changed  any  since  you  moved?" 

Worsened      Remained  Same      Improved      No  Response  Total 

Frequency  67  88  43  2  200 

Percent  33.5  44.0  21.5  1.0  100.0 


We  then  asked  the  persons  who  had  indicated  that  their  financial  situation 
had  changed,  V7hether  this  was  due  to  the  move  (table  i.).    About  60  percent  of 
the  persons  ^-/hose  financial  situation  had  changed  for  the  v/orse  blamed  the  move. 
The  remaining  did  not  blame  the  move  or  did  noc  knov;.     Of  the  persons  whose 
financial  picture  had  improved,  twenty  percent  cited  the  relocation  as  the 
reason. 

In  a  very  general  manner,  these  simple  findings  suggest  that  for  those 
persons,  relocated  due  to  reservoir  construction,  the  move  is  mere  likely  to 
be  blamed  if  the  financial  situation  worsened,  and  other  causes  cited  if  the 
financial  situation  improved. 


TABLE  2  -  Response  to  the  question  "If  your  financial  situation  lias  changed, 
was  it  because  of  relocation?" 


Response                                       Frequency  Percent  lotal 

A)  Worsened  67 

1)  Yes  39  58.2 

2)  No  26  38.8 

3)  Doesn't  know  2  3,0 

B)  Improved  43 

1)  Yes  9  20.9 

2)  No  34  79.1 

3)  Doesn't  know  0  0.0 
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TABLE  3  -  Response  to  the  question  "In  what  areas  has  your  financial 
situation  changed?" 


Total  (those  whose  financial 
situation  has  changed) 

A)  Worsened 

1)  Relocation  Related  Activities 

a)  no  garden  at  new  location 

b)  higher  rent  at  new  location 

c)  improvements  on  house  or 
property  at  nev/  location 

d)  cose  of  relocation 

e)  decrease  in  business 
volume  at  nev;  location 
compared  to  old  location 

f)  added  cost  of  transportation 
to  work 

2)  Non-relocation  related 
activities 

a)  loss  or  injury  of  working 
spouse 

b)  higher  cost  of  living 
(inflation) 

c)  retirement 

d)  deciease  in  government 
assistance  (social  security, 
old  age  pension,  etc.) 

3)  Other  (unspecified)" 

B)  Improved 

1)  Relocation  Related  Activities 

a)  garden  at  new  location 

b)  increase  in  business  volume 
at  new  location  compared  to 
old  location 

2)  Non-relocation  related  activities 

a)  increase  in  government 
assistance 

b)  raise  in  salary 

3)  Other  (unspecif ied)-'- 

C)  Uo  Response 

D)  Not  Applicable 
(financial  situation 

remained  the  same)-'-' 


Frequency 
102 


Percent 


§1 
(20) 


(25) 


(22) 
(2) 


(33) 

(8) 
2 
88 


4 
3 
6 

1 
4 


7 

14 

2 
2 


15 
18 


65.6 


(19.6) 


(24.5) 


(-1.5) 


42.1 


(1.9) 


(32.3) 


(7.8 


3.9 
2.9 
5.8 

0.9 
3.9 


1.9 

6.8 

13.7 

1.9 
1.9 


0.9 
0.9 


14.7 
17.6 


E)  Grand  Total 


200 


ERIC 


-^fThis  item  was  n^t  asked  tc  those  respondents  x^ho  mentioned  their  financial 
situation  had  not  changed. 
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The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  an  attempt  to  specify  in  some  detail 
v/hat  factors  brought  about  a  financial  change  for  the  respondents.  Responses 
to  the  question  ''In  v;hat  areas  has  your  financial  situation  changed?",  in- 
dicated that  many  v7ere  related  to  the  nrocess  of  relocation  (table  3). 
Responses  shown  in  table  3  were  categorized  into  relocation  related  and  non- 
relocation  related  activities. 

About  one-third  of  the  persons  whose  financial  situations  worsened  (20  of 
67)  reported  relocation-related  causes.     Representative  items  included  the  lack 
of  a  garden,  higher  rents,   the  necessity  of  more  rent  and  a  decrease  in  business 
volume  at  the  new  locations.     On  the  other  hand,  only  a  very  small  number  (2  of 
43)  whose  financial  situation  had  imnroved  cited  the  reservoir  as  the  cause. 
These  two  repondents  listed  a  garden  and  increased  business  volume  as  the 
causes . 

Non-relocation  related  responses  included  inflation  and  injury  as  leading 
to  a  decline  in  financial  situation,  while  an  increase  in  government  benefits 
and  salary  led  to  an  improved  financial  situation.     Perhaps  a  benefit  of  the 
reservoir  was  that  many  persons  learned  of  available  government  aid. 


TABLE  4  -  Response  to  the  question  "Did  you  owe  more  money  than  you  did 


before  moving? 


711 


Yes 


No 


No  Response 


Total 


Frequency 


138 


2 


200 


Percent 


30.0 


69,0 


1.0 


100.0 


A  good  indicator  of  changing  financial  situation  is  the  amount  of  money 
owed  before  and  after  relocation.     In  the  mountain  culture  a  cash  economy  prevails 
The  use  of  ciedit  cards  and  banks  is  generally  restricted  to  the  middle  and  upper 
class  persons  and  the  coal  industry.     We  asked  the  migrants  if  they  owed  more 
money  now  than  they  did  before  relocation  (table  4).     Sixty  or  thirty  percent 
of  the  sample  responded  yes.     Of  the  sixty  persons  v/ho  said  yes,  three-quarters 
traced  the  indebtness  to  the  relocation  (table  5).     Our  conclusion  from  this 
finding  is  that  a  small,  but  significant  percentage  incurred  indebtedness  due 
to  relocation.     This  does  not  seem  important  v/hen  compared  with  middle  class 
persons  who  would  expect  to  borrov?  money  if  they  moved,  but  in  a  subsistence 
economy  any  change  in  financial  situation  could  be  devastating. 


TABLE  5  -  Response  to  the  question  *'If  you  ov/e  more  money,  was  it  because 
of  relocation?"*'' 

Yes  No           No  Response  Total 

Frequency                                            45  15                    2  62 

Percent                                             73.0  24.0              3.0  100.0 


•'«"This  question  v/as  not  asked  of  persons  who  answered  no  to  the  question  in 
table  4. 

Relationship  Between  Ir>debtedness  and  Personal  Characteristics 

This  section  explores  the  relationship  between  indebtedness  and  selected 
characteristics  of  the  respondents.     Our  hypothesis  is  that  certain  structural 
constraints  within  the  population  will  operate  in  producing  a  favorable  adjust- 
.nent  to  migration.     These  variables  include  age  of  household  head,  size  of 
family  moved  from  old  location,  years  of  residence  at  old  location,  income 
before  relocation,  and  whether  the  respondent  owned  or  rented  at  old  location. 


Tables  6  through  10  present  cross  tabulations  with  the  above  listed  variables 
and  increased  indebtedness.    All  the  gamma  values  reported  in  these  tables  shov; 
either  a  strong  negative  or  positive  association.     Gamma's  v;ere  calculated  for 
all  the  cross  tabulations  shov/n  in  tables  6-10.     This  statistic  is  an  approximate 
measure  of  correlation  using  ordinal  data. 
Age  and  Indebte^dness 

Tabel  6  shov/s  the  cross  tabulation  between  ^ge  and  v/hether  or  not  the 
respondent  attributed  his  incurred  debt  to  relocation.     The  gamma  of  -.486 
clearly  demonstrates  that  older  migrants  v/ere  more  likely  to  place  the  blame 
for  increased  indebtedness  on  relocation.     Disruptions  in  normal  routine  arfi 
more  likely  to  have  major  repercussions  for  older  peo7jle,  particularly  when  it 
involves  money  and  a  move  from  familiar  surroundings. 

TABLE  6  -  Relationship  becvjeen  age  and  whether  or  not  relocation  was  seen 
as  the  cause  for  increased  indebtedness 

Ape  Yes  No 

18-44  10  7 

>  45  33  8 

Q  •=  -.436 

Family  Size  and  Indebtedness 

Table  7  presents  the  relationship  between  family  size  and  increased 
indebtedness.    A  much  greater  parcencage  of  smaller  sized  families  attributed 
their  debt  to  relocation  (Gamma  =  .652)>     Most  likely,  this  finding  reflects 
the  older  and  retired  family  shown  in  tab^e  6«     Younger  and  larger  familes 
would  .Hkely  be  more  mobile  and  not  have  negative  values  regarding  borrowing. 
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TA.BLE  7  -  Relationship  batvjeen  fa^iily  size  and  whether  or  not  relocation 
V7as  seen  as  the  cause  for  increased  indebtedness. 

Family  Size  Yes  No 

1  and  2  19  2 

3  26  13 

Q  -  .652 

Tenure  Class  and  Indebtedness 

The  cross -tabulation  between  lando^.mer  and  tenants  and  increased  debts 
shown  in  table  8  indicates  that  landov/ners  rather  than  tenants  were  more  likely 
to  place  the  blame  for  their  increased  debt  on  relocation  (Gamma      .306).  This 
finding  is  not  surprising,  in  that  it  x-7ould  be  difficult  for  a  land  ov7ner  to 
find  an  equivalent  parcel  of  land  in  a  new  location  at  the  same  price.  Parti- 
cularly in  Eastern  Kentucky  where  flat  land  brings  premium  prices. 


TABLE  8  -  Relationship  betx^een  tenure  class  and  whether  or  not  relocation  v/as 
seen  as  the  cause  for  increased  indebtedness. 

Tenure  Class  Yes  No. 

Landowner  28  7 

Tenant  17  8 


Q  -  .306 

Years  of  Residency  and  Indebtedness 

Tabel  9  shcv^s  the  relationship  between  number  of  years  lived  at  old 
location  and  perceived  cause  of  debt.     Persons  v/ith  greater  years  of  residence 
were  more  inclined  to  blame  relocation  (Gamma  =  .390).     This  finding  supports 
the  observations  by  Burdge  and  Ludtke  (1972)  that  i deatif ication  with  residence 
O  was  greater  for  persons  who  had  been  there  the  longest. 
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TABLE  9  -  Relationship  betv;een  tenare  class  and  v;hether  or  not  relocation  V7as 
seen  as  the  cause  for  increased  indebtedneLiu  s 


Number  of  years  at 

old  residence   Yes  No 

1-5  11  5 

5-19  20  9 

20  14  1 


Q  -  ^.390 

Family  Income  and  Indebtedness 

Finally,  table  10  indicates  that  respondents  with  lov/er  income  tended  to 
place  the  blame  for  their  increasing  debt  on  relocation  (Gamma  =  •460).  Perso 
V7ith  higher  incomes  probably  have  other  resources  to  cope  v;ith  the  pi  jblems  of 
relocation  and  may  have  received  a  better  settlement  from  the  Corps, 


lABLE  10  -  Relationship  betv/een  family  income  and  whether  or  not  relocation 
was  seen  as  the  cause  for  increased  indebtedness. 

Family  Incorue  Yes  No 

under  $4,000  23  5 

over  $4,000  19  10 


Q  =  .460 

The  strong  association  between  these  five  variables  and  perceived  cause 
of  debt  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  those  with  stron^^er  roots  in  the 
community  are  often  those  who  suffer  most.     For  instance,  Cottrell  (1951:361) 
suggests  that  when  a  relativity  contained  community  is  confronted  by  r  severe 
economic  crisis,  those  persons  most  attached  to  the  community  will  be  hit 
hardest.     Cottrell  points  out  that  it  is  the  self-employed  long-term  resident 
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of  a  community  t.nd  one  with  interests  in  its  continuation  that  are  most 
affected  by  change. 

LikeX'7ise,  our  investigations  suggest  the  conclusions  that  forced  migration 
as  an  involuntary  c'-'  iruption  of  normal  life  patterns,  is  much  like  the  economic 
breakdov7n  of  Cottrell's  community.     It  tends  to  damage  at  least  economically > 
those  who  have  a  greater  attachment  to  their  place  of  residence.  Characteristi- 
cally, we  would  ex;3ect  greater  attachment  from  those  vjho  own  their  land  and  who 
have  lived  there  most  of  their  productive  life.    Again,   these  would  be  older, 
lo'ig  time  residents,  v/ith  fixed  incomes,  who  own  their  land  ^nd  whose  children 
have  left  the  family*     These  are  also  the  persons  who  would  be  less  perceptive 
regarding  how  to  get  the  just  government  benefits  owed  them. 

Based  on  the  above  analysis  we  concluded  that  relocation  is  a  differential 
process.     For  some,  it  may  be  smooth,  but  these  are  persons  with  better  incomes 
who  apparently  do  not  have  large  ties  to  the  location.     For  some,  however,  a 
radical  adjustment  is  necessary  and  most  mountain  people  do  not  have  the 
economic  and  social  facilities  to  cope  with  such  a  change. 

MATERIAL  CHANGES  DUE  TO  RELOCATION 
Material  changes  for  purposes  of  this  report  include  effects  on  occupation 
and  bousing  conditions. 
Changes  in  Jobs 

Since  the  majority  of  the  respondents  remained  ii;  the  immediate  area,  the 
relocation  generally  did  not  affect  the  respondent's  occupation,  except  for  the 
commuting  distance  to  work,     label  11  does  shov;,  however,  that  7.5  percent  had 
to  change  employment  and  6  percent  lost  their  jobs  due  to  relocation.  Although 
most  persons  were  not  affected,   the  number  that  were  does  suggest  a  problem. 
In  an  older  population  of  an  economically  depressed  area,  such  as  Knott  County, 
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a  forced  move  may  have  profound  effects.     The  relocated  individual  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  transportation  to  v/hat  is  usually  a  marginal  occupation.  Further- 
more, age  may  severely  limit  the  chance  of  finding  a  nev;  job.     The  change 
agency  (Army  Corps  of  Engineers)  should  ensure  that  each  relocated  person  has 
an  acceptable  job  in  the  nev;  location. 


T^BLE  11   -  Relationship  betv;een  relocation  and  changes  in  jobs. 

Changes  in  Job  Frequency  Percent 

Did  Not  Affect  143  74.0 

Did  Affect  52  26.0 


Closer  to  Work  (5)  (2.5) 

Further  to  Work  (20)  (10.0) 

Change  of  Employment  (15)  (7.5 

Loss  of  Employment  (12)  (6.0) 

Total  200  100.0 


Changes  in  Housing 

Table  12  shov7s  comparisons  in  the  quality  of  housing  before  and  after 
relocation.     Host  housing  remained  at  the  same  level  of  quality,  and  there 
uas  a  definite  improvement  in  some  cases.     Ilouever,  as  with  occupation,  some 
respondents  vera  adversely  affected  by  having  poorer  quality  housing  after 
relocation.     Table  13  indicates  that  this  is  not  a  random  procass.  Rather, 
it  is  selective.     Persons  with  lov;er  family  incomes  were  more  likely  to  have 
a  lo\7er  quality  housing  a.'"ter  relocation. 
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TABLE  12  -  Comparison  betv/eca  quality  of  housing  before  and  after  relocation. 

LesG,/  Inferior      Same,     More/ Superior      No  Response  Total 

Number  of  Rooms 

Frequency  36  84  78  2  200 

Percent  18.0  42.0  39.0  1.0  100.0 

Running  Water 

Frequency  10  161  27  2  200 

Percent                            5.0  80.5  13.5  1.0  100.0 

Flush  Toilet 

Frequency                         7  160  31  2  200 

Percent                            3.5  80.0  15.5  1.0  100.0 

Electricity 

Frequency                         2  194  2  2  200 

Percent                            1.0  97.0  1.0  1.0  100.0 


TABLE  13  -  Relationship  betV7een  family  income  and  having  inferior  housing 
after  relocation.-- 

Under  $^,000  $4 , 000-9 .999      No  Response  Total 
/ 

Number  of  Rooms 

Frequency                         22  12  2  30 

Percent                           73.3  26.7  100.0 

Running  Uater 

Frequency                           9  1  0  10 

Percent                            90.0  10.0  100.0 

Flush  Toilet 

Frequency                           6  1  0  7 

Percent                           85.7  14.3  100.0 

Electricity 

Frequency                           11  0  2 

Percent                           50.0  50.0  100.0 


•••Analysis  in  table  13  is  based  on  persons  who  reported  an  inferior  level  of 
housing  as  shown  in  table  12. 
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Presance  of  a  Garden 

Finally,  under   -^hanges  in  material  well-being  we  gathered  information  on 

2 

the  presence  and  absence  of  a  garden,  before  and  after  relocation,     Tne  garden 
is  an  important  part  of  mountain  culture.     Wo  suggest  that  it  is  roughly  equi- 
valent to  the  suburban  '*la\7n."    Migrants  who  were  not  able  to  start  a  nev; 
garden  lost  an  important  status  symbol,     Knott  County,   like  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  has  a  scarcity  of  good,   level  bottom  land.    Obviously  the  land 
expropriated  by  the  Corns  was  in  the  more  fertile  areas  of  the  county.     In  other 
vyords ,  the  displciced  population  moved  to  steeper  lass  fertile  ground. 


TABLE  14  -  Summary  information  on  the  presence  ir  absence  of  a  garden  before 
and  after  relocation. 

Frequency  Percent 

Garden:  Before  and  After  66  60,0 
Garden:  Before  Only  44  40,0 
Kot  Applicable'-'  90   


••Those  vjith  no  garden  before  and  after  (N  =  86)  and  those  with  garden: 
after  only  (n  ~  4)  were  excluded  from  the  analysis. 

^re  \7ere  110  respondents  who  had  a  garden  before  relocation.     Of  these, 
44  (40  percent)  no  longer  had  a  garden  at  their  nev/  location.     The  frequency 
with  '7hich  respondents  cited  the  lack  of  a  garden  throughout  the  interview; 
suggests  that  it  represented  an  important  part  of  their  economic  and  material 
\;ell-being.     Grovjing  and  the  consumption  of  homegro\,n  products  may  not  be 
important  to  the  middle  class  culture,  but  it  supplements  a  sparse  income 
withiii  the  mountain  culture. 
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The  interviev7crs  were  impressed  by  the  number  of  times  the  lack  of  a  garden 
was  mentioned  as  a  complaint  about  the  present  home  site.     These  complaints 
were  volunteered  at  the  onset  of  the  interview  before  any  specific  question 
O  ^  relatii  j  to  property  was  asked, 

ERJC 
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SUl-t-IARY 

This  paper  has  presented  data  on  selected  aspects  of  changes  that  occur  for 
families  and  individuals  forced  to  migrate  due  to  a  multi-purpose  reservo:'.r. 
The  information  deais  v/ith  changes  in  lihe  economic  and  materia]  situation  of 
the  migrants.     Specifically  V7e  report  changes  in  perceived  and  actual  financial 
v/el^ -being,  changes  in  jobs  and  the  quality  of  housing  at  the  tx/o  locations. 
Limited  information  was  presenued  on  the  importance  of  '*the  garden"  in  the 
mountain  culture* 

Among  major  conclusions  the  authors  suggest  th^ '*  the  effects  of  the  re- 
location were  both  random  and  selective.     It  was  random  in  the  sense  that  the 
solutions  of  econuraic  and  material  problems  was  left  to  the  migrants.  Costs 
incurred  from  the  relocation  proceeds  v;ere  not  covered  by  reimbursemeiits.  There- 
fore, the  migrants  had  no  alternative  but  to  utilize  their  o\m  resource^.  In 
other  V70rds,  the  quality  of  living  at  the  new  location  was  improved  for  some, 
while  for  others,  it  was  not. 

Secondly,  these  data  suggest  that  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  as 
measured  by  economic  and  material  vjell-being  v;as  not  random.  Preliminary 
analysis  shows  that  respondents  who  are  more  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  a 
lower  quality  of  life  afcer  relocation  were  landovmers,  older  families  with  1 
or  2  members,  persons  of  lower  incomes  and  persons  who  were  long  time  residents 
of  the  area.     These  persons  are  likely  to  have  little  prior  contact  V7ith  the 
government,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  familiar  with  pricing  mecharisms,  a 
dimension  which  received  little  socialization  in  the  mountain  culture. 

According  to  the  laws  of  eminent  domain  and  just  compensation,  privately 
owned  land  condemned  by  the  government  for  public  projects  must  be  bought  at 
an  honest  and  fair  price.     Court  interpretations  have  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  law  or  eminent  domain  is  fully  constitutional.     For  the  sake  of  the  public 


good,  it  has  been  ruled  that  priv&te  property  must  be  relinquished.  However, 
the  courts  have  not  fully  agreed  on  the  meaning  of  ''just  compensation."  The 
dilemma  centers  around  the  question  of  the  worth  of  an  individual's  property. 
On  the  one  hand,  does     t  have  an  •''ntrinsic  or  objective  value,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  the  value  of  property  only  be  measured  in  reference  to  its  v/orth 
to  the  individual?    The  question  has  been  put  aside  by  the  courts  and  change 
agencies  alike  through  the  use  of  appraisal  values  as  benchmarks  in  detertr-'ning 
the  worth  of  property  (Kentucky  Lav;  Journal,  1970),     Hov;ever,  v/hat  both  have 
failed  to  consider  are  the  added  economic  expenses  of  relocation.    As  these 
data  show,  a  substantial  portion  of  I'he  respondents  find  that  the  very  activity 
of  relocating  involves  hidden  costs.     These  costs,  ranging  from  renovation  of 
a  nev7  home  to  suit  individual  tastes  to  the  absence  of  a  garden  to  defray  the 
costs  of  stor3-bour;ht  foods,  are  real  and  often  difficult  economic  adjustments 
to  make. 

The  concent  of  "just  compensation"  was  meant  to  achieve  equity  in  a 
situation  v/here  property  is  involuntarily  sold.     If,  during  the  process  of 
relocation,  some  forced  migrants  fare  economically  better  than  others,  the 
law  becomes  unequally  applied.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  change  agencies 
not  only  include  property  purchased  by  necessity  in  the  cost-benefit  ratio, 
but  also  other  costs  that  ha^'c  a  direct  affect  on  the  v/elfare  of  the  target 
population. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors,  upon  examining  the  lav7S  of  eminent  domain  and 
just  compensation,  and  in  consideration  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  relocation 
connected  \7ith  this  and  many  other  types  of  plraned  cha:    j,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  change  agency,  such  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  adequately  ensure,  through  a  proper  resettlemenc  program  that  not 
only  the  letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  lav;  be  follov;ed. 
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EXPECTATIONS  TOWARD  PUBLIC  FORESTED  LAi^D  -  A  CASE  STUDY  AT 
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AilSTRACT      Expectations  of  the  general  population  toward  public 
forested  recreation  areas  x^ere  explored  for  their  usefulness  in 
natural  resource  planning.     There  V7ere  four  classes  of  expectations 
identified  based  upon  environmental  attributes  dealing  with  quantity 
and  quality:     (1)  no  (5.7%);  (2)  lov;  (5,0%)  -  development  oriented; 
(3)  medium  (56.4%)  -  development  oriented,  but  still  concerned  about 
the  environment,  and  (4)  high  (32.9%)  -  wilderness  oriented.  Results 
indicate  that  89%  of  the  public  is  concerned  about  maintaining 
environmental  quantity  and  qurlity  on  public  forested  laiid. 

Attitudinal  and  demographic  variables  were . examined  to  isolate  those 
important  in  the  formation  of  expectations.     Variables  related  to 
direct  experience  were  particularly  important.     Results  suggest  the 
importance  of  educational  programs  designed  for  learning  by  doing, 
expecially  during  adolescence.     In  as  far  as  planning  is  concerned,  the 
data  suggest  administrative  programs  designed  to  reach  individuals  at 
several,  expectation  levels.    The  primary  implication  for  land  use 
planning  is  that  not  all  areas  need  to  be  of  the  wilderness  quality. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  facilities  provided  by  land  managing 
agencies  can  be  of  reasonable  quantity  and  quality  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  developraent  on  the  areas  as  long  as  it  is  congruent  with 
the  natural  environment.  ' 


—'Funds  were  provided  by  the  I'Jational  Rifle  Association  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  in  cooperation  with  the  USDI  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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INTRODUCTIOiJ 

With  increasing  population  and  industrializatior  ,  pressure  is 
and  will  be  put  on  natural  resources.     As  a  result,  public  forested 
recreation  areas  will  have  to  be  managed  more  effectively  so  that  they 
can  be  used  now  and  preserved  for  future  generations  without  a  loss 
in  quantity  and  quality.     Only  when  there  is  cooperation  among  those 
who  use,  develop,  and  administer  resources  and  a  change  in  life  style 
from  consumption  to  wise  use,  will  environmental  problems,  that  affect 
society's  well  beiixg  and  existence,  be  solved  (Borton  and  Wamer, 
1971:  302-305  and  Stapp,  1971:  264-266),     Tlie  public  should  be 
involved  in  the  decision  making  process  to  help  increase  cooperation  and 
change  life  styles  (3c]:wartz,  19G3a,  1968b,  19  70a,  and  1970b).  The 
public,  uo  engage  in  this  decision  making  process,  should  be  taught 
to  v;eigh  alternatives  wisely  and  make  their  selection  based  upon  present 
and  future  needs  (Schoenfeld,  1968;  4). 

Tlie  general  population  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  affect 
administrative  policy  and  programs  through  resource  use  and  public 
opinion  a  so  it  is  important  that  natural  resource  agencies  be  cognizant 
of  the  general  public's  disposition  (thought  and  behavior)  toward 
the  natural  resource  base.     In  the  past,  there  have  been  conflicts  among 
members  of  t'ue  general  population  over  resource  use.     Mien  the  position 
of  the  public  is  understood,  managing  agencies  will  be  better  able  to 
set  priorities  on  use.  so  that  the  greatest  good  will  fall  to  the 
greatest  number.     This  type  of  information  also  offers  a  method  for 
effectively  answering  questions  of  accountability  against  economic 
or  political  interests  v;ho  want  the  resource  managed  for  a  particular 
purpose,     \7hen  variables  that  are  important  in  the  formation  of  the 
general  population's  position  are  understood,  management  agencies 
and  the  public  will  be  able  to  engage  in  educational  programs  that 
will  nelp  increase  cooperation  and  change  life  styles.     Such  educational 
programs  will  help  managing  agencies  more  (effectively  achieve  their 
objects  and  the  general  public  gain  more  from  their  recreational 
experiences  by  coming  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  environment. 

Tliere  have  been  many  types  of  measurement  systems  devised  to 
assess  the  disposition  of  an  individual.    One  of  the  most  viable 
areas  of  methodolor;y  is  environmental  perception,  that  is,  an  aware- 
ness of  enviroumontal  attributes  that  are  sensory  orientated.  The 
basic  assumption  underlying  I'his  i  r;f;hod  is  that  the  world  cooperates 
with  the  individual  by  ccrforming  to  his  anticipations  (Mclnnis , 
1968)  .     Tlie  unique  fei:-t:u?:e  of  this  type  of  measure  is  that  it  gives 
insight  into  the  codif ica*:ion  of  reality. 

Expectations,  "cnticipated  oncouiiters'' ,  have  been  found  to 
correlate  highly  with  both  thought  and  action  (Cardozo,  1965;  Gruen 
and  Zigler,  1968;  350-351;  liintz,  1972:  11,  27-19;  Murray,  1969; 
Spector,  1956).     Perception  is  a  selective  screen  which  conditions 
thought  and  behavior,  and  is  therefore,  an  ultimate  definer  of 
reality  (Mclnnis,  1968).     Expectations  are  the  product  of  the 
perception  process.     Ono  of  the  basic  factors  lacking  in  this  researcli 
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area  is  the  isolation  of  iiri.por+*ant  variables  in  the  formatior  of 
expectations.     Tliis  is  i^i  e.^tremely  important  issue  with  re  gat to 
the  application  situation  because  once  the  formation  of  expectations 
are  understood,  then  p/ograms  can  be  designed  to  bf  "ter  implement 
management  objectives  vl^ilkinson,  1969:  29,  39-41)  and  educational 
programs  (Erickson,  1970). 

To  better  understand  the  relationships  between  the  general 
population  and  expectations,  a  case  study  was  undertaken  to  (1)  identify 
the  position  of  the  general  adult  population  with  respect  to  selected 
environmental  attributes  of  public  forested  land  and  (2)  determine 
the  relationships  of  selected  demographic  and  attitudinal  variables  to 
an  individual's  expectations. 

METHODS 


Sampling  and  Data  Collection 


Tlie  area  in  the  vicinity  of  State  College,  Pennsylvan'  a,  was 
selected  as  the  study  site  because  it  is  a  rapidly  growin^,  university 
community  with  u^any  of  the  problems  of  an  urban  environment ,  even  tihough 
it  is  located  in  rural  Pennsylvania.     A  cross  section  of  a  general 
population,  like  in  the  State  College  area,  represents  a  greater 
diversity  of  opinion  than  in  an  area  with  a  more  homogeneous  urban  or 
rural  environment  (Dynes,  1956). 

The  following  12  townships  around  State  College  were  selected  to 
achieve  a  rural-urban  mix:    Benner,  College,  Ferguson,  Half  >toon, 
Harris,  Huston,  Patton    Potter,  Spring,  Taylor,  Union  and  Worth.  A 
random  sample  of  170  was  selected  from  the  Centre  County  tax  records 
and  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Student  Directory.      An  intro- 
ductory letter  was  sent  to  these  individuals  asking  them  to  participate 
in  the  study,  and  a  follow-up  contact  was  made  to  determine  their 
interest.     Of  these,  153  (90,0%)  were  personally  interviewed  using 
a  semi -structured  interviewing  technique  (Harvey,  1970).  This  produced 
140  (91.2%)  usuable  interviews  for  analysis. 

Typology 

Expectations  were  defined  in  this  study  as  anticipated  encounters 
with  environmental  attributes  of  local  (26  miles  radius)  public  forested 
land.    To  develop  a  classification  system  of  expectations,  a  pilot 
study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  T%at  environmental  attributes  are 
used  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  a  recreational  experience.     Six  basic 
elements  were  isolated:     (1)  number  of  visitors;   (2)  wildlife; 
(3)  habitat;  (4)  smell;  (5)  sound;  and  (6)  development.    This  list 
is  not  exhaustive  but  only  suggestive  of  an  initial  effort  to  establish 
a  set  of  criteria. 
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Literature  indicates  that  expectations  about  public  forested  land 
falls  along  a  wilderness-development  continuum  (Cardozo,  1965;  Hendee 
et  al.,  1963;  Lime,  1971;  Lime  and  Cusbwa,  1969;  Lucas,  1964;  Sonnenfeld, 
1966  and  1967;  Spector,  1956).    This  information  was  used  to  help  inter- 
pret the  results  in  the  formation  of  operational  definitions  for  a 
typology. 
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Open-enaed  questions  were  also  used  in  a  follow  up  survey  but 
the  questions  ware  restricted  to  the  six  elements  isolated  in  the 
preliminary  interview.     There  were  four  basic  levels  of  expectations 
identified  from  the  analysis  of  responses;     no,  low,  medium,  and 
high  (Table  1,  IV).     A  problem  encountered  in  the  development  of  a 
typology  v/as  finding  relevant  definitions  for  the  attributes.  This 
was  solved  by  allowing  the  individual  to  respond  in  a  specific  way. 
Responses  that  were  alrke  (response  set)  v/ere  separated  into  three 
or  four  categories.     The  similarities  and  differences  between  response 
sets  were  then  used  to  build  a  general  typology.     This  is  an  extr^^mely 
delicate  process  and  may  bast  be  handled  in  the  future  with  statistical 
techniques,  such  as  0  or  cluster  analysis, 

\\Tien  consistency  among  attributes  were  examined,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  homogeneity  among  those  individuals  who  wanted 
to  see  few  people,  have  quantity,  quality,  and  diversity  of  wildlife 
^nd  habitat,  natura.l  smells  and  sounds,  and  little  development,  which 
indicates  high  expectations  ;Tith  regard  to  environmental  quantity 
and  quality  (Table  2D),     There  was  also  consistency  at  the  development 
end  of  the  continuum.     These  individuals  would  tolerate  more  people, 
less  quantity,  quality,  and  diversity  c*"  wildlife  and  habitat,  more 
unnatural  smeilo  and  sounds,  and  more  development  (Loi^;  Table  2B)  . 
There  were  t\^70  other  conditions  which  indicated  high  consistency  among 
environmental  attributes.    These  were  the  individuals  who  had  no 
expet^tations  (Ilone ;  Table  2A)  and  tnose  who  had  moderate  feelings 
(Medium;  Table  2C)  .     Isfatural  divisions  in  the  responses  and  consistency 
among  attributes  were  used  to  develop  a  typology  that  measures  expectations 
with  regard  to  environmental  quantity  and  quality  toward  public  forested 
recreation  areas.     The  unique  feature  of  this  typology  is  that  it 
relafis  the  biological  aspects  of  Dianagement  to  expectations, 

.  Variable  Types 

Due  to  a  sparcity  of  empirical  literature  about  expectations, 
attitudinal  and  der   ^raphic  materials  were  reviev7ed  to  identify  variables 
for  exploration.     Previous  studies  have  shown  that  there  are  four  major 
types  of  variables:  attitudinal,  social,  adolescent  experience,  and 
functional  perspective, 

attitudinal  variables 

The  variables  that   characterise  the  attitudes  of  an  individual  are 
what  he  knows  and  how  he  uses  this  knowledge  (cognitive  component) 
and  hov;  he  feels  (affective  component)  ,  and  is  predisposed  to  act 
(action  tendency  component)   (Krech  et  al,,  1962;  Katz  and  Jtotland, 
1959),    Bloom  et  al.   (1956)  and  Krath,;ohl  et  al,   (1964)  have  developed 
typologies  to  assess  these  complex  varr'.ables  (Tables  1,1;  1,11;  and 
1,1X1),     These  typologies  were  employed  in  this  study  in  terms  of 
an  open-ended  interview  approach  about  public  forested  land. 
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social  variables 

Social  variables  are  the  conditions  or  circumstances  that  are 
not  under  direct  control  of  cognitive  processes.     These  variables 
limit  or  inhibit  the  expression  of  attitudes.    Knowledge  about  the 
underlying  factors  that  influence  social  variables  is  limited,  but 
research  by  Barker  (1963)  has  sho^m  controller  elements  are  the 
components  that  aid  in  the  understandinr,  aud  management  of  a  situation. 
He  has  also  found  that  the  primary  characteristic  of  any  situation  is 
its  consistency  through  time  and  space,     Sonnenfeld  (1966  and  1967)  has 
added  much  to  the  knowledge  about  these  variables  by  making  several  of 
the  variable  typet.  more  explicit,  that  is,  residential  status,  sex, 
marital  status,  age,  ond  occupation  (Tables  1,VI;  1  ^X;  and  1,XI). 

adolescent  experience  variables 

Adolescent  experience  refers  to  those  variables  that  are  important 
in  the  formative  years  (6-18  years  of  age)  of  youth.    These  variables 
include  type  of  residence,  most  important  type  of  recreational 
activity,  and  background  factors  (Tables  1,XIII  and  1,XIV)..  Sofranko 
and  Nolan  (1970)  and  Bond  and  Se-dak  (1970)  have  stres.^ed  the  importance 
of  adolescent  experience  in  determining  participation  in  recreation  as  an 
adult • 

functional  perspective  variables 

Functional  perspective  variables  add  context  to  the  recreational 
experience  (Kttz,  1960).    These  variables  provide  insight  into  the 
factors  that  influence  decision-making  processes  and  are  cognitive 
processes  that  mocify  decisions  through  selection.     Ihere  are  three 
basic  typas  of  these  variables:     meaning,  motivation;  and  style  of 
selecting  situational  alternatives. 

Heanins  is  an  importcmt  element  because  it  provides  insight  into 
tlie  decision-makers  f^aiie  of  reference.     Gibson  (1950)  has  deve'.oped  an 
operational  model  to  describe  meaning  of  an  object  (Table  1,VII). 

Motivatioi-  V  33-ements  are  Inpcjtant  because  they  proviuii  insight 
into  the  factors  that  stimulate  and  stabilise  behavior.    I^eed^*  and 
habits  are  the  two  interactive  elomontrs  of  motivation,    rieeds  are  the 
stimulators  and  habits  are  the  stabilizers.     Maslow  (1943)  has  de-'^loped 
^a  scale  for  evaluatii^g  need$  (Table  1,IX).     There  is  little  quantitative 
'information  about  habits  go  t:he^y  were  evaluated  using  subjective  measures. 

Selection  style  is  impoctaut  because  it  influences  which  al temativ'=». 
is  chosen.     BattE?.an  (1971)  and  Keman  (196S)  have  developed  typologies 
for  evaluating;  selection  s.tylas.     \^^hen  Lime's  (1971)  awareness  taxonomy 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  Bet:man^s  and  Keman's  typologies,  a 
congruent  system  for  evaluating  selection  styles  was  developed  (Table  1, 
XII)  ^ 
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A  multivariate  analysis  framework  was  used.     Principle  component  and 
Varimax  ilethodolo^ies  v/ere  used  to  reduce  the  effect  of  interrelationships 
and  to  conce^.tually  reduce  the  nuinber  of  variables  within  a  variable  type 
(Blalockv  Jr.,  1560:  VyO -15 2)  .     The  interrelationships  amonj;  the 
variables  v^ithin  a  factor  were  examined  using  cross  tabulation.  Representative 
variables  fror;  each  of  the  factors  were  then  used  in  a  cross  tabulation 
(Chi  square)  framework  to  isolate  significant  variables  that  are  related 
to  an  individual's  expectations  tov/ard  pub'*-''c  forested  land.  Relationships 
described  were  those  whose*  results  deviace^  :.;i3nificantly  fro!^i  c'lance 
expectations  (expected  frequences)  .     Sip;nif ic^ince  was  determined  by  large 
cell  Ciii  square  values  or  marked  differences  between  cell  aad  marginal 
percentases . 


Proportion  of  tiie  Public  \lho  Had  Ao ,  Low,  Medium,  or  High  Expectations 
Toward  Environmental  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Public  Forester'  Land 

Of  the  general  population^  5.7%  had  no  expectations,  5 ,0Z  had  low 
expectations^  56.4)2  had  medium  expectations  and  32.9%  had  high  expectations 
(Table  3).     I/hen  reasons  for  expectations  were  explored,  it  was  found 
that  those  who  had  (1)  no  expectations  p^ive  lack  of  experience  as  their 
reason  (100.0%),   (2)  low  expectations  give  convenience  (83.0%)  or  need 
for  special  facilities  (16.0%)  as  their  reason  (1.0%  miscellaneous),  (3)  mediwm 
expectations  give  conveni  nee  and  environmental  concerns  (75.0%)  or  need 
for  special  facilities  and  environmental  concerns  (20.0%)  as  their 
reason  (5.0%  niscellaenous) ^  and  (4)  high  expectations  give  environmental 
concerns  (93.0%)  as  their  reason  (7.0%  miscellaneous).     Results  indicate 
that  89%  of  the  general  population  is  concerned  about  development  and  its 
influence  upon  the  forest  environment.     A.pproximately  1/3  of  the  general 
population  (high  er^pect ation)  expected  the  land  to  be  in  the  state  of 
vjildemess  and  to  have  the  highest  quantity  and  quality  of  the  natur^'' 
resources  possible.    Aiiotiier  56%  of  thG  general  population  (medium 
expectation?*-  expected  the  land  to  be  developed  for  convenience,  but 
thiii  development  has  to  be  congruent  with  the  natural  environment  and 
ensure  cnvii onm-mcal  quantity  and  quality  x^ithin  thn  moderate  constraints 
of  the  natural  resources. 

Attitudinal  Variables 

From  t.\e  factor  analysis  of  the  atcitudi  al  variables,  that  is,  the 
cognitive,  af  fec^-ive,  and  action  t^zndpncy  elements  ^  only  one  important 
dimension  was  iswi:?ted  (Table  4)  .     M\cn  tWo  relationships  among  the 
attitudinal  variables  were  examinee,  five  major  typos  of  score  patterns 
eiiierged:     (1)  all  lot;  covipoaent  scores,  (2)  low  cogiH*:ive,  high  affective 
and  low  action  tendency  scores;,   (3)  low  cognitive,  high  affective,  and 
action  tendency  scores;  (A)  all  nigh  component  scores;  or  (5)  high 
cognitive,  high  affective,  and  low  action  tendency  scorer   (Table  5). 
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Since  there  were  no  clearcut  relationships  among  the  score  patterns, 
all  three  eljiinents  were  used  to  explore  the  relationships  among  the 
attitudinal  variables  and  expectations.     Using  a  multivariate  cross- 
tabulation  framework,  no  si/>nif leant  interactions  were  found  so 
univariate  tables  were  used     ^  describe  significant  relationships. 
Only  the  cognitive  variable  was  consiscently  related  to  expectations 
(Tables  6-8).     Tliose  who  were  able  to  evaluate  cause  and  effect, 
especially  in  terms  of  established  criteria,  tendec  to  have  wilderness 
expectations,  while  those  who  could  not  had  no,  lov7,  or  medium 
expectations •     These  results  stress  the  importf>itce  ol  understanding 
cause  and  effect  relationships  in  achieving  a  higher  c^aality  recreational 
experience. 

Social  VariabJ^s 

The  variables  that  were  explored  with  regard  to  social  conditions 
were  (1)  residential  status;  (2)  sex:  (3)  marital  status;   (4)  age; 
and  (5)  occupation.     From  the  factor  analysis  of  these  variables 
there  were  two  important  dimensions  identified  (Table  9).     One  dimension 
•/as  related  to  sex  and  the  other  to  residential  status,  age,  and 
marital  status.     Oci  upation  was  deleted  from  the  analysis  because  it 
was  significantly  related  to  both  factors.     Since  sex  is  the  only  variable 
that  represents  Factor  1,  its  distribution  will  not  be  discussed  because 
it    'ill  be  used  in  the  analysis  with  expectations  (Table  10).  The 
relationships  among  the  variables  of  the  second  factor,  that  is, 
residential  status,  age,  and  marital  status,  indicated  that  individuals 
tended  to  br  a  non-resident,  younger,,  and  single  or  a  lesident,  older 
and  married  (Table  11).    Age  was  -selected  as  the  variable  to  represent 
F'^'itor  2.    VJhen  the  relationships  among  sex,  age,  and  expectations 
vere  examined,  a  significant  interaction  among  these  variables  was 
found.     Tliose  who  (1)  had  no  or  low  expectations  were  usually  young 
f em  ,les  and  (2)  haf^  high  expectations  were  usu^-lly  young  males,  indicating 
the  importance  of  sex  and  youth  in  polarizing  opinion  (Table  12)  .  Age 
(or  experience)  seems  to  mellow  expec::f>tions  • 

Adolescent  Experience  Variables 

Size  of  community,  membership  in  a  conservation  organization,  most 
important  type  of  recreational  activity,  occupation  of  father  (or 
guardian)  and  mother  (or  guardian) ,  and  educational  attainment  of  father 
and  mother  Wi  te  the  adolescent  variables  explored.     Three  impor**ant 
dimensions  were  isolated  via  factor  analysis      (Table  13)  •     The  f^irst 
dimension  was  characterized  by  occupation  and  educational  attaimr^ant 
of  father:  (or  guardian).     The  relationships  among  th5se  variables 
indicated  that  those  who  fathers*  were  blue  collar  usually  had  a  high 
school  edacation  or  less  and  those  whose  fathers'  were  white  collar 
usually  had  soiue  college  training  (Table  14)  .    The  occupation  of  mother 
(or  guardian)  was  tne  variable  that  was  related  to  Factor  2.    Since  the 
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occupation  of  mother  is  the  only  variable  that  represents  this  factor, 
its  distribution  will  not  be  discussed  because  it  will  be  used  in 
the  analysis  with  expectations  (Table  15) •     Education  of  mother  and 
membership  in  a  c<^nserval'lon  organization  were  deleted  from  the 
analysis  because  they  were  significantly  related  to  more  than  one 
variable.    Examination  of  the  third  factor,  that  is,  size  of  the 
community  and  the  most  important  type  of  recreational  activity, 
revealed  that  those  who  v/ere  from  rural  areas  usually  participated 
in  a  remote  type  of  activity  and  those  who  were  from  urban  areas 
participated  in  a  non-remote  type  of  activity  (Table  16).  Occupation 
of  father  and  mother  and  most  important  type  of  activity  were  used  to 
examine  the  relationship's  between  adolescent  experience  and  expectations. 
No  significant  interactions  were  found  but  univariate  analysis  indicated 
that  those  who  had  (1)  no  or  low  expectations  had  participated  in  non- 
remote  activities;   (2)  medium  expectations  had  fathers  who  vaere  usually 
biu2  collar;  and  (3)  high  expectations  had  participated  in  remote 
activities  and  had  fathers  who  were  usually  white  collar  (Tables  17, 
18,  and  19).     Direct  experience  and  life  style  seem  to  be  the  two  factors 
that  influenced  the  formation  of  expectations. 

Functional  Perspective  Variables 

^•Jhen  the  functional  perspective  variables,  that  is,  meaning, 
habits,  needs,  and  selection  process  ware  factor  analyzed,  three  important 
dimensions  V7ere  identified  (Table  20).    The  first  factor  was  related  to 
an  emotional -symbolic  meaning  dimension.     The  second  factor  was  related 
to  a  concrete-use  dimension.     And  the  third  factor  was  associated  with 
a  selection  process-need  dimension.    Habits  (learned  behavior)  were 
deleted  from  analysis  because  they  were  tiignif icantly  related  to  both 
factors  1  and  2.    ^^Jhen  t^a  relationship  between  the  variables  of 
Factor  1,  that  is,  emotional  and  symbolic  meanings  were  examined,; 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  neutral  and  positive  categories  of  both 
variables  was  found  (Table  21).     Examination  of  Factor  2,  that  is, 
use  and  concrete  meanings,  revealed  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
neutral  and  positive  categories  of  both  of  these  variables  (Table  22). 
From  an  examination  of  factor  3,  that  is,  selection  process  and  needs, 
it  was  found  that  those  v/ho  had  a  safecy,  identification,  or  an  esteem 
need  for  the  land  were  usually  less  familiar  with  public  forested  land 
and  selected  alt*=^rnatives  on  the  basis  of  payoff.     Those  who  had  a 
self-actualization  need  for  the  land  usually  were  more  familiar  with  the 
land  and  selected  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  consequences  (Table  23) . 
Concrete  and  emotional  meanings  and  selection  process  were  the  variables 
that  were  used  to  ex  nine  the  relationships  between  functional  perspective 
and  expectations^     Ttiere  were  no  significant  interactions  so  uni.variate 
tables  were  used  to  describe  signiciant  relationships.     Those  who  had 
(1)  no  or  low  expectations  usually  had  neutral  or  negative  concrete 
and  emoticnal  meaning  scores  and  usually  selected  alternatives  on  the 
basis  of  chance,  (2)  medium  expectations  selected  altemat-a.ves  on  the 
basis  of  payoff;  and  (3)  high  e.^pectatiors  usually  had  positive  concrete 
and  emotional  meaning  scores  and  usually  selected  alternatives  on  the 
basis  of  Consequence  (Tables  24,  25,  and  2b).     To  gain  more  from  the 
recreational  experience,  decisions  should  be  made  on  a  more  rational  basis 
.  and  the  meaning  of  the  experience  should  be  of  a  more  muiti^-Unnenslonal 

nature. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Any  conclusions  derived  from  this  study  are  meant  to  be  illustrative,  not 
dcfctuiative .     Relationships  between  expectations  and  an  individual's  dis- 
position (thouiVnt  and  behavior)  are  documented  well  in  literature..     The  primary 
unanswered  question  is,  "Wliat  are  the  important  variables  that  determine 
differences  in  expectations?"     Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  there  were 
four  classes  of  expectations:    (1)  no  (5.7:0;   (2)   low  (5.0Z)  -  development 
oriented;    (3)  irediuni  (56. A%)   -  development  and  environment  oriented;  and 
(4)  high  (32.9%)  -  wilderne'^s  oriented.     Those  who  had  (1)  no  expectations 
usually  lacked  experience  with  public  forested  land,   did  not  have  an  ability 
to  evaluate  causes  in  terms  of  practical  solutions,  were  usually  young,  non- 
resident, single  females  from  urban  areas,  participated  in  non-remote  activities 
during  their  youth,  had  neutral  and  negative  concrete,  use,  emotional,  and 
symbolic  meaning  scores,   and  selected  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  change; 
(2)   low  expectations  were  oriented  toward  coavenience ,  did  not  have  an  ability 
to  evaluate  causes  in  terms  of  practical  solutions,  were  usually  young,  non- 
resident, single  females  from  urban  areas,  participated  in  non-remote  activities, 
had  negative  and  neutral  concre te  ,use ,  emotional,  and  symbolic  meaning  scores, 
and  selected  alternatives  on  thj  basis  of  chance;   (3)  medium  expectations  were 
oriented  toward  convenience  and  environmental  concerns,   did  not  have  an  ability 
to  evaluate  causes  in  terms  of  practical  solutions,  had  fathers  who  were  blue 
collar  workers,  selected  altenritives  on  the  basis  of  payoff,  and  had  a  social 
need  for  forested  land;  and   (4)  high  expectations  were  oriented  toward  environ- 
mental concerns,  had  an  ability  to  evaluate  causes  in  terms  of  practical  solutions, 
were  young,  non-resident,  single  males,  were  from  rural  areas,  participated  in 
remote  activities  during  their  youth,  had  fathers  who  were  white  collar  workers, 
had  positive  concrete,  use,  emotional,  and  symbolic  meaning  scores,  selected 
alternatives  on  the  basis  of  consequences,   and  had  a  self-actualization  need  for 
the  land. 

Lack  or  benefit  of  life's  experience^  in  the  pursuit  of  resources  were 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  expectations.     Variables  that  limited  inter- 
actions between  direct  c::;x)rience  and  resources  seem  to  be  tlie  percipit::ting 
cause  of  no,  low,  or  medium  expectations,  especially  during  adolescence.  Ihe 
primary  implication  is  that  to  increase  the  quality  of  the  recreational  experience, 
educational  programs  ncod  to  be  designed  to  overcome  the  limiting  variables  so 
that  an  individual  can  understand  tl^e  relationship  between  himself  and  the 
natural  environment.     Such  programs  should  be  designed  especially  for  youth. 
Only  when  the  individual  is  able  to  cone  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  natural 
environment  will  he  be  able  to  realistically  and  thoughtfully  utilize  his 
environment  in  such  a  way  t-i.it  will  en!ianc:i  resources  nov;  and  for  future 
generations . 

Since  a  majority  of  the  general  population  was  oriented  toward  convenience 
and  environmental  quantity  and  quality,  tiie  implication  for  land  use  planning 
is  that  a  majority  of  public  recreational  areas  should  have  development  such  as 
trails  and  camping  ar. -lu  for  convenience,  but  the  development  should  be  con- 
gruent with  the  natural  environment.     A  smaller  proportion  of  the  public  land 
should  be  preser^•od  for  the  v;ilderness  experience.     With  such  multi-purpose 
facilitie.s,  the  individual  can  seek  the  type  of  facility  desired. 

'fhe  public  seem.s  to  be  aware  of  baL.ic  relationships  between  man  and  his 
environment.     The  implication  is  that  the  management  agency  and  the  public  can 
successfully  engage  in  dialogue  that  will  increase  cooperation  and  change  life 
FRIP     styles.     The  result  would  be  a  harmonious  relationship  between  man  and  his 
S^iifeiL^     environment  that  would  satisfy  present  and  future  needs  for  natural  resources. 
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APPENDIX 
Table  1.    Operational  and  text  definitions 


I.    Action  tendency  eleiaent  -  The  disposition  to  take  action,  positive, 
or  negative,  toxizard  and  object  which  are  incorporated  in  an 
individual's  attitude  toward  that  object  (Krech  et  al. ,  1962:  177; 
Raths  et  al.,  1966:30) . 

A,    High  action  tendencies  -  Those  responses  or  behaviors  that  indicate 
action  of  a  frequent  (once  a  week  or  morta)  nature  (Sonnenfeld, 
1966:  74-75). 

B»    Low  action  tendencies  -  Tliose  responses  or  behaviors  that  include 
action  of  an  infrequent  (less  than  once  a  week)  nature.     It  also 
includes  responses  or  behaviors  that  indicate  only  a  tolerance  of  , 
an  indifference  to  an  existing  condition,  or  a  willingpiess  to  act 
in  the  future  (Sonnenfeld,  1966*:  74-75  ;  Tombaugh,  1971:  75). 

II.    Affective  element  -  The  feelings,  positive  or  negative,  toward  an 

object  X'/hich  are  incorporated  in  an  individual's  attitude  toward  that 
object  (Krathwohl  et  al. ,  1964:  176-185  ;  Krech  et  al.,  1962:  178; 
Raths  et  al. ,  1966:30) . 

A.  High  affective  element  -  Those  responses  or  behkviors  in  which  an 
individual  is  committed  enough  to  an  object  to  seek  to  convert 
others  to  his  cause  or  build  a  philosophy  of  life  based  upon  his 
coioitment . 

B.  Low  affective  element  -  Those  reponses  or  behaviors  in  which  an 
individual  is  committed  enough  to  an  object  to  identify  with  it. 

It  also  includes  those  responses  or  behaviors  in  X'/hich  an  individual 
is  indifferent  to  or  committed  enough  to  an  object  to  tolerate 
its  presence,  attend  to  it  in  spite  of  competing  stimuli,  or  to 
gain  satisfaction  from. working  with  it. 

III.     Cognitive  element  -  The  beliefs  about  an  object  which  are  incorporated 
in  an  individual's  attitude  toward  that  object  (Krech  et  al.,  1962: 
178;  Raths  et  al.,  1966:30). 

A.  High  cognitive  element  -■  Those  responses  or  behaviors  that  indicate 
an  ability  to  evaluate*  cause  and  effect  relationships  in  terms 

of  established  criteria  (or  at  least  an  ability  to  offer  practical 
solutions) . 

B.  Lox7  cognitive  element  -  Tliose  responses  or  behaviors  that  indicate 
a  recall  of  knoX'/ledge,  a  use  of  knowledge  x^ithout  relating  it  to 
other  materials,  an  ability  to  transfer  knowledge,  or  an  ability 
to  isolate  the  interacting  elements  in  a  relationship. 
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Table  1  (continued) 


IV,     Environmental  attributes 
A.     Number  of  visitors 

l^umber  of  people  seen/trip  (Highest  tolerable  number) 


None  Uo  expectations 

LoT7  21+ 

Medium  11-20 

llif>h  0-10 


B.     Uildlife  (Related  to  number  in  population  and  food  supply 
available) 

1.  Quantity 

Jumber  of  particular  species  (Also  includes  relationships 

None  ;Jo  expectations  be  tureen  big  and  small  game  in 

Lov7  Small  number  terms  of  percentages,  v/here 

Kedium         Medium  number  appropriate) . 
High             Large  number 

2.  Quality 


a.  Health 

Jone 

No  expectations 

Low 

Not  survive  winter 

Iledium 

Survive  average  winter 

High 

Survive  hard  winter 

b.     Body  size 

None 

Ivfo  expectations 

Low 

Small 

Medium 

Medium 

High 

Large 

3.  Diversity 

Number  of  species 


Mone  llo  expectations 

Low  0-5 

Medium  6-11 

High  12+ 


C.    Habitat  (Related  to  number  in  population  and  soil,  water,  and 
climate  conditions  available) 

1 .  Quantity 

Number  of  particular  species  (trees,  shrubs,  and/or  herbs 


None  No  expectations  and  also  includes  relationships 

Low  Small  number  among  these  categories  in  terms 

Medium  Average  number  of  percentages,  where  appropriate) 

High  Large  number 


Table  1 (Continued) 
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2.  Quality 
a.  Health 


None  No  expectations 

Lov;  Will  not  survive  under  stress 

Medium  Survive  under  moderate  stress 

High  Survive  heavy  stress 

b.  Size 

None  No  expectations 

Lov7  Small 
Medium  Average 
High  Large 

3.  Diversity 

Humher  of  species 
None  No  e:cpectati6ns 

Lov7  Small  number 

Medium  Average  number 

Hi^h  Large  number 

D.  Smell 

None  No  expectations 

Lou  Entire  air  slightly  unnatural  smell 

Medium  Some  areas  natural  some  not 

High  Only  natural  smells 

E.  Sound 

None  No  expectations 

Low  Some  unnatural  sounds  everyr^here 

Medium  Some  areas  natural  but  some  not 

High  Only  natural  sounds 

F.  Development 

None  No  expectations 

Low  Intense  development  such  as  permanent 

buildings  and  areas  for  the  use  of  motorized 
vechiclcs 

Medium  Moderate  development  such  as  trails  and 

camping  areas 

High  No  development 


V.    Forested  Land -A  dense  grox^th  of  trees  and  underbrush  covering  a 
trac^:  of  land, 

VI.    Marital  Status 

Single-Individuals  who  are  not  presently  married  or  living  with 

their  spouse  (includes  v?idowed,  divorced  and  separated) 
Married -Residual 

Vli,    Meaning- -The  importance  of  land  and  water  resources  to  an  indi- 
vidual.   There  are  four  types  of  meaning. 
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Concrete  meaning  -  Tangible  results  of  the  land  being  there  in  its 
present  condition — grass  to  walk  on,  water  to  swia  in,  etc, — real, 

B.  Use  meanins  -  Utility  of  the  land  being  there  in  its  present 
condition — for  recreation,  v/atershcd,  etc. — rational. 

C.  Emotional  meaning  -  Apparent  intangible  results  of  the  land  being 
there  in  its  present  condition — aesthetically  pleasing,  invigorating, 
etc. — emo  t  ion  al * 

Symbolic  meaning  -  Intangible  results  that  represent  more  thar.  is 
seen;  represents  or  suggests  something  else — freedom,  by-gone  era, 
etc. — abstract  (Gibson,  1950). 

Meaning  was  evaluated  using  a  three  point  negative,  neutral,  and  positive 
scale. 

VIII.    Natural  resources  -  All  cndoxvrments  of  nature  outside  of  man  himself,  both 
actual  or  potential.     For  practical  purposes:    soil,  water,  plant 
and  animal  life,  includinr;  its  life  processes,  climate,  and  minerals 
(Saoraon,  19G0:2)  * 

IX.    Needs  -  The  initiating  and  sustaining  force  of  behavior. 

There  are  five  types  of  needs. 

A.  Physiological,  that  is,  hunger,  thirst. 

B.  Safety,  that  is,  security,  order. 

C.  Need  to  belong  or  be  loved,  that  is,  affection,  identification 

D.  Esteem,  that  is,  prestif;e,  success. 

E.  Self-actualization,  that  is,  the  desire  for  self-fulfillment. 

Needs  were  evaluated    using  this  five-point  hierarchical  scale 
'(Waslow,  1 9^1-3  • 

X.  Occupation 

A.  \^ite  collar  -  An  individual  who:     (1)  is  self-employed  and  employs 
at  least  two  xs/orkers;  (2)  received  at  least  half  of  his  income  from 
profits,  fees^  or  commissions;  (3)*works  in  an  organization  that 
has  at  least  two  levels  of  supervision  and  is  at  least  at  the 
second  level;  and/or  (4)  is  engaged  in  activities  that  require 
independent  or  creative  outcomes  (Moncrief,  1970). 

B.  Blue  collar  -  Residual 

XI.     Residential  status 

A.     Resident  -  Five  or  more  continuous  years  of  residence  in  Centre 
^  County. 
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B,    Non-resident  -  Residual, 

XII,  Selection  process  -  The  amount  of  awareness  and  rationality  used  in 
the  selection  of  alternatives. 

There  are  three  types  of  selection  processes, 

A,  Selective  process  -  level  1  (low)  -  A  familiarity  with  one  type 
of  public  forested  land  or  less  (awareness)  and  the  selection  of 
alternatives  on  the  basis  of  chance, 

B,  Selective  process  -  level  2  (medium)  -  A  familiarity  with  two  typ 
of  public  land  and  the  selection  of  alternatives  on  the  basis  of 
high  risk  methods  (pay  off)  and/or  influences  such  as  convenience 
friends,  and  habits, 

C,  Selective  process  -  level  3  (hi^h)  -  A  familiarity  with  three  or 
four  types  of  public  land    and  the  selection  of  alternatives 

on  the  basis  of  low  risk  methods  (conseq^uences)  and/or  influences 
such  as  systematic  exploration,  discussion  with  professional 
personnel,  quality  of  wildlife,  and  habitat,  and  experience. 

Selection  process  was  evaluated  using  this  three  point  hierarchal 
scale.    If  there  v^as  inconsistence  between  awareness  and  mode  of 
selection,  mode  of  selection  was  used  to  determine  the  selection 
process  level  ('^-ettman,  1971;  Green,  1965;  Kernan,  1963;  Lime,  1971). 

XIII,  Types  of  residence 

A,  Rural  -  Gcrnriunity  with  0-10,000  residents, 

B,  Urban  -  Community  with  more  than  10,000  residents, 
XIV,  Types  of  rccr''jati*orx£il  activitieri 

A,  Remote  -  IJildorness  activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and 
hiking  that  do  not  require  developed  facilities  (Erickson, 
197^!  llendee  et  al,,  1963), 

B,  Non-remote  -  nesidual. 
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Table  2.    Score  consistency  distributions  -  expectations 


Percent 
consistence  with 

A-    No  regard  to  no  Percent  in 

expectations  category  scores  condition 


90  -  100%  100% 


Percent 
consistence  with 
Low  regard  to  lov;  Percent  in 

expectations  category  scores  condition 


90  -  100%  93% 

80  -  89%  3% 

70  -  79%  2% 

00  -  69%  2% 


Percent 
consistence  with 

C.     Medium  regard  to  medium  Percent  in 

expectations  category  scores  condition 


90  - 

100% 

60% 

CO  - 

89% 

22% 

70  - 

79% 

13% 

&G  - 

5% 

Percent 

consistence  with 

D.  High 

regard  to  high 

Percent  in 

expectations 

category  scores 

condition 

90  -  100% 

82% 

80  -  89% 

8% 

70  -  79% 

10% 

■    60  -  69% 

0% 
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Table  3.     Score  distribution  -  expectations 


Expactat^.ons 



■A 

Percent 

Hone 

0 

5.7 

Low 

7 

5.0 

Wedimn 

no 

56.4 

;  46 

32.9 

'  140 

100. 

Table  4.    Principla  cowpor-.en't  matrix  -  atcitudinal  variables;  ccgnitive, 
affective,  and  action  tendency  domains 


Ar.titudinal 
va.riab.V.i; 

Fr.ctor  1 

Coranonality 

Cognitive 

-0./77 

0.604- 

Affect  :'.-'e 

-0,936 

0.876 

Act Inn 
tendency 

-0.757 

0.574- 

Percent  of 
trace 

100.0 

Tnble  5.     Relationships  an^cnQ  attitudlncil  variablei  ~  cognitive,  affective ^  and 
action  tendenCjfc  Jomire;.    factor  1 


Cognitive  [ 
domain 


A^.tion  tendency  doJiain  


.Low 


High 


Colamn 
Q  lals 
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I  Lov^ 

I        Afiective.  domain 


Hi  3^ 


  ^        _    !  Atfectivp  6on&ix) 

Low        ~|  _  -    ,  '   Low  I  iixgh" 


N  -  46 
%  -  32.9 


K  = 

mm 


0 

0.0 


50 
35.7 


15'.  7 


'ie  (32.97.) 


72  (51.4%) 


J 

0.0 


Q 

0.0 


0(0.0%) 


16 


6 

4.3 


22  (15 .  7Z) 


Row 
totals 


ll2(S0.C7o) 


28(20.0%) 


140(100.01 


Table  6.    Relationship  between  cognitive  domain  and  an  individual's 
ey.pectations  touard  public  forested  land 


Cognitive 

E::pectatjons 

Row 

domain 

None  and  Low 

Modium 

RlSh 

totals 

N  =  14 
7o  =  93.3 

79 
100.0 

19 

41.3 

112(30.07.) 

High 

1 

6.7 

0 

0.0 

27 

5G.7 

2G  (20.07.) 

Column 
totals 

15(10. 77o) 

79(56.47o) 

46(32.97.) 

140(100.07=) 

'V  Chi  sqi 
probab: 

iare  =  64.465;  Relationship  significant  at  .001 
Llity  level;        =  0,46 

Table  7.    UeLi tionship  betvje^n  affective  domain  and  an  individual's 
expcctaLions  towarc   public  forested  land  * 

Affective 

Expectations 

Row 

domain 

Kona  anO  Lovj 

Medium 

totals 

Low 

N  =  10 
%  -  66.7 

26 

32.9 

10 

21.7 

46(32.97.) 

High 

33.3 

53 

67.1 

36 

78.3 

94(67.17.) 

Column 
totals 

15(10.77.) 

79(56. 47o) 

46(32.97.) 

140(100.07.) 

*  Chi  square  =  10.457;  iJelationship  significant  at  .01  probability 
level;  V    =  0.08 
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Table  o.     Relationship  between  aciion  tanfJency  '■'oiriain  and  aft  individual's 
expectations  toward  public  forested  land.* 


Ac i ion 
Tendency 
Domain 


Low 


None  and  Low 


N  = 
%  = 


14 

93.; 


ectations 


Medium 


High 


66 

&3.5 


3S 
62.6 


Row 

Totals 


Lie(5'4.?%) 


High 


1 

1.7 


13 

16.5 


6 

17.4 


22(15.77.) 


Column 
Total s 


15(10.7!0 


140 (100. OX) 


■'Chi. square  =    1.112;  Relationship  not  significant  at  .05  probably  level 


Table  9.     Varimax  rotated  matrix  -  social  variables;     residential  status ^ 
sex,  marital  status.,  age,  and  occupation 


Social 
variables 

i 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Commonality 

Residential  ! 
status 

-Q.127 

i 

-0.747 

0.574 

Sex 

-0.903 

-0.082 

0.822 

Marital 
status 

0.225 

0.631 

0.449 

Age 

0.114 

0.678 

0.473 

Occupation 

0.899 

0.385 

0-956 

Percent  of 
trace 

72.5 

J 

27.5 
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Table  10    Distribution  of  social  variable  -  sex:    Factor  1 


Sex 

Frequency 

Percent 

^ale 

79 

56.4 

Female 

61 

43.6 

Total 

140 

100.0 

Tablell*    Relationships  among  social  variables  -  residential  status,  age, 
and  marital  status;    Factor  2 


Resident- 

Age 

Row 

ial 

18- 

:34  1 

35+ 

totals 

Status 

Harital 

status 

Marital  status 

vlarried 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Resident 

U  -  5 
%  =  3.5 

5 

3.6 

36 

25:7 

5 

•3.6 

51(36.4%) 

Non- 
resident 

9 

6.4- 

80 

57.1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

89(63.6%) 

Column 
totals 

14(10%) 

85(60.7%) 

36(25.7%) 

5(3.6%) 

140(100%) 

o 
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Table  12  ,    Relationships  amonc  sex,  age,  and  an  individual's  expectations 
toward  public  forested  land. 


a.    A^e  -  18-34j'> 


Sex 

Expectations 

Row 
Totals 

None 

Low 

li'edium 

High 

iiale 

rl  =  0 

%  =  0.0 

1 

20.0 

29 

53.7 

21 

ei.8 

51(51.5%) 

Female 

1  100.0 

4 

80.0 

25 

46.: 

13 

33.2 

43(48.5%) 

( 

Column 
totals 

6(6.1%) 

5(5.1%) 

r 

54(54.5%) 

34(34.3%) 

1 

!  99(100.0%) 

*  Tlxe  significance  of  the  relationships vjas  determined  by  large-cell 
Chi  square  values  or  marked  differences  between  cell  and  marginate 
percent  a&v3S, 


b.    Ag^  -  35+ 


Sex 

1 

Expectations 

Row 

Jone  j 

Low 

liedium 

Hir,li 

Totals 

1  lale 

■J  =      0  ■ 
%  =  0.3 

1 

50.0 

18 

72.0 

9 

75.0 

28(68.3%) 

Female 

2 

100.0 

1 

50.0 

7 

28.0 

3 

25.0 

13(31.7%) 



Column 
totals 

2(4.9%) 

2(4.9%) 

25(61.0%) 

12(29.3%) 

!  41(100.0%) 

1 

1 

i  ,  

*  The  significance  of  the  relationships  was  determined  by  large-cell 
Chi  square  values  or  marked  differences  between  cell  and  marginal 
percentages • 
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Table  13.  Varimax  rotated  matrix  -  adolescent  experience:    size  of 

community,  membership  in  a  conservation  organization,  most 
important  type  of  recreational  activity,  occupation  of  father 
(or  guardian)  and  mother  (or  ['uardian)  ,  and  educational 
attainment  of  father  and  mother 


Adolescent 
experience 

Factor  2 

racuor  j 

Vjonuuon  cix  n>  y 

Size  of  community 

0.038 

- 

U  *  J^y 

Membership  in  a  Conser-- 
vation  organization 

0.215 

\J  •  J.  J  J. 

Host  important  type  of 
recreational  activity 

0.155 

-0.007 

0.438 

0.216 

Occupation  of  father 
(or  guardian) 

0.967  • 

-0.136 

-0.002 

0.954 

Occupation  of  mother 
(or  guardian) 

0.102 

0.815 

0.059 

0.678 

Educational  attainment 
of  father 

-0.693 

0.256 

-0.191 

0.583 

Educational  attainment 
of  mother 

-0.350 

0.779 

-0.047 

0-731 

Percent  of  trace 

61.0 

26.9 

12.1 

Table  14.    Relationships  between  adolescent  e^::'>eriaac 
educational  attainment  of  father:  Factor 

1 

variriblag..^-':, 

occvpation  and 

Occupation  of 

Education  attainment  of  father 

Row 

father 

Grades 

totals 

1 

-12 

13+ 

VJhite 
collar 

N  = 
J  = 
%  = 

2 

1.4 

36 

25.7 

38(27.1%) 

Blue 
collar 

84 

60.0 

18 

12.9 

102(72.9%) 

Column 
totals 

86(61.4%) 

54(33.6%) 

1  140(100.0%) 

1 

Table  15.     Distribution  of  adolescent  experience  variable  -  occupation 
of  mother:     Factor  2 


Occupation 
of  mother 

Frequency 

i.  C  A.         1 1  L. 

Employed 

26 

18.6 

Housewife 

114 

31.4 

Total 

140 

100.0 

Table  16.     Relationships  between  adolescent  experience  variables  -  size 
of  coiTimunity  and  most  important  recreational  activity: 
Factor  3 


Size  of 

Most  important  type  of  recreational  activity 

Rovj 

community 

Remote 

Non- remote 

totals 

Rural 

N  =  43 

24 

67(47.9%) 

0-10,000 

-  =  30.8 

17,1 

Urban 

10,001  + 

70 

73(52,1%) 

2.1 

50.0 

Column 

totals 

43(32.9%) 

94(67.1%) 

140(100,0%) 

Table  17.     Relationship  betv;een  occupation  of  father  and  an  individual's 
expectations 


Occupation 
father 

Expect  ations 

Row 

Mone  and  Low 

Medium 

totals 

Wiite 
Collar 

■J  =  2 
Z  =  13.3 

15 

19,0 

21 

45.7 

38(27.1%) 

Blue 
Collar 

13 

G5.7 

64 

81,0 

25 

54.3 

102(72.9%) 

Column 
totals 

15(10.7^0 

79(56.4%) 

46(32.9%) 

140 (100%) 

■>v  Chi  square  =  12.043;  Relationship  significant  at  .01 
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Table  iQ.     Relationship  .between  occupation  of  mother  and  an  individual's 
expectations'* 


Occupation  of 
mother 

Expectations 

Row 
totals 

None  and  Low 

i-iedium 

High 

Employed 

N  =  2 
%  =  13.3 

15 

19.0 

9 

19.6 

26(10.6%) 

Housewife 

13 

86.7 

64 

31.0 

37 

80.4 

114(81.4%) 

Column 
totals 

15(10.77.) 

79(56.42) 

46(32.9%) 

140  (100.0%) 

-  Chi  square  =  0.329;  Relationship  not  significant  at  .05  probability 
level. 


Table  19.     Relationship  between  type  of  recreational  activity  and  an 
individual's  expectations.-** 


Type 

Expectations 

Row 

Recreational 

Wone  and  Low 

Medium 

High 

totals 

Activity 

Remote 

■J  =  0 

21 

25 

%  =  0.0 

26.6 

54.3 

46(32.9%) 

Non- 

15 

58 

21 

remote 

100.0 

73.4  . 

45.7 

94(67.1%) 

Column 

totals 

15(10.7%) 

i 

79  (56.4%) 

46(32.9%) 

140(100.0%) 

*  Chi  square  =  18.374;  Relationship  significant  at  .001  probability 
level;  v2  =  0,13. 
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Table  20.     Varimax  rotated  matrix      functional  perspective  variables; 
meaning,  needs,  selection  process,  and  habit 


"P 1  m  r  1"i  on  ri  1 

perspective 
variables 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Common  ality 

Concrete  meaning 

-0 

.073 

0,769 

0.114 

0 

.610 

Use  meaning 

0 

.074 

0.987 

0.019 

0 

.981 

Emotional  meaning 

0 

.772 

-0.164 

0.193 

0 

.660 

Symbolic  meaning 

0 

.978 

0.081 

-0.056 

0 

.965 

Jeeds 

0 

204 

0.014 

0.713 

0 

557 

Selection  process 

0 

044 

0.123 

0.864 

0 

763 

Habit 

0 

401 

0.550 

U.24S 

0 

226 

Percent  of  trace 

42 

4 

34.5 

23.0 

Table  21  .     Relationship  between  functional  perspective  variables  -  emotional 
and  .symbolic     meanings:   Factor  1 


Emotional 
meaning 

Symbolic  ineanin,^ 

Row 
totals 

iJGf;at  ive  . 

.leutral 

Posit  ive 

Negative 
 . — .  

:i  =  5 

%  =  3.6 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

5(3.6%) 

Jeutral 

■ —    — — ~.  ■ 

I 

0.7 

58 
41.4 

0 

0.0 

59(42.1%) 

Positive 

7 

5.0 

2 

1.4 

68 

47.9 

76(54.3%) 

Column 
totals 

13(9.  3%) 

60(42.-) 

67(47.9%) 

1 

140  (100. 0^; 
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Table  22,     Relationship  between  functional  perspective  variables  -  concrete 
and  use  nieanin.^s:     Factor  2 


Concrete 
meaning 

Use  neanif\^ 

Row 

tct  als 

l^;e^;;at  ive 

j  .ieutrai 

Positive 

rJegative 

■A  =  13 
%  =  9.3 

t 

0 

0.0 

3 

2.1 

16(11.4%) 

Jeutral 

1 

0.7 

52 

37.1 

0 

0.0 

53(37.9%) 

Positive 

5 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

66 

47.1 

71(50.7%) 

Column 
totals 

19(13.6%) 

52(37.1%) 

69(49.3%) 

140(100.0%^ 

Table  23,     Relationships  between  functional  perspective  variables  -  needs 
and  selection  process:     Factor  3 


ERIC 


Needs 

Selection  process 

Row 

Chcince 

Payoff 

Consequence 

totals 

L-Ione 

8 

0 

0 

8(5.7%) 

5.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Physiological 

0 

0 

0 

0(0.0%) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Safety 

3 

15 

2 

20(14.3%) 

2.1 

10.7 

1.4 

Identification 

14 

48 

0 

62(44.3%) 

0.7 

15.0 

0.0 

Esteera 

1 

21 

0. 

22(15.7%) 

0.7 

15.0 

0.0 

Self-actualiz- 

1 

5 

22 

28(20.0%) 

ation 

0.7 

3.6 

15.7 

Column 

27(19.3%) 

89(53.6%) 

24(17.1%) 

140(100.0%) 

totals 
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Table  24,     Relationsliip  between  concrete  meaning  and  an  individual  *s 
position  on  public  forested  land*'^ 


concrete 

Expectations 

R0V7 

n:e  ailing 

.lone  and  Low 

lledium 

Hi  r.h 

totals 

negat  ive 
and 

neutral 

J  =  13 
%  =  93.3 

42 

53.2 

14 

30.4 

6Si<4a.3%) 

posi'^ive 

2 

6.7 

37 

46. G 

32 

69.6 

71;C51.7%) 

Column 
totals 

15(10.7?:) 

79(56.4%) 

46(32.9%) 

140(100.0%) 

Chi  square  ==  18 . 626 ;  R  elationship  significant  at  .001  probability 
level;  v2  =  0.13. 


Table  2  5.     Relationship  between  emotional  meaning  and  an  individual's 
position  toward  public  forested  land- 


Emotional 

Expectations 

Row 

meaning 

I'lone  and  Lov; 

^ladium 

High 

totals 

negativ 
and 

neutral 

11  =  13 
/o  =       36 . 7 

38 
43.1 

13 

28.3 

64(45.7%) 

positive 

2 

12.3 

41 
51.9 

33 

71.7 

76(54.3%) 

Column 
totals 

15(10.7:0 

79  (56.4%) 

46(32.9%) 

1 

140(100.0%) 

Chi  square  =  18.491;  Relationship  sif^nificant  at  .001  probability 
level;  v2  -  0.13 
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Table  26.     Relationship  betv/een  selection  process  and  an  indix'idual * s 
position  toward  public  forested  land 


Selective 

Expectations 

Row 

Process 

Hone  and  Low 

Hedium 

Hi  oil 

totals 

Chance 

N  =  9 

17 

1 

2  7(19.0%) 

(level  1) 

%  =  60.0 

24.0 

2.0 

Payoff 

4 

62 

23 

89(64.0%) 

(level  2) 

27.0 

76.0 

50.0 

Consequence 

2 

0 

22 

24(17.0%) 

(level  3) 

13.0 

0.0 

48.0 

Column 

totals 

15(10.7%) 

79(56.4%) 

46(32.9%) 

140(100.0%) 

Chi  square  ■■=  66.134  j  Relationship  significant  at  .001  probability 
level;  V"  =  0.46 
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Introduction 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  reports-*-  aimed  at  monitoring 
chan.:es  or  stability  in  attitt^des  toward  race  relations  of  a  panel  of 
black,  female  adults.    The  black  respondents  resided  in  an  economically 
depressed  area  of  rural  East  Texas,  an  area  culturally  akin  to  the 
"Deep  South."    They  were  interviewed  every  year  for  the  last  three  years 
(1970  through  1972),  regarding  several  dimensions  of  racial  attitudes: 
(1)  their  perception  of  the  racial  prejudice  that  was  directed  at  them 
by  local  whites;   (2)  their  desires  for  racial  integration;   (3)  their 
perception  of  the  possibility  for  racial  integration  in  their  local 
area  • 

As  mentioned  in  our  previous  reports,  we  think  our  study  has 
value,  because  it  focuses  on  the  much  neglected  rural,  rather  than  me- 
tropolitan, black  and  because  it  appears  to  be  among  the  first  syste- 
matic attempts  to  tap  dynamics  in  blacks'  racial  attitudes.    Our  longi- 
tudinal study  is  very  timely,  as  the  first  contact  of  respondents  im- 
mediately preceded  and  the  last  two  immediately  followed  integration 
of  public  schools  in  the  study  area. 


Past  Research 

Although  change  in  the  attitudes  of  blacks  has  been  analyzed  (see 
the  postscript  to  Gary  Marx's  1964  survey,  Marx,  1969),  it  has  been 
from  different  one-point-in-time  studies  which  incorporated  different 
questions  and  different  sample  composition.    Moreover,  because  most 
studies  have  dealt  with  metropolitan  blacks,  there  is  little  basis  for 
even  this  kind  of  expost  facto  analysis  in  reference  to  blacks  in  the 
rural  South.    However,  it  is  significant  that  among  the  metropolitan 
blacks,  at  least,  a  general  constancy  in  several  dimensions  of  blacks' 
racial  attitudes  seems  to  ha"^^e  occurred  over  a  period  of  our  history 
characterized  by  change  in  race  relations — 1964  to  1968.     The  surveys 
during  this  period  show  unrelenting  attitudes  among  the  black  majority 
of  nonmilitancy ,  optimism  about  the  future  of  race  relations,  support 
for  integration,  rejection  of  separatism,  and  a  high  degree  of  racial 
tolerance  among  blacks  as  shown  in  social-distance  patterns  and  atti- 
tudes toward  whites.     (See  a  synthesis  of  these  surveys  in  Marx,  1969.) 

Even  though  Marx's  study  suggests  this  moderate  stance  characterizes 
most  metropolitan  blacks,  regardless  of  region,  age,  sex  and  social  class, 
antiwhite  attitudes  have  been  found  to  be  more  extreme  among  black 


See  Kuvlesky  and  Dietrich  (1972)  -.nd  Kuvlesky  and  Cannon  (1971). 
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Southerners  (Marx,  1969:187;  Williams,  1964:274),  females  (Williams, 
1964:267),  the  economically  depressed  and  poorer  educated  (Marx,  1969: 
188).    Differences  by  rural,  small-town,  and  metropolitan  residence 
have  also  been  observed  in  our  own  data  (Kuvlesky,  Warren,  and  Ragland, 
1972),  with  the  rural  blacks  shewing  substantially  lower  desires  than 
the  others  for  racial  integration. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  differences  in  the  various 
dimensions  of  racial  attitude,  for  they  are  not  necessarily  highly 
correlated.     For  example,  the  groups  noted  above  as  most  likely  to  hold 
antiwhite  attitudes  appear  the  least  likely  to  be  militant  (Marx,  1969). 
In  addition,  antiwhite  prejudice  itself  has  several  dimensions.  Desire 
for  integration  is  a  manifestation  of  what  Williams  (1964:28)  terms  af- 
fective prejudice  (attraction  or  aversion),  and  it  seems  to  vary  greatly 
by  social  context,  decreasing  the  higher  the  degree  of  informality  that 
would  be  involved  in  black-white  interaction  (Kuvlesky,  Warren,  Ragland, 
1972). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blacks'  perception  of  negative  prejudice 
directed  toward  them  by  whites  might  be  indicative — if  prejudice  breeds 
counter-prejudice  as  Williams  (1964)  proposes — of  cognitive  prejudice 
(stereotyping)  toward  whites  by  blacks,  themselves.    Supporting  this 
hypothesis  is  the  finding  by  Brooks  and  Hawley  (1972)  that  whites  and 
blacks  seem  to  perceive  the  others'  racial  prejudice,  stereotyping,  and 
ethnocentrism  to  be  greater  than  it  actually  is. 

An  additional  type  of  prejudice,  evaluative,  refers  to  normative 
standards  regarding  race  relations — for  example,  ^'attitudes  toward 
questions  of  public  policy  concerning  racial  minorities"  (Williams, 
1964:29).    Our  measure,  perception  of  the  possibility  for  racial  inte- 
gration, would  seem  to  be  associated  with  this  measure — a  reflection  of 
what  the  blacks  think  possibilities  for  integration  should  be." 

The. Study  Area 

•»  * 

3 

Two  all-black  villages  in  a  predominantly  rural    county  of  East 
Texas  were  selected  for  the  study  area.    The  county  was  adjacent  to 
the  Louisiana  border  and  about  60  miles  from  the  nearest  metropolitan 
center.    About  one-fourth  of  the  county's  inhabitants  were  black.  Socio- 
economic discrepancies  between  the  blacks  and  whites  of  the  county  were 
substantial. 


See  Kuvlesky  and  Cannon  (1971)  and  Kuvlesky ,  .Warren,  and  Ragland 
(1972)  for  a  discussi.on  of  the  relationship  of  our  racial  orientation 
variables  to  these  types  of  prejudice. 

3 

O  The  1970  census  shows  75  percent  of  the  county's  population  living 

EKJjCin  places  of  2500  or  less  inhabitants. 
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The  villages  appeared  rather  typical  of  many  black,  rurnl  sctth^- 
ments  in  East  Texas.     Each  had  a  population  of  about  100,  nnd  the  homes 
were  sparsely  distributed  on  a  network  of  dirt  roads.     Both  were  re- 
latively isolated  from  white  traffic.    Most  of  the  houses  in  the  com- 
munities were  very  small,  dilapidated  frame  structures,  suggesting  a 
conspicuously  lower  level  of  living  than  that  generally  found  among 
whites  in  the  county. 

Procedures  of  Data  Collection 

The  black  female  respondents  were  first  contacted  in  the  early  summer 
of  1970,  immediately  following  the  closing  of  school  for  the  S5ummer.  The 
initial  data  were  collected  ps  part  of  a  larger  study  designed  to  compre- 
hensively investigate  patterns  of  living  in  disadvantaged  families.  In 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  larger  study,  only  the 
main  female  homemakers  of  families  in  the  study  area  who  met  the  following, 
criteria  were  included  in  the  sample:     (1)  at  least  one  child  under  18 
years  of  age  resided  in  the  home;  (2)  the  female  homemaker  normally  re- 
sided in  the  home;  (3)   the  female  homemaker  mainly  responsible  for  caring 
for  the  home  was  under  65  years  of  age  and,  unless  she  was  the  motlier  of 
one  or  more  of  the  children  living  in  home,  under  18,     About  half  of  the 
black  families  in  the  study  area  met  these  criteria,  and  of  those  quali- 
fying, all  but  one  (less  than  1%)  was  interviewed.     The  original  sample 
numbered  52  black  females. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1971  and  1972,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
interview  all  of  these  rural  black  homemakers  about  their  attitudes  to- 
ward race  relations.    Only  black  female  interviewers  were  used  in  all 
three  contacts.    All  but  four  of  the  respondents  were  interviewed  again 
in  1971;  another  four  could  not  be  reinterviawed  in  19  72,     There  were 
no  refusals.     The  reasons  for  the  loss  of  the  eight  respondents  were 
because  they  had  moved  from  the  local  area,  death,  or  illness.  These 
eight  have  been  excluded  from  this  analysis.     The  exclusion  was  not 
found  to  change  the  1^70  and  1971  aggregate  distribution  of  responses 
appreciably. 

In  19  70,  the  mean  and  median  incomes  of  the  families  in  the  rural 
sample  were  about  $1,000  higher  than  those  of  all  blacks  in  the  county. 
(A  facuor  probably  largely  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elderly  from  our 
sample.)     However,  according  to  a  poverty  index  by  which  income  is  eval- 
uated in  relation  to  family  size,  age  of  family  members,  and  a  consumer 
price  index  for  the  area  of  study,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  respon- 
dents' families  were  judged  to  be  disadvantaged  or  marginal.     About  a 
third  of  the  families  were  female-headed  (no  husband).     In  the  two- 
parent  families,  almost,  all  of  the  husbands  and  about  half  of  the  home- 
makers  were  employed.     Both  visually  worked  as  semiskilled  or  unskilled 
laborers  in  the  white-owned  and  managed  poultry  and  lumber  industries 
of  the  area. 


In  the  1970  survey,  most  of  the  homemakers  were  between  30  and 
49  years  of  age,  and  most  had  not  completed  high  school.    Almost  all 
were  born  locally  (i,e,,  within  50  miles  of  their  present  ?iome)  and  had 
lived  over  half  of  their  liveb  in  rural  areas.     Few  had  moved  their 
place  of  residence  in  the  past  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  rural,  Southern  nature  of  the  black  sample, 
the  sex  and  ages  of  the  respondents  are  probably  important  attributes 
influencing  their  attitudes  toward  race  relations .    Black  females  have 
been  found  to  be  more  prejudiced  (Williams,  1964:269)  yet  less  militant 
(Marx,  1969:54)  than  black  males.    Both  antiwhite  attitudes  and  mili- 
tancy has  been  shown  to  be  greater  among  the  young  and  middle-aged 
blacks  than  among  the  elderly  (Marx^  1969  :54),     If  findings  of  the 
Cornell  reports  (1948  through  1956;  see  Williams,  1964)  are  still  vi- 
able, these  black  females  from  the  rural  South  may  be  among  the  most 
prejudiced  blacks  in  the  nation. 


Perception  of  Prejudice 

To  elicit  the  black  respondents'  perception  of  whether  anti- 
black  prejudice  was  directed  at  them  by  local  whites,  they  were  asked 
to  what  extent  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  following  statements: 

(1)  ''White  people  around  here  judge  Negroes  by  the  worst  type 
of  Negroes'*; 

(2)  "White  people  around  here  don't  like  to  be  around  Negroes'^: 

(3)  "White  people  around  here  don't  like  white  kids  to  play  with 
Negro  kids"; 

(4)  "White  people  around  here  never  let  you  forget  they  are  white 
and  you  are  Negro"; 

(5)  "White  people  around  here  think  they  are  cleaner  than  Negroes," 

Alternative  responses  were:     "strongly  agree";  "tend  to  agree";  "tend  to 
disagree";  "strongly  disagree."    These  responses  were  weighted  4  through 
1,  respectively  J  and  the  weighted  responses  for  all  the  items  were  summed 
to  produce  a  scale  of  "perceived  prejudice,"    The  scalability  of  the 
items  was  examined  previously  by  Kuvlesky,  Warren,  and  Ragland  (1972J 
and  found  to  be  acceptable.     A  high  reliability  coefficient  (a  =  .91  ) 
was  reported  for  the  1970  sample. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  blacks  perception  of  prejudice  directed 
at  them  by  local  whites  appears  to  have  decreased  each  year,  culminating 
in  substantially  lower  scores  in  197?  as  compared  to  1970.    Whereas  in 
1970  three-fourths  of  the  blacks'  scores  were  concentrated  in  the  upper- 
half  of  the  .scale  (indicating  that  they  answered  most  of  the  perceived 
prejudice  items  positively),  by  1972  the  majority  of  scores  fell  in  the 
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See  Kuvlesky,  Warren,  and  Ragland  (1972)  and  Bohrnstedt  (1969) 
for  a  discussion  of  this  statistic. 
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Table  !•    Percentage  Distribution  of  "Perceived  Prejudice**  Total  Scores 
by  Year  of  Contacts 


PP  Score 


Spring,  1970 


Spring,  1971 
(N=44) 


Spring,  1972 
(N=44) 


Generally 
did  not 
perceive 
prejudice 


Generally 
perceived 
prejudice 


5 

2 

0 

2 

Low 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 

(8)  0 

(2) 

0 

(11) 

0 

8 

4 

2 

9 

9 

2 

7 

14 

10 

7 

5 

7 

Mod. 

11 

(18)  0 

(28) 

2 

(44) 

9 

12 

9 

14 

14 

13 

2 

11 

5 

Mod. 

14 

2 

5 

7 

High 

15 

(29)16 

(47) 

20 

(26) 

7 

16 

9 

11 

7 

High 


17 
18 
19 

20  (+) 


23 
2 

(45)  6 
14 


9 
2 

(23)  7 
5 


(19) 


9 
4 
4 
2 


MEAN 


TOTAL 


100 
14.91 


100 
14.30 


100 
12.73 


Figure  1.    Respondents  Sh.3wing  a  High  Perception  of  Prejudice  Directed 
at  Them. 


1972  ' 


19% 
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lower  half  of  the  scale  (answers  to  most  of  the  questions  were  ne- 
gative) . 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  dramatic  decrease  which  occurred  at 
the  '*high'^  end  of  the  scale,  a  decrease  of  about  half  between  1970 
and  19  72.    Almost  all  of  this  decrease  took  place  between  the  first 
and  second  contacts,  however.     The  last  year  of  the  study  (from  the 
spring  of  1971  to  the  spring  of  1972)  primarily  witnessed  aggregate 
movement  from  the  high  to  the  lower  end  of  the  moderate  range. 

Longitudinal  change  for  each  of  the  scale  items  was  also  examined 
to  determine  if  any  particular  Item(s)  may  have  accounted  for  most  of 
the  decrease  in  total  scale  scores.    The  substantial  decrease  in  af- 
firmative response  was  found  to  have  occurred  for  each  of  the  items. 


Desires  for  Racial  Integration  or  Segregation 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  degree  of  formality  or  informality  of 
social  relations  has  been  found  to  influence  attitudes  regarding  inter- 
racial interaction  (Williams,  1964:283,  297-298).    Consequently,  the 
questions  regarding  desires  for  integration  or  segregation  focused  on 
a  variety  of  social  contexts,  covering  a  range  of  degree  of  formality- 
informality.    Specifically,  the  blacks  were  asked  about  their  preference 
for  interaction  with  '^Negro^es.  only"  or  "Negroes  and  whites"  in  reference 
to:     (1)  going  to  church;  (2)  their  children  attending  school;  (3)  their 
children's  playmates  outside  of  school;  (4)  close,  personal  friendships; 
(5)  ownership  of  the  stores  they  patronized.     Responses  to  each  of  the 
items  were  weighted  (Negroes  only  =  1;  Negroes  and  whites  =  2)  and 
summed.    Kuvlesky  and  Warren  report  a  reliability  coefficient  (a)  of 
•85  for  the  1970  responses  to  this  scale. 

Change  in  the  blacks*  desires  for  integration  did  not  occur  in 
a  consistent  direction,  as  did  change  in  perception  of  prejudice. 
Table  2  shows  the  respondents  somewhat  polarized  in  their  desires  in 
1970;  1971  witnessed  a  movement  toward  the  middle  but  with  a  general 
proclivity  for  segregation;  and  1971  witnessed  an  increase  in  desire 
for  integration.    Although  by  19  72  the  polarization  of  responses  was 
not  as  extreme  as  in  1970,  there  was  still  a  considerable  lack  of  con- 
sensus among  the  respondents.    The  net  change  between  1970  and  1972  was 
only  a  slight,  and  probably  insignificant,  increase  in  desire  for  in- 
tegration. 

Figure  2  provides  a  comparison  of  change  in  preference  for  racial 
integration  by  each  of  the  social  contexts  that  were  specified.  The 
only  cumulative  increase    over  the  three  contacts  in  desired  integra- 
tion was   in  reference  to  buying  from  white  as  well  as  black  merchants. 
Comparing  only  the  1970  and  1972  differences  by  social  contact,  the  only 
marked  increase  was  also  in  reference  to  merchants.    The  ordering  of 
desire  for  integration  by  social  context  changed  only  between  the  first 

O 
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Table  2.    Percentage  Distribution  of  "Desire  for  Integration"  Total 
Scores  by  Year  of  Contact. 

DI  Score       Spring,  1970       Spring,  1971       Spring,  1972 
 (N°44)  (N=44)  (N-=44) 


Desired 
Segregation 
In  Most 


6  (-) 

7 

8 


-Percent- 


30 

(48)  9 

9 


21 

(55)  11 
23 


18 

(45)  9 
18 


ERIC 


18 


16 


Desired 
Integration 
In  Most 


10 
11 

12  (+) 


9 

(43)  9 

25 


(27)  9 
11 


9 

(39)  3 
27 


MEAM 


TOTAL  100 

8.86 


100 
8.52 


100 
9.05 


Figure  2.    Respondents  Preferring  Racial  Integration 


Social 
Context 


Stores 


School 


Childrens' 
Playmates 


Friendship 


Church 


1972 
1971 
1970 


1971 
1970 


68^ 


1972  :  ^^StsSSK^fi-iJ^^ 


5^% 


1972 

Neighborhood  1971 


1972 
1971 
1970 

1972 
1971 
1970 


3k$ 
32% 


U3% 


30% 


36% 


10      20      30      40  50 
Percent 


60      70      80      90  100 


two  contacts,  where  merchants  replaced  schools  as  the  most  preferred 
context  for  racial  integration.     Throughout  the  longitudinal  study, 
church  remained  the  least  desired  context • 


Perception  of  the  Possibility  for  Racial  Integration 

To  elicit  the  black  respondents  perception  of  the  possibility  for 
racial  integration  in  their  local  area,  they  were  asked  to  indicate 
x^fhether  they  thought  it  was  "possible*'  or  *'not  possible"  now  where 
they  lived  for  Negroes  and  whites  to  interact  in  five  of  the  six 
social  contexts  delineated  above,     llie  context  of  store  ownership  was 
excluded  from  this  instrument,  because  the  researchers  knew  that  the 
blacks  of  these  communities  frequantly  shopped  at  white  owned  s-ores. 
Responses  to  the  question  regarding  schools  has  been  deleted  from  the 
perceived  integration  scale,  because  the  schools  were  scheduled  to  be 
integrated  when    opened  in  the  fall,  and  the  respondents  unanimously 
reported  that  it  was  possible  for  their  children  to  attend  school  with 
white  children.     Responses  to  the  remaining  four  items  were  weighted 
(possible  =  2;  not  possible  =  1)  and  summed  to  produce  the  perceived 
possibility  of  integration  scale. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  progressive 
but  slight  decrease  over  the  two  years  in  the  black  respondents'  per- 
ception of  the  possibility  for  racial  integration  where  they  lived. 
Although  the  trend  is  of  questionable  significance,  it  is  interesting 
that  the  number  of  respondents  taking  the  most  extreme  negative  position — 
i,e,,  claiming  n£  possibility  for  integration  in  any  of  the  social  con- 
texts mentioned — increased  from  0  to  2  by  1972,     Perhaps  these  decreases 
forecast  an  awakening  to  reality  taking  place  among  some  respondents  as 
blacks  begin  to  actually  test  a  range  of  opportunities  for  integration. 
Most  significant,  however,  is  the  fact,  that  the  scale  scores  for  all 
three  contacts  were  positively  skewed,  indicating  that  integration 
generally  continued  to  be  perceived  as  possible  in  most  of  the  social 
contexts , 

Examined  in  Figure  3  is  change  in  the  perception  of  the  possibility 
for  racial  integration  in  reference  to  each  of  the  social  contexts,  Ex- 
cept in  reference  to  church,  change  was  slight  and  the  net  1070--1972 
difference,  negligible,    A  significant  decrease  appeared  in  the  per- 
ceived possibility  of  going  to  church  with  whites;  however  this  oc- 
curred between  the  first  two  contacts. 


Desire  vs.  Opportunity  for  Integration 

An  interesting  finding  of  our  previous  analyses  is  that  the  pro- 
portion of  black  respondents  who  perceived  racial  integration  as 
possible  excesded  the  proportion  desiring  it  in  reference  to  every 
social  context  that  was  specified.     It  seems  especially  significant  that 
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Table  3.    Percentage  Distribution  of  '^Perceived  Possibility  for 
Integration"  Total  Scores  by  Year  of  Contact, 

PPI  Score       Spring,  1970      Spring,  1971  Spring,  19  72 

(N=4A)                (N=4A)  (N=A4) 


 Percent  

•K-T.  4  0  0  A 

Low  Possibility         5  ^  3  ^ 

Moderate  6  13  27  25 


ErJc 


High  Possibility  7 

23 

32 

25 

8 

(80) 

57  (68) 

36 

(66)  41 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

7.30 

7.00 

6.93 

Figure  3,    Respondents  Perceiving  Racial  Integration  as  Possible 


Children's 
Playmates 


Friendship 


Church 


1971 


1970 


91 ; 


/ 


93% 


1972 

Neighborhood  1971 
1970 

1972 
1971 
1970 


89^ 

93^ 
91 


■/// 


,66^ 


6B% 


10  20 


40      50      60      70  80 
Percent 


90  100 
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these  discrepancies  continued  to  occur  at  every  time  of  contact  and  were 
always  substantial  (Table  4)  . 

The  discrepancy  between  desired  and  perceived  possibility  for  inte- 
gration appears  to  have  been  greater  in  19  71  than  in  either  19  70  or  19  72, 
Only  responses  in  reference  to  school  and  church  showed  even  moderate 
net  change  (a  decrease)  between  19  70  and  19  72, 

Referring  back  to  Figures  2  and  3,  desire  for  racial  integration 
appears  the  more  dynamic  of  the  two  variables.    Thus,  it  Is  change  in 
this  variable  which  primarily  accounts  for  the  change  in  the  discrepan- 
cies between  desired  and  perceived  possibility  for  integration. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Of  the  three  orientations  toward  race  relations,  the  only  one 
which  showed  significant  change  over  the  two-year  period  of  study  was  the 
blacks'  perception  of  prejudice  directed  at  them  by  local  whites 
(Tables  5  and  6).    The  change  was  progressive,  culminating  in  a  markedly 
lower  perception  of  prejudice  by  1972. 

In  contrast,  the  other  racial  orientations  seemed  extremely  stable 
over  the  longer  range,  at  least.     Except  for  a  short  period  of  fluctua- 
tion which  seemed  to  occur  in  the  blacks'  initial  adjustment  to  con- 
comitant^ of  school  integration  (although  not  the  situation  of  school 
integration,  itself),  little  change  of  consequence  was  noted  in  the 
blacks'  desires  for  integration.     The  respondents  maintained  a  lack  of 
consensus  in  their  desires,  but  were  generally  less  inclined  toward 
interaction  with  whites  the  less  formal  the  context  of  social  inter- 
action.   The  blacks  continued  to  be  generally  optimistic  in  their 
evaluations  of  the  possibility  for  racial  integration.     In  regard  to 
the  relationships  between  the  two  variables,  perceived  opportunity  for 
integration  remained  much  greater  than  the  desire  for  it,  regardless 
of  social  context. 

Obviously,  it  can  be  concluded  that  perception  of  racial  prejudice, 
because  it  is  decreasing  rapidly  while  all  else  remains  stable,  operates 
independently  from  the  other  orientations  toward  interracial  interaction. 

Discussion 

Obviously,  our  ability  to  generalize  from  these  findings  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  severely  restricted  by  our  small,  relatively 
homogeneous  panel  and  by  the  lack  of  other  directly  relevant  findings 
on  the  dynamics  of  Southern  blacks'  attitudes  toward  race  relations. 
There  is  a  compelling  need  for  more  longitudinal  research  of  this  kind 
on  a  variety  of  black  population  types. 
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Table   5.     Summary  of  Mean  Race  Relations  Orientation  Scale  Scores 
Over  2  Year  Period,  1970-1972. 


PP 


1970 
197] 
1972 


14.9 
14.3 
12.7 


DI 

-Mean  Scores- 
8.8 

8.6 

9.1 


PPI 

7.3 
7.0 
6.9 


70-72  Difference  -2.2 

+.3 

-•4 

Possible 

Score  Range:  5-20 

6-12 

4-8 

*The  higher  the.  score  the  more  racial  integration  is  desired  and  the 
more  integration  is  perceived  as  possible. 


Table   6.    Sumary  of  Change  in  Negative  Orier.tations  of  Race  Relations 
Over  2  Year  Period:  1970-1972. 


Generally 

Generally  Desired 

Generally  Saw 

Perceived 

Racial  Segrega- 

Integration as 

Contacts 

Prejudice  1/ 

tion  2/ 

Not  Possible  3/ 

1970 
1971 
1972 

74 

70 
45 

— Percent  of  Respondents- 
48 
55 
45 

7 
5 
9 

70-72  Difference 


-29 


-  3 


+2 
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-  PP  Scores  of  13-20  (see  Table  1) 
2/  DI  Scores  of  10-12  (see  Table  2) 
3/  PPI  Scores  of  7-8  (see  Table  3) 
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One  might  speculate  from  our  findings  that  a  change  In  at  least 
cognitive  prejudice  is  taking  place  in  the  rural  South*    Perhaps  the 
Southern  rural  blacks  are  moving  toward  the  moderate  stance  which  Marx 
and  others  (Marx,  J.969)  have  observed  in  the  metropolitan  North.  Un- 
forttmately,  differences  in  measures  and  in  the  attitudinal  dimensions 
that  are  being  investigated  preclude  direct  comparison  of  our  findings 
with  these  previous  reports*    Only  through  additional,  systematic  and 
broader-based  research  can  the  validity  of  the  foregoing  propositions 
be  ascertained. 

The  change  observed  in  perception  of  prejudice  is  intriguing  be- 
cause "attitudes  that  may  be  a  deep-lying  part  of  an  individual's  per- 
sonality, such  as  orientations  to  out-group.  •  •  under  normal  conditions 
are  not  likely  to  change  markedly  from  year  to  year"  (Marx,  1969:229). 
While  school  integration  and  other  changes  which  may  have  accompanied 
it  might  have  been  a  potent  enough  force  to  provoke  alteration  in  this 
attitude,  it  is  confounding  that  concomitant  change  did  not  occur  in 
the  other  two  orientations  toward  race  relations.    What  factor(s)  could 
have  produced  changes  in  perception  of  prejudice  and  yet  not  influence 
changes  in  desire  and  perception  of  possibility  for  integration? 

The  differential  behavior  of  these  variables  over  time  further 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  various  types  of 
prejudice,  if  the  three  orientations  we  studied  do  in  fact  reflect 
these  different  types.    As  noted  previously,  perception  of  prejudice 
may  reflect  cognitive  prejudice;  desire  for  integration,  affective 
prejudice;  and  perception  of  the  possibility  for  integration,  normative 
prejudice.    Past  research  has  not  always  clearly  distinguished  among 
these  types  and  has  tended  to  presume  that  they  were  highly  inter- 
correlated.    Our  findings  suggest  that: 

(1)  cognitive  prejudice  varies  Independently  of  other  types  of 
prejudice; 

(2)  cognitive  prejudice  directed  toward  whites  by  blacks  may  be 
decreasing  rapidly,  while  other  types  of  prejudice  remain 
stable. 

In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  our  ini- 
tial survey  (1970)  cognitive  prejudice  was  more  extreme  than  the  other 
two  types. 

Furthermore,  if  cognitive  prejudice  among  blacks  and  whites  is 
reciprocal,  as  Williams  postulates,  the  decrease  of  perceived  preju- 
dice among  these  blackia'may  be  tef letting  a  sharp  decline  in  cognitive 
prejudice  among  the  local  white  people.    On  the  other  hand,  the  failure 
for  perception  of  opportunity  for  integration  to  increase  over  the  two 
year  period-^especially  given  the  fact  that  school  integration  in  the 
area  was  accomplished  by  court  order  during  the  period  of  study — would 
reflect  that  such  legal  forces  do  not  have  a  quick  impact  on  the  nor- 
mative separatist  structures  that  are  traditional  in  this  region.  As 
O  ^  a  consequence,  actual  assimilation  and  diffuse,  broad  integration  of 
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racial  populations  does  not  appear  to  be  taking  place  in  these  and 
similar  communities  throughout  the  "Deep  South." 

We  believe  that  these  assertions,  speculations,  and  suggestions 
offer  fertile  ground  for  stimulating  and  socially  relevant  research. 
While  race  relations  is  a  topic  of  high  social  relevance  and  public 
priority  in  our  society  today,  we  see  no  immediate  improvement  in 
the  lack  of  research  attention  being  given  to  it  by  sociologists  and 
rural  sociologists,  in  particular.    A.  Lee  Coleman  (1965)  pointed  to 
this  need  for  research  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  have  continued  to  echo 
him  strongly  since  the  fall  of  1971,    Not  only  has  little  additional 
research  by  rural  sociologists  appeared,  few  have  even  bothered  to 
challenge  or  react  to  our  findings  and  the  risky  generalizations  and 
implications  we  have  inferred  from  then/.    Why?    We  don't  know  the 
answer  for  sure  but  have  developed  a  set  of  speculations  in  a  paper 
given  Jo  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science  last  year  (Kuvlesky  and  Taft, 
1972)  • 


*This  paper  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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Sociologists  who  have  studied  the  American  South  have,  by  and 
large,  been  inclined  to  attribute  cultural  differences  between  white 
Southerners  and  other  Americans  to  regional  differences  in  occupational 
structure  and  economic  circumstance.!    With  the  economic  development 
and  "national  incorporation^'  of  the  South  proceeding  apace,  advocates 
of  this  view  seem  to  be  taking  it  for  granted  that  regional  cultural 
differences  are  also  diminishing — as,  of  course,  many  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  visible  differences  have  been. 2  there  is  an  accumulating 

body  of  literature  which  demonstrates  that  many,  more  subtle,  regional 
cultural  differences  not  only  remain,  but  show  no  signs  of  going  amy%*^ 
This  suggests  that  the  orthodox  materialist  view  is  (at  least)  inadequate, 
and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  explanation  of  some  white 
Southern  peculiarities. 

White  Southerners  are  not  the  only  group  in  America  which  has 
surprised  our  discipline  by  maintaining  its  identity  and  distinctiveness. 
During  the  last  decade,  especially,  we  have  had  it  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  many  immigrant  ethnic  groups  are  still  around,  and  still 
serve  their  members  both  as  social  contexts  and  as  psychological  entitles 
around  which  sentiments  are  organized.^    Add  to  these  observations  the 
fact  that  many  black  Americans  are  beginning  to  feel  that  th^a  group 
identity  and  cohesiveness  forced  upon  them  in  the  past  may  actually 
serve,  with  modifications,  as  a  valuable  resource  in  the  future,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  American  sociology  has  begun  to  take  seriously 
again  the  concept  of  "ethnicity."^ 

With  these  developments  in  our  discipline,  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  some  of  us  would  begin  to  listen  to  the  argument  of  some 
historians  and  journalists:     that  white  Southerners  could  be  regarded 
fruitfully  as  an  ethnic  group,  a  group  serving  the  same  functions  for 
its  members  and  related  to  the  American  majority  group  in  much  the  same 
>  way  as  groups  more  conventionally  called  "ethnic":     Irish-,  Polish-,  or 
Lithuanian-Americans,  for  instance.    Lewis  Killian  has  picked  up  the 
argument  in  his  volume,  White  Southerners, (published  in  a  series  called 
"Ethnic  Groups  in  Comparative  P-^irspective")  and  I  have  done  the  same  in 
a  monograph  published  recently*^    Analogies  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  of 
course,  but  there  is  already  considerable  evidence  that  this  is  a  valuable 
one.    Killian  has  used  it  most  persuasively  to  discuss  the  situation  of 
white  Southern  migrants  to  large  Northern  cities,  atid  it  helps  to  make 
sense  of  the  large  and  persistent  cultural  differences  between  white 
Southerners  and  other  Americans — not  so  much  by  explaining  them  as  by 
placing  them  in  a  more  general  category  of  puzzling  phenomena. 7  As 
seems  to  be  the  case  for  many  of  these  immigrant  groups,  white  Southerners 
are  still,  in  many  respects,  different  froui  the  "American  mainstream" 
(whatever  that  may  be),   they  are  as  different  now  as  they  have  been  at 
any  time  in  the  recent  past,  and  these  cultural  differences  cannot  be 
explained  by  regional  differences  in  occupational  structure  and  economic 
circumstance.    To  paraphrase  Irving  Babbitt^s  classic  observation  about 
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the  Spanish,  "There  is  something  Southern  about  Southerners  which  causes 
them  to  behave  ia  a  Southern  manner."    The  educated,  urban,  factory- 
working  Southerner  remains.  .  ,  a  Southerner,  and  that  datum  often 
tells  us  as  much  about  him,  his  tastes,  values,  and  habits,  as  any  of 
the  others. 

These  findings  are  of  some  theoretical  importance.    They  suggest 
that  the  secondary  or  "technological''  order  and  the  primary  or  "humanistic" 
order  (as  the  editors  of  a  forthcoming  symposium  have  called  them)  can 
be  more  disjoint  than  many  have  supposed  .8    xhe  citizen  of  the  New  South 
may  spend  forty  hours  a  week  at  a  job  indistinguishable  from  those  held 
by  other  Americans,  but,  it  appears,  he  will  spend  nearly  twice  as  many 
waking  hours  in  a  family  and  community  organized  around  sentiments  and 
presuppositions  somewhat  different  from  those  held  elsewhere. 9  Students 
of  the  South  who  are  concerned  about  their  subject  matter's  evaporating 
can  turn  with  profit  to  the  study  of  these  persisting  sentiments  and 
presuppositions. 

The  disjunction  between  work  and  "life"  (to  put  the  matter 
baldly,  and  perhaps  badly)  is  not  absolute,  of  course — ^merely  greater 
than  some  demographers  and  economists  have  implied.    Certainly  Indus-- 
trialization  will  affect  Southern  culture  (it  already  has,  in  many 
obvious  ways).    No  less  important  are  the  effects  of  Southern  culture 
on  the  course  and  outcome  of  industrialization. 10 

To  one  who  feels  that  we  really  do  not  know  what  "Southern 
culture"  is,  much  less  what  it  is  likely  to  be  (and  those  who  share  my 
prejudice  in  favor  of  replicable,  comparative,  and  preferably  quantitative 
documentation  must  feel  this  way),  it  seems  premature  to  discuss  the 
relation  between  that  culture  and  industrialization.    None  the  less,  of 
the  aspects  of  Southern  culture  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  and 
to  be  persisting,   two  in  particular  strike  me  as  pertinent  to  this 
relation:     the  peculiar  nature  and  extent  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
in  the  South,  and  the  relatively  great  attachment  Southerners  show  to 
their  local  communities.    I  have  examined  each  extensively  in  my  own 
work,  but  since  these  analyses  have  been  reported  elsewhere,  I  propose 
merely  to  summarize  some  of  the  findings  and  then  to  consider  what  the 
persistence  of  these  traits  implies  for  the  future  of  the  South. H 


Religion  in  Southern  Culture 

In  this  century,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between 
the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  has  been  the  endemic  and 
pervasive  religiosity  of  the  former.     Nearly  every  student  of  the  South 
has  commented  on  this  feature  of  Southern  life,  and  many  have  argued  its 
central  importance  to  an  understanding  of  that  life. 12 

Some  of  the  findings  from  the  public  opinion  poll  data  are: 

Nearly  ninety  percent  of  all  white  Southerners 
identify  themselves  as  Protestant,  and  nearly  four 
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out  of  every  five  of  these  are  Baptist,  Methodist, 
or  Presbyterian, 

Regardless  of  denomination,  apparently,  Southern 
Protestants  are  more  orthodox  in  their  beliefs  than 
are  non-Southern  Protestants.     Despite  this,  there 
are  a  number  of  indications  that  they  take  denomina- 
tional distinctions  more  seriously. 

Southern  Protestants  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  as 
non-Southern  Protestants  to  assert  that  church-going 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  life,  and  they 
are  in  fact  more  likely  to  be  found  in  church  on  any 
given  Sunday. 

Southern  Protestants  are  less  likely  than  Protestants 
elsewhere  to  feel  that  religion  is  irrelevant  to  the 
modern  world,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  that 
no  changes  are  needed  in  their  churches. 

The  picture  of  the  South  which  emerges  from  these  data  is  of  a 
society  which  takes  religion  seriously.    A  high  degree  of  consensus  on 
fundamentals  permits  heated  disagreement  on  relatively  miaor  points  of 
faith  and  practice.     Southerners  are  basically  satisfied  with  their 
churches,  and  support  them  accordingly:     religious  institutions  play 
an  important  role  in  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  South. 

Some  recent  work  has  shown  that  regional  differences  on  tb^sp 
basic  questions  of  belief  and  of  support  for  the  institutional  church 
have  not  become  smaller  in  the  recent  past,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future.       in  particular,  when  trend  data  are  available 
they  often  show  change  in  these  respects,   in  the  South  and  elsevhere, 
but  the  differences  between  South  and  non-South  are  no  smaller  now 
than  a  generation  ago,  despite  the  massive  changes  in  Southerners' 
material  circumstances  in  that  period.    When  statistical  controls 
for  education,  occupation,  and  urban-rural  residence  are  introduced 
(to  ensure  that  the  observed  regional  differences  are  not  due  to 
differences  in  these  factors),  nearly  all  of  these  differences  remain, 
and  a  few  become  even  more  pronounced.     Some  regional  differences  in 
what  may  be  called  "para-religious**  beliefs  and  practices — anti- 
Semitism,   anti-Catholicism,   support  for  national  prohibition,  and  the 
like — may  be  decreasing  (although  much  remains),  but  the  data  strongly 
suggest  that  the  religion  of  Vhe  New  South  will  be  as  vigorous  and  as 
distinctive  as  that  of  the  old. 

Detailed  analysis  of  patterns  of  religiosity  within  the  South 
and  non-South  helps  show  why  this  should  be  so.     The  Gallup  Poll  has 
frequently  asked  its  respondents  whether  they  had  been  to  church  in 
the  previous  week.     By  pooling  the  responses  to  several  of  these  surveys 
we  can  look  at  the  churchgoing  behavior  of  relatively  small  subpopula- 
tions  within  the  Southern  and  non-Southern  populations.     Considered  in 
the  aggregate.   Southern  Protestants  r.re  more  likely  to  report  that  they 
have  been  to  church  lately  than  are  cheir  non-Southern  coreligionists. 
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Table  1  shows,  however,   that  this  difference  is  smallest — slightly 
reversed,    in  fact — for  a  group  which  is  shrinking  rapidly  in  the  South, 
the  uneducated  farm  population.    Many  of  these  people  are  moving  into 
blue-collar  occupations  in  Southern  cities,  a  move  which  does  not  seem 
to  carry  with  it  a  diminution  of  churchgoing.     Outside  the  South, 
urban  blue-collar  workers  are  among  the  people  least  likely  to  be 
reached  by  the  churches;   in  the  South,   they  are  as  likely  to  be 
churchgoers  as  are  their  country  cousins.    Among  the  rural  groups  and 
possibly  among  the  urban  as  well,   increasing  education  not  only  in- 
creases churchgoing  (both  in  the  South  and  elsewhere),  but  also  the 
regional  difference  in  churchgoing. 

Another  interesting  difference  between  South  and  non  -South  is 
evident  at  the  top  of  the  urban  occupational  ladder.     In  non-Southern 
cities,  as  Table  2  shows,  business  and  professional  people  are  less 
likely  to  be  churchgoers  than  are  their  white-collar  employees.  In 
Southern  cities,  however,  that  pattern  is  reversed:     the  '^leadership 
classes^'  in  Southern  cities  are  one  of  the  most  churchgoing  groups  in 
the  region.     Indeed  (for  Protestants  outside  of  Calvin's  Geneva) 
their  churchgoing  is  extraordinary  by  any  standard. 

The  prophet  Amos  foretold  a  day  when  many  should  "wander  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the  east,"  seeking  the  word  of 
the  Lord,   in  vain.     In  these  latter  days,   the  way-faring  stranger  would 
be  well-advised  to  forsake  the  secular  North,  abjure  the  mysterious 
East,  and  check  out  the  South,    He  will  find  gas  station  signs  like 
the  one  in  my  town,  advertising  on  one  side  "REGULAR  299«»  ^nd  on  the 
other  "WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SINNED/READ  PSALM  51,"    In  the  South,  one  can 
still  both  save  and  be  saved. 

"Particularism"  in  Southern  Culture 

Drav/ing  on  her  extensive  field  experience,  Marion  Pear  sail 
has  asserted  that  "in  Southern  Appalachia  and  the  rest  of  the  South, 
it  is  the  concreteness  of  life  that  is  valued,   the  particular  locations 
and  the  particular  possessions. "13    ^^^^        might  be  added,   the  partic- 
ular persons,  for  there  appears  to  be  a  general  cultural  tendency  here, 
toward  what  sociologists  call  particularism,  a  disinclination  to  see 
persons,  places,  or  things  as  interchangeable, 1^    A  particularistic 
orientation  causes  persons  to  be  seen  as  complex  beings,   existing  in 
their  own  right,  not  merely  as  performers  of  specialized  roles  in 
interaction  with  the  observer.     Material  objects  are  imbued  with 
associations  which  are  not  transferable  to  functionally  equivalent 
objects.    And,   importantly,  places  are  also  regarded  holistically  and 
affectively:     when  applied  to  places,   particularism  is  evident  as 
what  Robert  Merton  has  called  localism.15 

Many  observers  have  remarked  that  Southerners  show  a  peculiar 
attachment  to  their  homeplaces,  and  the  survey  data  support  these 
observations. 16    ^  few  scattered  indicato*.s: 
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Table  1 

Churchgoing  of  Southern  and  Non-Southern  Urban  Blue-Collar  and  Rural 
 Farm  Populations  (Protestants  Only)  

%  who  went  to  church  the  previous  Sunday 

Difference 
South    Nou-South     (South) -Qlon-South) 

Rural  farm,  high  school  graduates        60%         49%  11 
(N)  Cl48)  (386) 

Rural  farm,  not  high  school  graduates  43%         46%  -3 
(N)  (507)  (601) 

Urban  unskilled  labor,  not  high 

school  graduates  41%         20%  21 

(N)  (160)  (419) 

Urban  skilled  labor,  not  high 

school  graduates  37%         29%  8 

(N)  (150)  (328) 

Urban  labor  (skilled  &  unskilled), 

high  school  graduates  47%         31%  16 

(N)  (186)  (656) 


Source:  Pooled  data  from  eight  Gallup  polls  conducted  between  February  1955 
and  December  1963. 


Table  2 

Churchgoing  of  Southern  and  Non-Southern  Urban  White  Collar  and  Urban 
Business-Professional  Populations  (Protestant  High  School  Graduates  Only) 

%  who  went  to  church  the  previous  Sunday 

Difference 
South    Non-South     (South) -(Non-South) 

Business  and  professional  65%         38%  27 

(N)  (225)  (890) 

White  collar  48%         46%  2 

(N)  (80)  (465) 


Source:  Pooled  data  from  eight  Gallup  polls  conducted  between  February  1955 
and  December  1963. 
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When  asked  what  person  they  most  admire,  Southerners 
are  twice  as  likely  as  other  Americans  to  name  a 
relative  or  someone  living  in  their  local  community • 

When  asked  where  they  would  most  like  to  see  a  son  go 
to  college,  Southerners  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
Americans  (except  New  Englanders)  to  name  a  school 
within  their  own  region.     Two-thirds  do  so,  despite  the 
objectively  low  quality  of  Southern  institutions, 
(Only  3%  of  non-Southerners  chose  Southern  schools,) 

When  Southerners  are  asked  where  they  would  most 
like  to  live,  they  have  consistently  (since  the 
question  was  first  asked  in  1939)  been  more  likely 
than  other  Americans  to  choose  their  present  state 
of  residence,     (Nearly  three-quarters  did  so  in  1963,) 

These  differences  (and,  we  may  assume,  the  underlying  difference 
in  localism  which  they  indicate)  have  not  changed  appreciably  in  the  recent 
past,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come.     Straightforward  projection  of  the  trend  data 
indicates  as  much,  as  do  statistical  controls  for  education,  occupation, 
and  urban-rural  residence,  which  reduce  the  regional  differences  only 
slightly. 

Not  only  is  the  absolute  level  of  localism  in  the  South 
different  from  that  elsewhere,   its  correlates  are  different  as  well. 
Localism  might  be  expected  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of  rural 
and  small-town  folk.     Table  3  shows  the  responses  to  a  Gallup  Poll 
question  (pooled  from  three  occasions  on  which  it  was  asked)  which  taps 
one  aspect  of  what  we  mean  by  "localism":     a  tendency  to  find  one's 
models  for  behavior  and  belief  close  to  home.     If  we  may  judge  by  this 
table,  only  in  the  South  is  it  true  that  "cosmopolitanism"  is  primarily 
a  big-city  phenomenon.     Outside  the  South,  most  people  are  fairly 
"cosmopolitan"  regardless  of  their  social  location.     In  this  case,  the 
largest  regional  differences  are  to  be  found  among  the  rural  and  small- 
town populations,  but  note  that  regional  differences  do  persist  among 
at  least  some  urban  groups, 

"There  are  kinds  and  kinds  of  provincialism,"  Thomas  Wolfe 
v/rote  in  his  notes,     "New  England  is  provincial  and  doesn't  know  it, 
the  Middle  West  is  provincial,  and  knows  it,  and  is  ashamed  of  it,  but, 
God  help  us,  the  South  is  provincial,  knows  it,  and  doesn't  care,"  If 
"provincialism"  means  local  loyalty  and  a  deference  to  local  opinion,  it 
appears  that  Southerners  are  relatively  provincial,  and  will  likely 
remain  so,     A  dash  of  provincialism  is  not  necessarily  shameful,  however. 
It  may  even  figure  in  the  South 's  redemption. 

The  New  South:     The  Old  Culture 
The  South' s  challenge  in  this  century  has  been  to  convert 
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Table  3 

Localism  of  Various  Southern  and  NorL-Southern  Population  Groups 

%  naming  family  member  or  local  figure  as  "maa  .  .   .  most  admired" 

Difference 
South    Non-South     (South) -(Non-South) 


Rural  farm,  not  high  school  graduates      29%  20%  9 

(N)  (300)  C343) 

Rural  farm,  high  school  graduates  40%  13%  27 

(N)  (90)  (211) 

Tovm,  blue  collar  high  school 

graduates  38%  17%  21 

(N)  (45)  (199) 

Town,  white  collar  high  school 

graduates  13%  10%  3 

(N)  (38)  (84) 

To\i7n,  business  and  professional 

high  school  graduates  26%  12%  14 

(N)  (73)  (200) 

Urban,  blue  collar  high  school 

graduates  27%  18%  9 

(N)  (104)  (581) 

Urban,  white  collar  high  school 

graduates  6%  14%  -8 

(N)  (54)  (361) 

Urban,  business  and  professional 

high  school  graduates  20%  15%  5 

(N)  (104)  (704) 


Source:     .ooled  data  from  Gallup  polls  conducted  in  1958,  1963,  and  1965. 
The  question  asked:     "What  man  that  you  have  heard  or  read  about,  living 
today  in  an;'   P^^t  of  the  world,   do  you  admire  the  most?"    Codes  differed 
somewhat  on  different  surveys.     See  Reed,  The  Enduring  South,  p.  36. 


its  great  endowment  of  natural  resources  into  material  well-being  for  its 
people.     *'The  paradox  of  the  South,"  a  government  commission  observed  in 
1938,  "is  that  while  it  is  blessed  by  Nature  with  immense  wealth,  its 
people  as  a  whole  are  the  poorest  in  the  country.  "17    Much  of  the 
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political,  entrepreneurial,  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  region  has 
been  devoted  to  resolving  this  paradox,  and  as  we  have  seen,  these  efforts 
have  Largely  succeeded. 

Yet  thoughtful  Southerners  have  always  looked  "beyond  the  flesh- 
pots'^  to  the  social  and  cultural  implications  of  economic  development, 
and  the  problems  waiting  there  are  no  less  daunting  than  the  economic 
problems  now  being  overcome,-^^    These  new  problems  have  been  previewed 
for  us  by  the  literature  and  social  commentary  of  the  more  developed 
and  industrialized  sections  of  the  United  States:     anomie,  depersonaliza- 
tion, loss  of  community,  alienation,   the  "problem"  of  leisure  ,   •   ,  • 
Southerners  have  not  been  insensitive  to  the  possibility  that,  in 
gaining  the  world,  they  may  lose  much  of  value:     certainly  one  of  the 
most  scathing  critiques  of  industrial  society  ever  mounted  was  the  work 
of  Southerners,   the  Vanderbiit  "Agrarians,"  whose  analysis  moved  some 
of  them  to  reject  industrialization  altogether .J-Q 

Most  of  the  Agrarians*  contemporaries,  however,  confronted  with 
obvious  and  insistent  problems  of  poverty,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and 
disease,  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  evil  of  the  day  was  sufficient 
thereto,  and  that  the  problems  of  industrial  society  could  be  addressed 
when  the  South  had  achieved  an  industrial  society  to  generate  them. 
Since  1930,  Southerners  have  overwhelmingly  voted  with  their  dollars 
to  reject  the  Agrarian  position — probably  without  ever  seriously 
considering  it — and  as  a  program  it  is  now  (if  it  ever  was  not) 
academic,   in  the  sense  of  the  word  which  means  "irrelevant • "20 

Yet  the  questions  which  the  Agrarians  raised  were  valid  ones. 
The  benefits  of  industrialization  are  already  evident:     in  the  pay 
envelopes  of  Southern  workers,  in  the  statistics  of  magazine  circula- 
tion,  in  public  health  reports,  in  state  budgets  for  higher  education, 
in  nearly  every  census  statistic.     Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  escape  the  u  iplea sant  consequences? 

I  think  there  may  be.     Southern  religion,   for  all  its  short- 
comings, will  no  doubt  continue  to  provide  individual  Southerners  with 
a  needed  sense  of  transcendence  and  personal  worth — a  sense  difficult 
otherwise  to  maintain  in  a  society  increasingly  estranged  from  nature, 
in  which  the  individual  "objectively"  counts  for  less  each  day.  The 
rootedness  and  sense  of  community  evident  in  Southern  culture  will  also 
be  a  valuable  asset,  serving  to  offset  the  possibly  disintegrative 
effects  of  Southerners'  new  modes  of  earning  their  livings.  The 
Southern  tradition  of  personalism  (and  that  of  good  m':*nners  in  secondary 
interaction)  may  serve  to  take  off  the  edges  of  the  New  South  and 
reduce  the  petty  and  seemingly  pointless  day-to-day  annoyances  which  I 
suspect  are  the  real  reason  many  Southerners  dislike  the  !slortheast.^^ 

Industrialization  is  not  disruptive  only  of  individual  psyches, 
of  course.     If  the  cities  of  the  New  South  are  not  to  become  examples 
of  "Southern  efficiency  and  Northern  charm"  (to  borrow  John  Kennedy's 
characterization  of  Washington,  D,  C),   their  citizens  must  have  the 
will  and  the  wherewithal  to  make  them  otherwise, 22    Here  again,  their 
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culture  may  prove  an  asset.     If  the  South  is  to  assimilate  and  to 
domesticate  industrialism,  much  of  the  impetus  will  probably  come  from 
what  we  have  been  calling  "localism."    One  need  not  be  a  thoroughgoing 
Burkean  to  believe  that  public  spirit  is  most  often  anchored  in  affec- 
tion for  kir  and  community*    A  man  who  loves  his  town  and  its  idio- 
syncracies  and  who  cares  what  his  neighbors  think  will  probably  be  a 
better  citizen  than  one  whose  concern  with  his  community  ends  with  the 
convenience  and  services  it  provides  for  him.     If  Southern  localism 
can  find  expression  in  boosterism  of  the  crassest  and  most  undiscr imina- 
ting  sort  (as  when  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  official  boasts  that  Charlotte's 
"topless"  clubs  attract  "an  estimated  5000  people  from  other  towns 
across  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  .   .   .  every  day"),   it  may  also  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pioneering  historic  preservation  work  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  the  recent  determination  of  many  com^ 
munities  to  make  school  desegregation  work,  and  with  the  unsung  efforts 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Southerners  to  make  their  towns  and  cities 
better  places  to  live. 23 

It  is  a  sociological  truism,  of  course,   that  good  intentions 
are  insufficient  without  facilitating  institutional  arrangements,  but  I 
believe  the  South  is  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  well:     it  has  its 
remarkable  churches.     The  sins  of  the  Southern  churches  have  been  and 
are  many,  sins  both  of  commission  and  (notably)  of  omission,  but  many 
Southerners  who  feel  that  the  churches  could  use  a  good  reformation  are 
nevertheless  profoundly  grateful  that  there  is  something  there  to  be 
reformed:     as  a  resource  for  Southern  communities  and  for  the  region  as 
a  whole,  the  churches  may  well  prove  to  be  invaluable.    For  whatever 
reason.  Southern  churches  have  been  more  concerned  with  the  Fall  of  Man 
than  with  the  rise  of  industrialism  and  (as  my  colleague  Dick  Simpson 
put  it)  more  with  the  next  world  than  with  the  Third  World.     If  choices 
must  be  made,  one  observer,  at  least,  would  not  quarrel  with  these,  but 
there  are  encouraging  signs  that  many  Southern  churchmen  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  churches  as  mighty  as  theirs  can  and  should  be  concerned 
with  more.     The  energies;  and  assets  at  the  disposal  of  Southern  churches 
are  immense,  and — as  Southerners  become  wealthier^ — are  increasing. 
Although  much  has  been  dissipated  in  the  past  (in  ostentatious  building 
programs,  for  instance;   in  ill-cons idered  anti-liquor  campaigns;  or, 
lately,   in  bigoted  misadventures  in  parochial  education),  the  good 
works  of  Southern  churches  have  been  many,  and  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  both  scope  and  depth.     The  region  is  blessed  indeed  to  have 
a  tradition  of  voluntary  and  relatively  selfless  contribution  to  what 
is  seen  as  community  well-being,  and  to  have  a  working  institutional 
mechanism  for  it. 

As  the  South  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  resources  to  meet 
the  fundamentally  economic  problems  of  this  century,  its  history  may 
have  given  it  the  basis  for  working  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  next.     It  is  apparent  that,  despite  heroic  changes  in  the 
"technological  order"  of  the  South,  there  is  considerable  continuity 
in  the  "humanistic  order,"  and  it  appears  that  some  aspects  of  the 
latter  will  serve  to  meliorate  and  to  modify  the  effects  of  the  former. 
If  the  South  has  not  accepted  John  Crowe  Ransom's  advice  to  ^'accept 
industrialism,  but  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  .   .   .  maintain  a  good 
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deal  of  her  traditional  philosophy,"  it  has  at  least  not  modeled  itself 
entirely  on  the  urban  Northeast,  and  much  of  what  hac  been  preserved 
may  serve  Southerners  well  in  the  future. 24 
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Forces,  XXI   (March  1943),   280-286,    Compare  J.  S,  Reed,  The  Enduring 
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8The  symposium,  on  community  and  identity  in  the  modern  South, 
will  be  edited  by  Harold  Kaufman  and  J,  K,  Morland.     I  tried,  in 
The  Enduring  South,  to  address  the  problem  which  the  finding  of  cultural 
continuity  in  the  face  of  economic  change  poses  for  social  theory,  and 
several  of  the  chapters  in  George  Dal ton,  ed..  Economic  Development 
and  Social  Change  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:     Natural  History  Press,  1971), 
are  also  relevant.    Although  this  article  deals  more  with  the  consequences 
of  subcultural  persistence  in  the  South  than  with  its  causes,  one  might 
surmise  that  the  effects  on  an  existing  culture  of  importing  a  "mature" 
industrialization — in  which  workers  spend  more  waking  hours  off  the 
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job  than  on  and  in  which  other  values  compete  with  short-run  efficiency 
in  the  managerial  calculus — are  different  from  those  of  an  indi^^enous 
industrial  revolu'cion.     Another  difference  between  Southern  and 
non-Southern  industrialization — perhaps  due  to  the  same  factor — is 
struc tural:     Southern  industrialization  has  i^ot  generated  as  large  a 
middle  class  •     (Glaucio  Ary  Dillon  Soares,  '^Economic  Development  and 
Class  Structure,"  in  Reinhard  Bendix  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  Class, 
Status,  and  Power,   2nd •  ed.     [New  York:     The  Free  Press,  1966],  p.  198.) 

^Even  the  hours  on  the  job  may  be  different,  of  course.  The 
primary  work  group  has  been  rediscovered  so  many  times  that  its  impor- 
tance should  be  taken  as  axiomatic  by  now.     See,   ror  example,  Peter  M. 
Blan  and  W.  Richard  S::ott,  Formal  Organizations:     A  Comparative  Approach 
(San  Francisco:     Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1962),  pp.  87-115. 

lOwilliam  H»  Nicholls,   Southern  Tradition  and  Regional  Progress 
(Chapel  Hill:     University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  i960),  argues  the 
incompatibility  between  some  aspects  of  Southern  culture  and  American 
industrialism. 


^^Gl      Elder  and  I  are  presently  conducting  a  program  of 
research  which,  we  hope,  will  help  meet  che  immediate  need,  mentioned 
above,  of  documentation.     The  data  reported  and  discussed  below,  however, 
are  taken  entirely  from  The  Enduring  South,   chapters  four  and  six. 

■^^See,  for  example,  the  essays  in  Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  ed.. 
Religion  and  the  Solid  South  (Nashville:     Abingdon  Press,  1972).  The 
taxpayers  of  my  adopted  state  would  be  gratified  to  learn  that  one  of 
the  first  things  I  noticed  when  I  came  to  theiv  state  university  from  a 
Northern  graduate  school  was  hov  many  undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
and  even  faculty  members  were  practicing  churchmen.    A  recent  Gallup 
Poll  confirms  my  impression.     Southern  college  students  are  much  more 
likely  thp.n  their  non-Southern  peers  to  agree  that  ''organized  religion 
[is]  a  relevant  part  of  [their]  life  at  the  present  time"  and  that 
"religion  can  answer  all  or  most  of  today's  problems."    Southern  college 
students  were  the  only  regional  group  in  which  a  majority  agreed  with 
either  statement.     ("Religion  in  America,  1971,"    The  Gallup  Opinion 
Index,  Report  No.  70  [April  1971],  pp.  52-53.) 

"'-^"Communicating  with  the  Educationally  Deprived,"  Mountain 
Life  anu  Work,  XLII,  1   (1966),  p. 10. 

^^Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (New  York:     The  Free  Press 
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Fred  L.  Strodtbeck,  Variations  in  Value  Orientations  (Evanston,  Illinois: 
Row,  Peterson,  1961),  pp.  1-48. 
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Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure,  Rev.  ed . 
(New  York:     The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1957),  pp.  392  ffT'^ 
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This  Southern  localism  is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in 
n.igration  statistics.     It  is  probably  well-known  by  now  that  the  decade 
of  t-l^e  sixties  showed,   for  the  first  time  in  this  century,  a  net  white 
in~migration  to  the  South,     It  may  not  be  so  well-known  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  in-migration  was  return  migration  of  the  Southern- 
born  who  had  left  the  region,  presumably  to  follow  economic  opportunity 
elsewhere.     The  demographic  characteristics  of  these  migrants  (relatively 
well-educated,  well-off  urban  or  suburban  folk)  make  it  clear  that 
homesickness  is  not  exclusively  a  property  of  the  audiences  for  country 
music . 


■^'^National  Emergency  Council,  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  in 
the  South  (Washington,  D,  C:     1938),   p,  8, 

iB 

See,  for  instance,  Rupert  B.  Vance,  "Beyond  the  Fleshpots: 
The  Coming  Culture  Crisis  in  the  South,"  Virginia  Quarterly  Review, 
XLI  (Sp:  ng  1965),  pp.  217-230, 

-•-^Twelve  Southerners,   I'll  Take  My  Stand:     The  South  and  the 
Agrarian  Tradition  (New  York:     Harper  &  Brothers,  Harper  Torchbook, 
1962 — ^irst  published  1930);  Donald  Davl-dson,  The  Attack  on  Leviathan: 
Regionalism  and  Nationalism  in  the  Unicad  States   (Chapel  Hill:     U,  of 
North  rarolina  Press,  1938). 

^^The  continuing  relevance  of  the  Agrarian  critique  (as  opposed 
to  their  program)  was  recently  emphasized  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr,,  in 
"T>ie  Greening  of  the  South,"  Book  World,  4  July  1971,  p.  7, 

'^''"That  much  of  the  old  Southern  culture  has  been  psychologically 
functional — as  well  as  simply  pleasant — for  many  who  shared  in  it  is,  of 
course,  implicit  in  the  writings  of  the  Agrarians.    For  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  case,  see  the  article  by  their  colleague  Richard  M,  Weaver, 
"The  Regime  of  the  South,"  National  Review,   14  March  1959,  pp.  587-589, 

22 

Joel  L.  Fleishman  argues  that  there  is  still  time,  although 
only  a  generation  at  the  most,  to  bring  the  South's  urban-industrial 
development  under  control  and  prevent  "a  growth  which  will  shape  our 
cities  in  the  same  patterns  with  the  saiiu'*  problems,  plunging  us  into 
the  same  moral  and  physical  discomfiture  as  cities  to  which  we  are,  or 
have  recently  been  superior."     ("The  Southern  City:     Northern  Mistakes 
in  Southern  Settings,"     in  K.  Brandt  Ayers  and  Thomas  H.  Naylor, 
You  can^t  Eat  Magnolias  [New  York:     McGraw-Hill, ] 1972  .) 

^^The  Charlotte  official  is  quoted  by  Harvey  Harris,  in 
"Censorship  in  Respectable  Disguise,"     Greensboro  Daily  News, 
19  Decem^er  1971,  p.  C-1, 

^^Ransom,   "Reconstructed  but  Unregen>^rate,  "  in  1^11  Take  My 
Stand,  p.  22, 
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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  pap2r  is  to  determine  if  Extension  staff  members  can  con- 
tribute to  the  appraisal  of  characteristics  associated  with  effectiveness  of  non- 
professionals employed  as  agricultural  aides  in  Extension  education  programs  for 
hard-to-reach  audiences  in  the  lower-income  farm  strata.    The  findings  of  this 
study  indicated  changes  made  by  participating  farmers  over  a  three  year  period  in 
utilization  of  selected  USDA  agencies  and  gross  farm  income  v/ere  significantly 
associated  to  Extension  staff  judgments  of  the  personal  and  character  traits  of  the 
agricultural  aides.  A  personal  and  character  trait  scale  1s  provided  as  a  suggested 
guideline  for  Extension  wnen  interviewing  applicants  for  possible  employment  as 
agricultural  aides  in  Extension  education  programs  for  low- income  farmers. 
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THE  .EFFECTIVENESS  OF  EXTENSION. 
NONPftOFBSS rONALS  .  IN . AGRICULTURE 


During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  by  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  in  the  utilization  of  indigenous  nonprofessionals  as  program  aides  in  edu- 
cational programs  for  hard-to-reach  audiences,    "A  People:  and  A  Spirit"'  recommended 
that  over  52,000  aides  be: employed  by  1975  to  augment  the  professional  staff  in 
working  with  hard-to-reach  audiences. 

One  Extension  program  that  utilizes  nonprofessionals  as  aides  is  the  Expanded 
Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  for  low-income  families,    A  nationwide  evalu- 
ation of  that  program  gave  much  credit  to  the  4,700  aides  who  worked  directly  with 
hard-to-reach  families  in  poverty  in  convincing  them  of  the  need  for  improving  diets 
and  demonstrating  how  family  income  and  skills  could  be  used  more  effectively  to 
improve  diets ,2  . 

Nonprofessionals  also  are  being  utilized  as  aides  in  Extension  education  for 
lov^-income  farm  families.    The  general  purpose  of  agricultural  aides  is  to  work 
with  hard-to-reach  farmers  in  poverty  on  an  intensive  basis  to  effect  changes  in 
production  agriculture,  management,  and  level-of-living. 

Although  aides  have  proven  to  be  quite  effective  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  nutrition,  evidence  of  their  successful  use  in  agriculture  Extension 
education  is  lacking.    Because  there  has  been  little  relevant  research  arvd  because 
of  a  grov/ing  interest  in  the  use  of  nonprofessionals. as  agricultural  aides.  Exten- 
sion Service,  USDA,  pravided  a- grant  of  Special  Needs  funds  to  help  support  this 
research  project*    The  purpose  of  thris  study  is  twofold: 

1.  To  determine  if  nonprofessionals  are  effective  as  aides  in  Extension 
educational  programs  for  hard-to-reach  audiences  in  the  lower-income 
farm  strata, 

Z.    To  determine  if  Extension  staff  members  can  contribute  to  the  appraisal 
of  characteristics  associated  with  effectiveness  of  aides. 


Program  Background 


To  meet  its  obligation  of  providing  educational  assistance  to  small  farm 
operators,  the  Texas  AgriculturaJ  Extension  Service  organized  a  pilot  program  in 
1969  entitled  the  "Intensified  Farm  Planning  Program,"    This  program,  referred  to 
as  "IFPP,"  utilized  local  fermers  as  program  aides  in  Cooperative  Extension  educa- 
tion with  small  farm  operators  on  an  intensive  basis  to  help  develop  the  capacity 
of  small  farm  families  to  take  advantage  of  socioeconomic  opportunities  available 
to  them. 

Eleven  program  aides  were  selected  in  tiarch  1969,  to  work  in  ten  Texas 
counties  having  a  high  incidence  of  . poverty  and  vnth  farmers  who  were  not  active 
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in  ongoing  Extension  education  programs.    Due  to  the  death  of  one  aide  and  the 
termination  of  another,  this  study  will  be  concerned  with  nine  counties  and  nine 
aides^J  At  the  time  of  employment,  the  median  age  of  the  aides  was  44  and  the 
range  v;as  24  to  59.    All  had  some  agricultural  experience  and  at  least  11  years  of 
schooling. 

Extension  personnel  having  knowledge  of  the  personal  and  character  traits  of 
each  of  the  nine  program  aides  at  the  beginning  of  IFPP  v/ere  asked  to  rate  the 
aides  as  high  or  low  on  each  of  fifteen  personal  and  character  traits.    The  char- 
acteristics selected  for  use  were  patterned  after  theoretical  and  empirical  knowl- 
edge gained  from  literature  reviewed  for  this  project.    Further  discussion  of  rating 
procedures  is  presented  in  the  "Indicators  and  Measurements"  section. 


Selection  of  Cooperators 


In  selecting  farmers  to  participate  in  IFPP,  each  county  in  IFPP  attempted  to 
select  farms  that  were  representative  of  the  general  population  of  farms  in  the 
lov^;er- income  strata  within  each  county.    Selected  socioeconomic  data  of  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  are  shown  in  Table  1.    The  average  age  of  participating 
farmers  at  the  beginning  of  IFPP  was  54  years,  average  farm  size  was  125  acres, 
while  average  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  1968  was  $1,828.00. 


(Table  1  About  Here) 


Although  this  study  is  concerned  v/ith  176  farmers,  evidence  indicates  that 
IFPP  is  serving  a  much  larger  audience.    However,  reliable  evidence  is  not  available 
at  this  time  to  account  for  all  those  v;ho  have  been  served  by  the  program. 


Indicators  and  ^Measurements 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  twofold:    First,  to  determine  if  nonprofessionals 
are  effective  as  aides  in  Extension  educational  programs  for  hard-to-reach  farm 
audiences  in  the  lower-income  strata.    Effectiveness  of  the  aides  was  measured  by 
determining  the  changes  participating  farmers  made  over  a  three-year  period  in 
(1)  utilization  of  selected  USDA  agencies  and  (2)  gross  farm  income.    The  time 
period  covered  from  which  data  are  used  was  1968  to  1971,  inclusive. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  if  Extension  staff  members 
can  contribute  significantly  to  the  appraisal  of  characteristics  associated  with 
effectiveness  of  aides.    Therefore^  Extension  personnel  familiar  with  each  of  the 
nine  aides  were  asked  to  rate  the  aides  as  high  or  low  on  fifteen  personal  and 
character  traits.    A  value  of  one  v/as  assigned  to  each  trait  rated  as  high  and  a 
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value  of  zero  to  each  trait  rated  as  low*    Thus,  each  aide's  rating  could  range 
from  a  minimum  of  zero  to  a  maximum  of  15.    The  personal  and  character  traits 
utilized  in  this  study  are  shown  on  Table  2* 


(Table  2  About  Here) 


The  sum  total  of  the  15  items  was  used  as  an  indicator  of  each  program  aide's 
quality  of  leadership. ^   However,  the  number  was  used  to  indicate  order  and  not 
interval.    For  example,  a  program  aide  with  a  sum  total  of  15  possessed  stronger 
leadership  qualities  than  an  aide  with  a  sum  total  of  14,  but  how  much  stronger  is 
not  knov/n. 

Spearman's  rho  (r  )  was  utilized  to  measure  the  degree  of  association  of 
Extension  staff  judgments  to  aide  effectiveness. 5  The  •Ol  level  of  confidence  is 
the  criterion  used  in  this  report  to  determine  if  a  significant  association  exists 
between  aide  effectiveness  and  staff  judgments  of  aide  traits.   A  significant  asso- 
ciation would  be  an  indication  that  Extension  staff  judgments  could  contribute  to 
the  appraisal  of  characteristics  associated  with  aide  effectiveness. 


Findings 


A  measure  of  the  utilization  of  services  of  selected  USDA  agencies  was  ac- 
complished by  determining  the  number  of  farmers  who  utilized  these  services  in  the 
benchmark  year  (1968)  and  in  1970-71. 

As  indicated  in  Table  3,  there  was  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers 
utilizing  the  governmental  services  In  1970-71  who  had  not  utilized  governmental 
services  in  the  year  before  IFPP  started.    There  was  evidence,  also,  that  some 
counties  realized  a  greater  change  in  the  number  of  farmers  utilizing  government 
services  than  did  other  counties. 


(Table  3  About  Here) 


To  detcrm-inc  Lhe  a<;<;oc1at ion  of  staff  judgments  to  aide  effectiveness,  the 
nine  counties  were  ranked  according  to  (1)  the  number  of  additional  fanners  uti- 
lizing one  or  more  of  the  USDA  agencies  since  the  commencement  of  IFPP  and  (2) 
Extension  staff  judgments  of  the  personal  ^nd  character  traits  of  the  aides.  As 
indicated  in  Table  4,  a  significant  association  existed  betvi/een  the  two  rankings. 
That  is,  counties  having  program  aides  who  were  judged  as  high  on  the  personal  and 
character  trait  rating  had  more  farmers  who  utilized  the  selected  USDA  agencies 
than  did  counties  having  program  aides  who  were  judged  as  lower  on  the  personal 
and  character  trait  rating. 
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(Table  4  About  Here) 


The  second  measure  of  aide  effectiveness  was  changes  in  gross  farm  income. 
Findings  in  Table  5  indicated  that  participants  increased  farm  income  by  nearly 
one-third  from  1968  to  1971.6  However,  considerable  variation  was  noted  in  the 
average  change  in  farm  income  when  compared  by  counties. 


(Table  5  About  Here) 


When  the  nine  counties  were  ranked  by  change  in  gross  farm  income  and  aide 
trait  ratings,  a  significant  level  of  association  was  determined  to  exist.  As 
shown  in  Table  6,  counties  having  program  aides  judged  as  higher  on  the  personal 
and  character  trait  ratings  also  ranked  higher  on  average  changes  in  farm  income 
than  did  counties  having  program  aides  judged  as  lower  on  the  character  trait 
rating. 


(Table  6  About  Here) 


Conclusions  and  Implications 


The  findings  of  this  study  indicated  that  farmers  participating  in  IFPP  did 
make  major  changes  over  a  three  year  period  in  utilization  of  USDA  agencies  and 
in  gross  farm  income.    In  addition,  these  changes  were  found  to  be  significantly 
associated  to  Extension  staff  judgments  of  the  personal  and  character  traits  of 
the  aides  employed  in  IFPP  to  work  on  an  intensive  basis  with  the  farmers  in  the 
program. 

The  selection  of  nonprofessionals  as  Extension  aides  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  an  intensified  farm  planning  approach.    Results  of  this 
study  would  indicate  that  Extension  staff  members  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  appraisal  of  characteristics  associated  with  aide  effectiveness. 

Although  the  sample  size  in  this  study  limits  the  generality  of  the  findings, 
the  construction  of  a  personal  and  character  trait  rating  does  serve  an  exploratory 
function.    That  is,  there  are  no  readily  available  lists  of  personal  and  character 
traits  to  serve  as  guidelines  for  Extension  staff  members  when  interviewing  appli- 
cants for  possible  employment  as  aides  in  Extension  agricultural  education  programs. 
It  is  recommended  that  additional  studies  of  a  comparative  nature  on  a  larger  scale 
be  formulated  to  list  these  and  other  personal  characteristics  associated  with  non- 
professional effectiveness  in  working  with  hard-to-reach  audiences.    If  Extension 
Service  is  to  have  a  more  consistently  effective  program,  it  would  seem  that  a  more 
uniform  method  for  interviewing  and  employing  nonprofessionals  as  program  aides  in 
working  with  hard-to-reach  audiences  would  be  desirable. 
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FOOTNOTES 


USDA-National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
Study  Committee  on  Cooperative  Extension,  1968,  "A  People  and  A  Spirit," 
(Fort  Collins,  Colorado:   Printing  and  Publications  Service),  Colorado 
State  University. 

Feaster,  J.  Gerald.    "Impact  of  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education 
Program  on  Low-rlncome  Families:   An  Indepth  Analysis,"  Agricultural  Econo- 
mic Report  No.  220  (Washington,  D.  C:   USDA  Economic  Research  Service, 
1972). 

Other  obligations  caused  the  aide  to  terminate  after  six  months  of 
employment. 

Kendall's  coefficient  of  concordance  (W)  was  tabulated  to  measure  the 
consistency  of  the  judges'  ratings  of  the  leadership  traits  of  the  program 
aides.   The  computed  (W)  was  .89  indicating  a  relatively  consistent 
ranking  by  the  judges  of  the  leadership  traits  of  the  program  aides. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  statistical  technique,  see  Dean 
Champion,  Basic  Statistics  for  Social  Research,  1970. 

For  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  variations  in  changes  in  farm  income,  see 
Howard  Ladewig  and  Vance  W.  Edmondson,  "The  Effectiveness  of  Nonprofes- 
sionals in  Cooperative  Extension  Education  for  Low-Income  Farmers,"  8-1122 
(College  Station,  Texas:   Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,)  Texas  A&fl  University. 
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Scale  for  ileasurement  of 
TABLE  2       Personal  and  Character  Traits  of  Extension 

Aides 


Value: 
High  =  1 
Low   =  0 


Check  One  Personal  and  Character  Traits 

High  Low 

   1.  Breadth  of  Interest 

   2.  Ability  to  formulate  goals 

   Ability  to  communicate 

    4.  Fanning  experience 

    5.  Farming  accomplishments 

   6.  Familiarity  with  production  enterpris 

    7.  Sociability 

    8.  Adaptability  to  problems 

    9.  Ability  to  conduct  demonstrations 

    10.  Initiative 

    11.  Persistence 

    12.  Aggressiveness 

  13.  Farm  ov^nership 

    14.  Farm  income 

    15.  Reputation 


TABLE  3  Distribution  of  176  IFPP  Farmers  by  Participation  in 
Assistance  and  Education  Program  Offered  by  Selected 
USDA  Agencies,  1968  and  1970-71 


Agency 

1968 
No. 

1970-71 
No. 

i 

Change 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

28 

75 

167.9 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

38 

104 

173.7 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

7 

47 

571.4 

Texas  Agricultural  Extension 
Service* 

3 

70 

2233.3 

^Refers  only  to  attendance  at  scheduled  group  meetings 


TABLE  4     Association  of  Extension  Staff  Judgments  of 
Aide  Traits  to  Aide  Effectiveness 
(Change  in  Utilization  of  Selected  USDA  Agencies) 


Aide  Personal  Change  in 

Traits  USDA  Utilization 

County  Rank  Rank 


A 

8.5 

8 

B 

8.5 

9 

C 

7 

7 

0 

6 

5 

E 

5 

6 

F 

4 

4 

G 

3 

1 

H 

2 

3 

I 

1 

2 

r  =  .93 

s 


df  »  9  p  <  .01 


TABLE  5        Gross  Farm  Income  of  176  IFPP  Farmers,  1968  a  1971 


% 

1968 

1971 

Change 

Farm  Income 

$321,671 

$424,384 

31.9 

Mean  Farm  Income 

$    1 ,828 

$  2,411 
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TABLE  6    Association  of  Extension  Staff  Judgments  of 
Aide  Traits  to  Aide  Effectiveness  (Change  in 
Gross  1^  rm  Income) 


^     '       Change  in 
Aide  Trait  Farm  Income 


County 

Rank 

Rank 

A 

8.5' 

8 

B 

8.5 

9 

C 

7 

6 

D 

6- 

5 

E 

5  .  . 

7 

F 

4 

4 

G 

3 

2 

H 

2 

1 

I 

1 

3 

=  .871  df  =  9  p  <  .01 


A  SCALE  FOR  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWAT  >  PROPERTY  RIGHTS.* 


Nicholas  A.  Holt  and  H.  Max  Miller** 

During  the  past,  real  property  rights  have  been  treated  more  frequently 
by  economists  anc  those  in  the  legal  professions  than  by  anthropologists  and 
sociologists.    It  is  the  contention  of  these  authors  that  real  property  rights 
represent  a  social  institution  that  has  been  considered  only  in  part  through 
legal  and  economic  perspectives.     A  wealth  of  demographic  information  exists 
that  indicates  the  general  trend  of  outmigration  of  people  from  rural  areas  to 
more  densely  populated  urban  areas.     Farms  have  tended  to  become  larger  while 
the  number  of  farmers  has  decreased o    Assuming  this  is  the  case,  as  it  appears 
to  be,  a  shift  or  change  in  the  concept  of  property  rights  might  be  expected o 
Related  tr.  this  assumption  is  the  fact  that  institutions  are  established  and 
maintained  by  the  individuals  within  a  particular  society,  organization  or 
group •     In  general  then,  this  tends  to  confound  the  concept  of  rights  of  prop- 
erty by  regional  or  area  definitions.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  perceptions 
of  rights  of  property  may  differ  for  different  groups  even  within  the  same 
area  i.e.,  corporate  interest  groups  and  local  farmers  or  residents  may  posses 
widely  divergent  ideas  of  rights  of  property.     These  differences  in  the  per^ 
ception  of  property  rights  may  precipitate  legal,  economic  and  social  conflict 
that  could  have  possibly  been  avoided  had  these  differences  been  identified 
and  arbitrated.    Also,  the  implementation  of  action  programs  could  effect  a 
change  of  the  behavior  of  one  group  or  the  other,  and  as  a  consequer.>.e  tend  to 
ameliorate  conflicts  arising  from  differing  definitions  of  properL>  rights. 
These  inherent  conflict  situations  prescribe  the  up  d  for  a  social  definition 
and  a  means  of  measuring  attiDides  tov/ards  property  rights.    Our  objective  in 
this  paper  is  to  indicate  how  a  scale  of  attitudes  towards  property  rights 
might  be  useful  in  identifying  conflict  situations. 

Co'^ceptualization  of  Property  Rights 

Since  law  is  the  ultimate  arbitrator  of  disputes  in  property  rights,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the  legal  limits  of  rights  to  property. 
Real  property  rights  are  legally  defined, 

...in  the  absence  of  severence,  as  the  physical  extent  of  property 
in  land  (which)  includes  surface  rights,  rights  with  respect  to 
the  area  above  the  surface  and  the  area  beneath  the  surface.  Owner- 
ship of  the  surface  may  include  trees  growing  upon  the  land,  chat- 
tels attached  to  the  land  and  growing  crops. I 

The  limitation  of  rights  to  the  area  above  the  surface  of  the  land  generally 
refers  to  that  area  above  the  surface  that  is  in  the  ''effective  possession" 
of  the  owner  of  the  surface.    The  rights  of  the  owner  to  use  and  enjoy  his 
surface  and  sub-surface  propety  is  limited  by  legal  proscriptions  of  waste. 


*Paper  presented  at  the  i^t^nual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociology  Section, 
Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  February, 
1973.    This  report  contributes  to  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
project  OMD  No.  40-S-71098,  USES  Forest  Fire  Sociology 

**Research  Assistant  and  Associate  Professor,  respectively,  Department  of 
Sociology,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 
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Ifliere  others  hold  claim  to  the  same  piece  of  land  i.e.,  joint  tenant  or  a 
tenant  in  conrmon,  wasf^  of  rea!I  property  is  constituted  by  permanent  damage 
or  relatively  permanent  devaluation  of  the  land.     An  owner  of  real  property 
is  also  liable  for  malicious-.y  intended  acts  which  interfere  with  the  "bene- 
ficial enjoyment"  of  ownership  to  adjacent  properties. 

Legal  definitions  of  property  rights  then  tend  to  indicate  a  norm  for 
behavior  below  which  negative  legal  sanctions  may  be  inc  rred.    This  tells 
us  very  little  of  how  these  rights  exist  and  are  utilized  in  on-going  social 
systems.    As  stated  by  Hallowell, 

If  we  wish  to  understand  property  as  an  institution  in  any  society 
our  primary  concern  must  be  an  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  rights, 
duties,  privileges,  powers,  etc.,  which  control  the  behavior  of 
individuals  or  groups  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  custody, 
possession,  use,  enjoyment,  disposal,  etc.,  of  various  classes  of 
objects. 2 

These  patterns  are  sanctioned  by  custom  and  law.  However,  they  are  opera- 
tionally validated  only  through  traditional  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values. 

On  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  attitudes  operationally  validate 
custom  and  law  which  obtain  to  property  rights,  we  would  contend  that  a 
scale  of  attitudes  measuring  property  rights  could  be  developed.     This  mea- 
sure would  assess  not  only  the  points  of  conflict  but  the  degree  of  potential 
conflict  inherent  in  attitudes  involving  property  rights.     Such  a  scale  would 
permit  the  development  of  programs  designed  to  divert  or  ameliorate  conflict 
resulting  as  a  consequence  of  divergent  attitudinal  conceptions  of  property 
rights. 

Theoretical  Background 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  majority  of  research  and  writing  on  the 
subject  of  property  rights  pertains  to  legal  and  economic  aspects  of  this 
phenomena.     Anthropological  studies  have  tended,  in  the  past,  to  deal  with 
property  rights  in  terms  of  possessions  rather  than  real  property.  Socio- 
logists have  tended  to  study  property  rights  in  relation  to  the  works  and 
theories  of  Marx  and  Engels  with  emphasis  placed  on  property  rights  in  work 
and  socialistic  land  holdings.     Generally,  these  theoretical  frameworks  are 
important  but  of  little  immediate  benefit  in  the  study  of  attitudes  toward 
property  rights.     One  empirical  work  of  immediate  import  was  the  work  by 
Frederic  L.  Pryor  of  Swarthmore  College  entitled  Property  Institutions  and 
Economic  Development :     Some  Empirical  Tests . 

Pryor  utilizes  twc  prime  assumptions:     1)  that  certain  benefits  and 
costs,  in  the  broad  sense  of  those  terms,  can  be  adduced  for  a  given  property 
institution  and  if  these  benefits  and  costs  are  analyzed  in  regard  to  the 
relevant  societal  groups,  correct  predictions  can  be  made  about  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ir^stitution  in  particular  economies,  and  2)  if  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  particular  property  rights  or  institutions  are  related  to  the  level 
of  economic  development,  then  such  institutions  should  appear  in  a  cluster  of 
societies  arranged  according  to  their  relative  levels  of  development.  He 
utilizes  Guttman  scaling  technique  to  find  if  such  patterns  do  exist.  Pryor 
defines  development  according  to  four  criteria  relating  to  the  complexity  of 
O  ^the  economy:    1)  division  of  labor,  2)  level  of  technology,  3)  diversity  of 
JCproduction  above  the  barest  food  necessities,  and  4)  elaborateness  of  econo- 
"^mic  organizations o-'    Pryor  goes  on  to  test  these  assumptions  utilizing  \, 


Guttman  scaling  technique  to  find  if  certain  property  institutions  are 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  rise  in  economic  development o 

Empitical  evidence  would  suggest  that  in  the  three  coastal  counties  of 
Georgia  from  which  we  are  sampling,  an  expected  difference  should  be  obser- 
vable betvjeen  rural  residence  and  corporate  paper  companies  in  terms  of 
their  property  institutions  based  on  their  relative  economic  development. 
This  explains  attitudinal  differences  between  these  two  groups.  However^ 
these  authors  leave  the  empirical  testing  of  Pryor's  hypothesis  relating 
to  attitudes  toward  property  ri^;hts  for  further  research  in  this  area. 


This  scale  of  property  rights  was  derived  in  relation  to  an  action 
oriented  program  designed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  incendiary  forest 
fire  in  three  South  Georgia  counties.    During  the  axploratory  and  formu- 
lative  stages  of  this  action  experiment  it  became  apparent  that  attitudes 
toward  property  rights  w^re  related  to  the  incidence  of  incendiary  forest 
fire  in  this  threa  county  area  of  coastal  Georgia.    Much  conflict  5  that 
usually  culminated  in  incendiary  fire  was  generated  in  this  geographical 
area  by  the  somewhat  differing  conceptions  of  "rights  in  property''  on  the 
part  of  local  residents  on  the  one  hand  and  by  large  land-holding  paper 
and  pulpwood  corporations  on  the  other. 

The  items  and  data  for  the  development  of  this  scale  originated  in 
both  the  exploratory  and  pre-test  phase  of  the  rese?.rc>.     The  scale  was 
designed  as  a  measure  of  property  rights  obtaining  rc  usage  of  xeal  proper- 
ty.    The  concept  of  property  usage  implies  primary  and  secondary  utiliza- 
tion as  well  as  the  necessary  functions  which  obtain  to  such  usage  along 
with  access  of  property  (access  of  non-owners  to  owned  property). 

Twelve  items  were  eelected  for  the  scale  that  seem  to  tap  the  quality 
of  "property  rights"  on  the  basis  of  theory,^  previous  research  and  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomenon  as  oltained  from  area  residents  in  the  exploratory 
phase  of  the  research,,    The  items  expressed  desired  behavior  and  had  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  items  stated  in  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable" 
forms.     The  scale  was  pre-tested  on  a  sample  of  100  subjects  and  the  results 
were  then  analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  selecting  items  for  the  final  bat- 
tery of  the  scale.    The  items  and  their  respective  discriminative  powers 
were : 


Application  of  Scale 


Item 


Discriminative  Power 


1. 


It  takes  a  "mean  man"  to  own  a  large  piece 
of  land  and  keep  other  people  from  using 


1.68 


it. 


2. 


No  one  should  b.   allowed  to  post  their  land. 


1.28 


3. 


If  a  person  vzants  to  bum  refuse  or  undergrowth 
on  his  own  land  it  is  his  oxm  business. 


1-20 


4. 


A  large  corporation  ox^ing  thousands  of  acres 
has  no  right  to  close  roadways  that  allow  people 
to  cross  the  land  without  going  all  the  way  arouud 
it. 
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Item  Discriminative  Power 


So    The  county  and  state  governments  have  no 
right  to  prohibit  trashy  V7eed  and  brush 
burning  on  an  individual's  property. 


0.S2 


6«    A  man  should  be  able  to  keep  people  off  land 

if  he  (or  she)  wants  tOo  0«8S 


A  person  should  be  able  to  own  as  much  land 
as  he  (or  she)  can  afford. 


o.ao 


8«    If  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  pi  .^perty,  he  ou^ht  to 

be  ^ble  to  "put"  anything  on  it  that  he  wants  tOo  0.76 

9.    A  paper  company  should  be  able  to  keep  people  off 

land  if  it  wants  to.  0.68 

10.  A  paper  company  should  be  able  to  own  as  much  land 

as  it  cm  afford,  0.64 

11.  Tlie  government  or  corporations  should  not  be  allox^^ed 
to  own  property  when  it  interferes  with  the  economic 
well-being  of  citizens.  0.60 

12  o    Tliere  ought  to  be  a  law  controlling  pollution 

causea  by  burning  trash  and  other  burning.  0.52 

On  the  basis  of  the  atatement  by  Goode  and  Hatt  that  "...as  many  items  as 
possible  should  reflect  a  discriminative  power  of  loOO  and  few  if  any  should 
^rop  below  0.50""*,  all  of  the  .otat^ments  could  be  included  in  the  scale. 

The  final  selection  of  items  1-8  was  based  on  the  above  discriminative 
power  criteria^  with  an  effort  to  remain  within  a  reasonable  range  of 
Likert's  DP  value  of  1.00.    Two  other  criteria  vrere  also  applied  in  the 
final  selection  of  items,  1)  that  the  items  have  an  equal  number  of  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  icems  (items  1,  2,  4,  5  being  positive  and  3,  6,  7, 
and  8  being  negative)  and  2)  that  the  Items  should  exhibit  a  wide  range  of 
weak  and  strong  statements  (item  #8  repreP'iucing  the  weakest  statement  and 
item  #2  representing  the  strongest  statement) . 

Guttman  scaling  criteria  was  applied  to  the  battery  of  all  twelve  items 
to  test  for  unidimentionality.    When  the  responses  were  dichotomized,  a  co- 
efficient of  reproducibility  of  0.81  was  obtained.    On  the  basis  of  specif iei 
criteria  contained  in  Guttman  procedures  it  was  decided  that  this  coefficient 
of  reproducibility  was  not  sufficient  for  the  acceptance  of  these  items  for 
scaling  purposes  under  these  criteria.    These  identical  items  were  scored 
using  the  simple-^scoring  method  of  Guttman  scaling.    Only  four  items  remaine 
after  cutting  points  were  established. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  indicate  the  growing  need  and  potentia 
usefulness  of  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  attitudes  towards  property  „ 
rights.    Demographic  trends  indicate  that  over  a  period  of  time  rural  land 
distribution  in  such  areas  as  the  three  coastal  counties  of  our  study  will  I 
fcl\lv>  comprised  primarily  of  large  farms,  corporate  businesses  and  a  few  small 


farms*    A  transition  to  this  form  of  land  distribution  property  rights 
has  the  potentiality  of  being  quite  problematic  for  local  residents  or 
landholders •    We  vould  contend  that  the  ability  to  adequately  measure 
thid  phenomenon  is  a  first  step  in  rectifying  problems  and  solving  issues 
in  local  areas  faced  with  similar  problems. 
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I4iddle  Class  Lifestyles  i\mong  Rural  Dominicans 
By  Virginia  K.  Murray  and  John  C.  Belcher 


Introduction; 

A  basic  assumption  of  demographic  transition  theory  is  that  human  fer- 
tility In  centuries  past  could  be  considered  a  biological  phenomenon  that  v/as 
limited  only  by  fecundity.    Then,  as  the  transition  process  got  under  way 
the  mortaihlty  rates  dropped  first,  foil  owed  by  declines  in  the  birth  rates. 
Indications  are  that  the  birth  rates  started  to  decline  in  the  Western  world 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.    The  decline  has  not  proceeded  evenly  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.     Some  still  have  not  experienced  significant 
change.    The  general  consensus  among  researchers  is  that  the  reduction  in 
fertility  in  the  demographic  (Beshers,  1967:  37)  transition  is  associated 
with  the  diffusion  of  birth  control  technique^.    The  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge about  contraception  and  its  acceptance  is  reflected  in  the  differen- 
tials existing  in  fertility  within  nations.    The  birth  rates  drop  in  urban 
areas  before  those  in  the  rural  areas.     Urban  areas  have  been  considered 
the  centers  in  the  diffusion  of  the  adoption  of  birth  control  procedures. 

Tliat  urban  areas  are  the  center  of  the  diffusion  of  contraceptives  is 
supported  by  the  characteristic  differentials  that  exist  among  occupational 
and  other  socio-economic  groups.    The  high  status  urban  occupations  have 
the  lowest  birth  rates.  EflUa&ti^iDnis^  of  course,  related  to  occupational 
position  as  is  income.    Thus,  the  educated,  the  v/ealthy,  and  the  urban, 
are  the  first  accepting  and  practicing  birth  control,  while  the  poor,  the 
uneducated;  and  the  rural  maintain  a  high  rate  of  reproduction.  (Beshers, 
1967;  37)r:). 

There  are  many  cauntries  of  the  world  where  the  rates  of  natural 
increase  are  very  high*     The  transition  process  has  brought  a  revolution 
in  mortality  but  the  birth  rates  remain  very  high.    The  rate  of  natural 
increase,  for  example,  in  the  DominicBn  Republic  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

The  problems  connected  with  high  birth  rates  are  becoming  apparent  in 
many  underdeveloped  countries.    Davis  has  stated  that  ''The  rise  of  therin- 
dUsfcrial  natiops  elsewhere  in  the  world  has  had  an  impact  on  the  less  ad- 
vanced areas;  it  has  brought  commerce  and  political  change,  aad  it  has 
brought... a  marked  decline  in  mortality.     But  it  has  not  fundamentally 
altered  the  agrarian  character  of  the  society  and  to  this  extent  has  not 
forced  a  change  in  the  institutional  structure.     Supported  by  time-honored 
agrarian  conditions,  the  social  organization  has  'retained  many  of  its  ela- 
borate mechanisms  for  inducing  a  high  rate  of  reproduction.    It  has  done 
so  even  though  a  high  birth  rate,  once  functional,  has  now  become  strictly 
disfunctional/'    (Davis,  1954-1955,  pp.  34). 

The  situation  which  Davis  describes  is  an  apt  appraisal  of  the  Dom- 
inican Republic.     In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  common  correlates  of  dif- 
ferential fertility,  such  as ^occupation,  income,  and  religion,  are  of 
little  help  in  explaining  fertility  (see  Murray,  1973).    However,  accord- 
ing to  Bogue,  the  Dominican  Republic  had  completed  only  27.7  percent  of 
the  demographic  transition  by  1S60  (1960:  665).    Thus,  social  differentials 
in  fertility  are  almost  insignigicant  in  numbers  of  children  to  whom  rural 
Dominican  women  have  given  birth. 

This  paper  will  be  directed  toward  examining  the  fertility  patterns 
of  a  small  group  of  residents  of  the  rural  Dominican  Republic  who  have 
pp9p"    what  we  have  designated  as  a  middle  class  style  jf  life.    It  is  assumed 

that  this  small  segment  of  the  rural  Dominican  population  represents  a  break 
from  traditional  life  patterr.s  in  the  nation.      Following  the  argument 
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of  Lemer  we  would  expect  the  members  of  this  group  to  possess  a  ''mobile 
personality^'.    Lerner  states:    ''The  mobile  person  is  distinguished  by  a 
high  capacity  for  identification  \7±th  new  aspects  of  his  environment;  he 
comes  equipped  with  the  mechanisms  needed  to  incorporate  new  demands  upon 
himself  that  arise  out  of  his  habitual  experience  (1958,  pp.49).  Lemer 
feels  that  this  personality  type  is  characteristic  of  modernized  societies 
and  that  the  modernization  of  any  society  involves  the  characterological 
transformation  to  the  mobile  personality  (Lemer  1958,  pp.  50-51). 

It  may  be  hypothesized  that  rural  people  V7ith  this  mobile  personal- 
ity would  be  the  forerunners  to  the  demographic  transition. 

Much  the  same  idea  has  been  expressed  by  Beshers: 

''The  high  fertility  in  the  first  stage  of  the  demographic  transi- 
tion is  a  consequence  of  a  set  of  customs  which  are  adhered  to  by  persons 
acting  in  the  traditional  mode  of  orientation.    The  innovators  who  adopt 
family  planning  are  persons  acting  in  the  purposive-rational  mode^  The 
diffusion  of  family  planning  is  limited  to  the  persons  in  the  population 
acting  in  the  purposive-rational  mode.    Those  in  the  traditional  mode 
or  in  the  short-run  hedonistic  mode  cannot  acquire  these  practices:  how- 
ever, persons  are  capable  of  changing  modes.    The  fertility  behavior  of 
planners  is  represented  by  the  purposive-rational  mode — that  is,  by 
equations  that  represent  sequential  decision  making  of  a  highly  calcula- 
ting type".     (Beshers,  1967,  pp.  87-88). 

There  would  appear  to  be  much  similarity  between  the  concepts  mo- 
bile personality  and  purposive-rational  mode. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  extract  from  the  masses  of  rural 
Dominicans,  those  individuals  who  would  seem  to  have  the  attributes  of 
these  personality  types.    However,  rather  that  examine  personality 
characteristics,  we  are  approaching  the  problem  by  studying  a  configur-- 
ation  of  behavior  vrhich  we  have  designated  as  a  middle  class  style  of 
life. 


The  Style  of  Life  Concept: 

The  phrase  ''life  style''  is  very  widely  used  in  the  sociology  lit- 
erature.   However,  there  has  not  been  any  standardization  of  usage. 
Style  of  life,  thus,  has  become  a  phrase  to  which  many  meanings  have 
been  attached,  ranging  from  patterns  of  self  perception  to  universal  at- 
tributes (ItcGuire,  1952:  109-115;  Williams  and  Wirths,  1965:  and  Feld- 
man  and  Thielbar,  1972).    Thus,  some  specification  of  the  term  is  nec- 
essary if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  concept  in  this  study. 

The  focus  of  the  usage  in  this  study  is  upon  consumption  patterns. 
It  is  In  -his  context  that  Max  Weber  first  used  style  of  life  (Gerth 
and  Mills,  1958:  186--194).    He  distinguished  between  social  classes 
which  were  defined  basically  in  terms  of  relationshl^p  to  the  economic 
system  whereas  status  groups  were  characterized  by  variations  in  nat^ 
tems  of  use  of  consumer  gooda  which  he  desifmated  as  style  of  life. 
He  stated  that  these  status  groups  often  had    an  occupational  base  but 
not  necessarily  so.    The  members  tend  to  interact  with  shared  conven-^'  5 
tions,  laws,  and  rituals. 

Mayer  and  Buckley  note  that  ''of  paramount  sociological  importance 
is  the  realization  that  in  modem  societies  tl  e  economic  order  and  the 
status  order  are  closely  related  but  not  identical;  therefore  classes 
and  status  groups  must  be  carefully  distinguished  (1970:46). 

One  assumption  of  this  approach  to  style  of  life  is  that  in  any 
society  or  community  with  several  thousand  inhabitants  there  would  be 
several  numbers  of  configurations  of  cult".i*al  norms.    The  term  style 
of  life  is  used  to  represent  these  clusters.     Consistent  with  the  think- 
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ing  of  the  Weberian  social  theorists,  each  of  these  styles  of  life  is  en- 
acted by  a  distinct  ''status  group''.    Style  of  life,  thus,  is  analogous 
to  what  some  have  called  "subculture*'.     Subculture  is  not  used  in  this 
analysis  because  it  implies  that  some  behavioral  systems  exist  indepen- 
dently of  the  dominant  society.     Style  of  life,  by  contrast,  might  be 
viewed  as  constellations  of  cultural  alternatives  existing  within  a 
society.    One  would  usually  follow  the  same  style  of  life  as  the  refer- 
ence group  with  which  he  interacts.    However,  in  a  situation  whece  an 
individual  may  be  separated  in  time  and  space  from  his  reference  group, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  innovative  rural  resident,  face-to-face  interac- 
tion is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  a  given  life  style. 

Many  studies  have  either  intensively  investigated  the  fertility 
practices  within  a  given  social  class  or  have  presented  the  statis- 
tical relationship  between  birth  rates  and  some  indicator  of  social  i.:.ri 
class.     (Easterlin,  1970:  127-156,  Peterson,  1969:  496-518).  Typical 
of  the  conclusions  reached  from  these  studies  is  the  following  state- 
meat,  *'Dif ferences  in  life  styles  associated  with  position  in  a  status 
hierarchy  presumably  may  influence  anjiyof  the  norms  or  intermediate 
variables  affecting  fertility."    (Freedman,  1961-62:  39).    Students  of 
social  stratification  often  discuss  distinctive  life  styles  for  the 
various  social  classes  (Hodges,  1964:  130-171).     Stratification  schemes 
generally  have  not  been  based  on  behaviors  but  upon  attributes  quite 
distinct  from  cultural  norms  and  the  existing  social  structures.  Mea-- 
sures  of  social  class  position  tend  to  be  based  on  such  external  criter- 
ia to  behavior  and  structure  as  occupation,  income,  or  education*  At 
times  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics  are  used  with  others  such  as 
residential  area  to  determine  class  position*     (Warner,  1949).  Such 
usage  often  assumes  that  social  classes  form  a  unidimensional,  hierar-- 
chal  pattern  and  differential  life  styles  are  concomitant  variations. 

In  the  present  study  we  equate  style  of  life  with  Gtatus  groups 
rather  than  social  class.     For  the  purpose  of  our  analysis  v;e  are  un- 
concerned with  the  position  cf  these  status  groups  in  the  ordering  of 
power  or  prestige.    The  emphasis  is  upon  the  g^^oup  of  rural  Innovators 
who  possess  what  we  designate  as  a  "middle  class"r-style  of  life,  no 
hierarchical  relationship  in  intended. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  reference  groups  of  those  with  a  middle 
class  style  of  life  are  found  amons  the  urban  dwellers  and  members  of 
more  modernized  countries.    The  authors  would  characterize  a  person 
with  a  middle  class  style  of  life  as^^one-'whor.lsrrequired  to  fill  a 
large  number  of  roles,  is  required  to  interact  with  a  lar^j  number  of 
people,  and  is  required  to  react  to  a  large  number  of  objects.  Thus 
the  reference  groups  of  the^'.e  people  would  be  expected  to  be  further 
removed  in  space  than  those  of  other  rural  Dominicans. 

The  fertility  pafter.  3  of  those  with  a  middle  class  style  of 
life  should  be  different  frou  those  with  a  traditional  style  of  life. 
We  are  thus  hypothesizing  that  a  middle  class  style  offlife  is  charac- 
terized by  behaviors  that  reduce  fertility.    In  order  to  test  this 
contention  a  precision  matching  from  a  sample  of  1,698  was  performed. 
The  48  top  scorers  on  a  "middle  class  life  style  scale*'  were  matched 
with  low  scorers  on  the  scale  in  terms  of  education,  occupation,  in- 
come, marital  status,  and  religion. 
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Data  Collection: 

The  data  for  this  analysis  come  from  a  survey  taken  in  the  rural 
Dominicrn  Republic  in  1967.  The  sample  may  most  accurately  be  labeled 
a  multistage  cluster  sample.    Interview  schedules  were  secured  from 
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nearly  100  different  aettlements  in  the  rural  Dominican  Republic.    All  of'**, 
the  interviewers  except  di^^iPaaEtrTtd^i^aDran:^ 

Dominicans,  most  of  whom  had  previous  interviewinp  experience.    The  refusal 
rate  was  less  than  one  percent • 

A  total  of  2100  interviews  were  collected,  but  57  of  the  schedules 
were  discarded  durinp;  the  edition  and  coding  process  leavinc^  2043  for  analy- 
sis.    All  available  evidence  indicates^  that  the  sar.iple  is  representative  of 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"1  The  interview  schedules  contain  information  on  fertility,  social  nar- 

ticipation,  level  of  living,  and  various  background  itens,  however-  the  major 
basis  for  the  present  study  vras  the  inclusion  on  the  survey  instrument  of 
questions  feflectinp;  norms  vjhere  cultural  variation  was  permissable. 

Measurement  of  ^tj^le  of  Life: 

The  generic  conceptualization  of  style  of  life  required  three  phases 
to  arrive  at  measureable  components.     Forty-three  different  items  believed  to 
reflect  social  behavior  were  selected  for  factor  analysis.     These  behaviors 
included  a  broad  range  of  activities  such  as  whether  food  was  produced  at  home, 
if  wife  worked  outside  the  home,  readinp;  practices,  time  of  arising  in  the 
morning,  and  decision  making  in  the  home.    Utilizing  a  principle  component 
solution  and  varimax  rotation  procedures,  the  first  four  factors  were  selec  • 
ted  to  initially  characterize  life  style  components. 

These  factors  were:    Middle  class  syndrome.  Evening  Leisure;  Self  Suf 
ficiency    and  Male  Dominance. 

A  subscale  was  constructed  to  measure  each  of  these  factors.  These 
subscales  were  then  used  to  differentiate  the  sample  into  various  life  styles. 
However,  because  of  the  theoretical  similarity  of  the  factor  labeled  Mid- 
dle Class  Syndrome  *  and  Lemer's  indicators  of  a  ''Mobile  pers,-nality   .  it 
was  decided  to  test  the  influence  of  this  single  factor  on  fertility  Patterns. 
Hov7ever,  the  number  of  families  scorinj^  high  on  the  '"Twiddle  class  syndrome 
subscale  was  too  small  to  permit  cross  sectional  analysis.    Therefore,  to 
test  the  influence  of  this  behavioral  syndrome  on  fertility,  household  heads 
x^7ith  high  scores  were  precision  matched  with  others  from  the  total  sample. 
The  characteristics  on  which  matching  was  done  were  those  that  have  been 
found  to  be  associated  x%Tith  fertility  differentials;     education,  income, 
occupation,  marital  status,  and  fe.Mgion. 


Data  Analysis! 

As  a  result  of  the  m&Lching  procedures  we  secured  47  pairs  having  es- 
sentially the  same  socio-econoiidc  characteristics.    All  were  Dominicans  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas.     They  differed  in  tfeat  one  set  had  the  Middle  clnss  way 
of  life  and  the  ot'ier  had  what  was  labled  as  a  traditional  style  of  life. 

The  birth  rates  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.    The  levies  of  fertility  in  the  total  sample  of  2,043  from  which  the 
matched  pairs  x>;ere  dravm  are  also  high.    The  average  projected  fertility  for 
the  s^:mple  is  8.1  children. -^'nEot  Ohe  matbhedtsub^ampieS  It^'is  u)6wfer;.'pYrQbab- 
ly  because  thelgrbups  were  from  higher  socio-economic  levels. 

Those  with  a  middle  class  style  of  life  had  an  average  projected  fer^^ 
tility  of  5.5  children  and  those  V7ith  a  traditional  style  of  life  had  an 
average  projected  fertility  of  7.5  children.     These  differences  are  extreme- 
ly important  because  the  groups  were  matched  in  terms  of  most  of  the  varia- 
O  hies  that  are  normally  correlated  with  fertility.    These  differences  in  fer-^ 

tility  give  strong  support  to  the  claim  that  a  middle  class  style  of  life 
Mffl  operates  to  lower  fertility  in  some  mmner.    A  projected  fertility  different- 
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tial::of  two  children  seems  all  the  more  important  in  lip:ht  of  the  fact  that 
previous  investigations  show  few  relationships  to  fertility  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Comparing  the  matched  p;roups  on  children  ever  bom  reveals  the  same 
pattemr-as  for  projected  fertility.    The  group  with  e:inffit3Me:ibaass':6jb3rieo6f 
life  has  an  average  children  ever  born  of  4.R  children,  whereas  the  average 
for  the  traditional  group  in  6,2  children. 

The  problem,  thus,  becomes  to  determine;  \fh&tffet»ljoQ:sr.areL^rej^poaBibie 
for  these  gross  differences  in  fertility  betvreen  the  two  matched  rToups, 

One  possibility  would  be,  of  course.,  differences  in  aspirations  for 
children.    The  respondents  were  asked  two  questions  pertaining  to  ideal  fam^ 
ily  size.    Tlie  first  question  was,  ''In  your  opinion,  how  many  children  are 
there  in  the  ideal  family?^*    The  second  was,  "How  many  children  would  you 
consider  as  ideal  for  your  own  family?'^    The  traditional  group  had  a  mean  v :> 
ideal  family  size  of  5.5  to  the  first  more  j?eneral  question  and  of  6-0  chil- 
dren to  the  more  specific  question  pertaining  to  their  own  family.    This  re- 
sponse pattern  was  reversed  for  those  with  a  middle  class  style  of  life.  T 
The  middle  class  group  had  an  average  of  5.0  children  to  the  general  question 
and  4.6  to  the  more  specific.    An  important  point  to  note  here  is  that  for 
both  of  these  questions  the  group  with  a  middle  class  style  of  life  has  an 
ideal  family  size  closer  to  their  projected  fertility  than  does  the  tradi-^i 
tional  group';    Tliis  might  well  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  greater 
awareness  of  methods  of  contraception  on  the/part  of t-.the.  middle  class  group. 
Given  our  theoretical  framework  this  would  be  expected,  but  since  no  infor- 
mation was  collected  on  contraceptive  practices,  this  interpretation  remains 
no  more  than  a  plausible  hypothesis. 

There  x^ere  also  differences  in  family  structure  betv7een  the  traditional 
and  middle  class  groups.    In  the  nuclear  family  category,  those  respondents 
who  had  only  a  male  head,  a  female  head,  and  children  residing  in  the  house- 
hold were  included.    The  response  category  of  extended  family  included  only 
those  with  a  male  head,  a  female  head,  children  and  other  relatives. 


Table  1 

Family  Structure  ItLddle  Class 

(Percentages)  traditional 

(Percentages) 

Nuclear                                                   48  72 

Extended                                                  27  11 

Other                                                     25      .  17 

Total  AnsvTering                                      48  47 

Total                                                      100  100 


The  group  with  a  middle  class  style  of  life  has  48  percent  of  its  fam- 
ilies with  a  nuclear  structure,  whereas,  the  traditional  group  has  72  per- 
cent of  its  families  with  a  nuclear  structure.    One  can  thus  see  that  there 
is  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  nuclear  families  in  the  traditional 
group.    At  first  glance  one  would  be  led  to  predict  the  opposite  finding  Siie 
to  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  family  structure  is  highly  correlated  with  the 
processes  of  modernization  and  indixstrialization,  but  this  interpretation  is 
negated  by  the  fact  that  our  sample  is  entirely  rural.    Because  the  number 
of  people  a  person  interacts  vjith  is  probably  a  component  of  a  middle  class 
style  of  lide,  and  because  an  extended  family  structure  would  give  more  op- 
O   tunity  for  interaction,  this  finding  would  havii  some  theoretical,  although 
ERJCxpected  significance. 

Many  studies  have  attempted  to  relate  differences  in  fertility  to  a 
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variety  of  social  and  psycholop;ical  variables.     The  first  study  which  at- 
tempted this  on  a  iarp;e  scale  was  the  Indianapolis  Study  (I-Thelpton,  1958). 
This  study  was  a  pioneer  attempt  to  f>o  beyond  statistical  catep;ories  and  to 
relate  fertility  to  some  of  the    complex  causal  factors  underlying  repro- 
ductive:.behavior,  but  it  met  with  very  little  success.    Since  that  first  at- 
tempt many  other  researchers  have  tried  to  unravel  the  social-psychological 
var'.ables  underlying,  fertility  differences,  and  they  too  have  met  with  orly 
limited  success.     Our  success  in  this  area  was  slightly  ^^reater. 

One  of  the  variables  that  the  survey  data  permit  relating,  to  fertil- 
ity is  the  scores  on  a  scale  for  measuj'inp;  the  amount  of  fatalism.  One 
would  expect  the  traditional  group  to  be  more  fatalistic  in  their  feelings 
of  control  over  their  environment.    On  the  fatalism  scale  a  lower  score  in-- 
dicated  a  more  fatalistic  attitude.     The  average  score  on  a  scale  from  0  to 
9  was  4.1  for  the  traditional  group  and  4.6  for  the  middle  class  group - 
Thus,  the  scores  are  in  the  expected  direction  but  the  differences  ara  slight. 

An  interaction  scale  based  on  Caplow's  Neighborhood  Interaction  Scale 
(Caplow,»  et  al.  19G4)  was  used,  and  an  average  interaction  score  for  each 
respondent  V7as  obtained.     Using  this  measure,  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups,  although  in  the  predicted  di  rection ,  were  vety  small  •    The  middle 
class  group  had  an  average  score  of  6.1  V7hereas  the  traditional  group  had  a 
score  of  6.0. 

Social  participation  was  measured  using  Donald  Hay^s  Scale  for  the 
Measurement  of  Social  Participation  of  Rural  Household's  (Hay,  194^)-  This 
scale  measures  social  participation  in  formal  organizations  in  the  commun- 
ity, and  is  based  on  both  the  number  or  organizations  a  person  beiongs  to 
and  the  positions  that  are  held  within  the  organization.     The  difference  in 
social  participation  between  the  males  of  the  two  groups  was  small 2.8  for 
the  middle  class  group    and  2.7  for  the  traditional.    The  difference  between 
the  females  though  was  greater— 3.4  for  the  middle  class  group  and  2.6  for 
the  traditional  group. 

A  VTithin  group  comT>arison  in  social  .  participation  scores  should  also 
be  noted.    Uithin  the  traditionc>l  group  the  social  participation  of  males 
is  higher  than  that  of  females.     For  a  rural  area  in  a  pre-industrial  coun-- 
try,,  this  v;ould  certainly  be  expected.    However,  for  the  middle  class  group 
the  social  participation  of  females  is  higher  that  that  of  the  males  ^  thus 
indicating  a  break  from  traditional  male-+emale  roles. 

The  joint  social  participation  scores  of  males  and  females  show  an 
even  larger  difference  between  the  two  groups.     The  combined  scores  for  the 
middle  class  group  are  7.2  whereas,  the  score  for  the  traditional  group  is 
only  'i.9. 

These  differences,  although  slight  in  some  instances ,  are  especially 
important  for  two  reasons.     First  of  all  for  the  total  Dominican  sample 
none    of  the  social -psychological  variables  correlated  very  highly  with  fer- 
tility. ^Secohdly,np&9*l?.tte^p1iaea1bfpredicting  the  i?6iP*iQn§bipeafi.8eaia3.o 
psych oilbgipaa^^r^ratiBbihescfccdf^rti^ityebai^^  been  notabiS';:>«i2i$ueQQ89fua:)-..^  Sbus, 
theadaMerfeilcep;-existinTgolSietween\thefpreei9il»Br  .become  even 

iiH:>rciisrj?nfif>iicent'2xi.lHie;ia^^  'iioihlie]^Qiniaes5fbrc<ffurtheirri 
investigation. 
Conclusions  1 


In  conclusion,  uhis  paper  has  been  concentrated  on  the  exploration  of 
two  small  groups  of  rural  Dominican  residents,  those  with  a  Middle  Class  Style 
of  Life  and  those  with  a  mora  traditional  life  style.    As  the  name  implies, 
we  feel  that  the  traditional  group  relies  on  traditional  ways  of  acting, 
th  nking,  and  feeling.     Conversely,  the  group  which       have  designated  as  illd-- 
die  Cli&s  seems  to  be  breaking  from  tradition  in  a  number  of  ways.  Those 
with  a  Middle  Class  style  of  life  are  the  ones  who  read  the  newspapers  and 
attend  the  movies.    They  are  the  ones  who  participate  in  the  formal  organiza- 
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tions  of  the  community,  and  the  ones  who  look  outside  of  the  community  for 
their  reference  groups. 

A§  has  been  shown,  this  style  of  life  has  implications  fpt  fertility 
behavior.    The  people  with  a  Middle  Class  sjryle  of  life  not  only  v/ant  less 
children  but  have  less  children  than  those  with  a  more  traditional  life  * 
style.    The  projected  fertility  of  the  Middle  Class  group  v/as  lower  than  that 
of  the  traditional  grpup  by  a  significant  margin.    The  two  groups  also  dif-- 
fered  in  the  expected  direction  in  regard  to  children  ever  bom  and  ideal  fam- 
ily size.    ^'Jhen  it  is  realized  that  so  few  variables  bore  a  clear  relation- 
ship to  fertility    in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  importance  of  these  findr 
ings  becomes  all' the  more  evident. 

The  findings  relating  to  the  social -psychological  variables,  such  as 
Interaction  and  Social  Participation  scores,  were  also  in  the  predicted 
direction.    Thus  we  might  claim  at  least  a  beginning  in  trying  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  connecting  the  social -psychological  variables  to  fertiltty. 

It  thus  seems  plausible  that  the  people  with  a  Mddle  Class  style  of 
life  are  the  forerunners  to  a  transition  in  fertility  patterns.    These  are 
the  people  who  are  setting  the  standards  which  will  be  followed  by  others  as 
the  process  of  modernization  progresses. 
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SOCIAL  STATUS  AWARENESS  AS  EXPRESSED  IN  FOOD  HABITS  AND 
ATTITUDES  OF  HOMEMAKERS   IN  TWO  LOUISIANA  COMMUNITIES 


Virginia.  Purtle  Steelman 
Rural  Sociology  Research  Department 
Louisiana  State  University 


Introduction 

In  societies  where  social  distinctions  are  made 
between  people,  distinctions  are  generally  made  in  what  is 
considered  proper  food  and  service  for  the  various  bocial 
classes.     Since  food  is  a  necessity  consumption  item,  the 
rituals  and  customs  surrounding  food  selection  and  service 
may  be  studied  as  indicators  of  homemakers  attitudes  toward 
social  status  attainment.     The  research  reported  in  this 
paper  was  designed  to  assess  the  significance  of  food  as  a 
social  status  symbol  to  homemakers  in  two  Louisiana  communis 
ties--one  Louth  Louisiana  predominantly  Catholic  and  one 
North  Louisiana  predominantly  Protestant. 

Theoretically,   attitudes  are  l^hought  to  be  inter- 
related and  interconnected  in  such  a  v  xy  that  several  atti- 
tudes held  by  an  individual  i.:ay  fall  under  one  societal  value 
system;  or,  one  attitude  may  fall  under  more  than  one  value 
system^     The  Concern  for  Social  Status  Index  developed  in 
this  s.udy  can  be  conceptually  related  to  two  societal  value 
systems  listed  by  Robin  Williams    (1970,  p.   457  &  p.  485): 
Achievement-Success  and  External  Conformity.     The  inter- 
relatedness  of  these  two  value  systems  was  noted  by  Williams 
(1970,  p.   485).     "Men  universally  seek  the  approval  of  some 
of  tiieir  fellows  and  therefore  try  to  be  "successful"  by 
some  shared  standards  of  achievement  or  conformity." 

A  homemaker's  concern  for  the  image  of  her  family  in 
the  community  should  be  revealed  in  the  distinctions  she 
makes  between  foods  and  by  her  adherence  to  certain  approved 
customs  surroundina  food  service . 

This  research  was  designed  to  specifically  investigate 
(1)   rhe  relationship  of  attitudes  of  homemakers  toward  food 
and  food  service  as  social  status  symbols  to  the  socio- 
cultural  variables  of  ethnic  locality,  race,   locality  by  race. 

Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  ths  Rural  Sociology 
Section  of  ASAW,  February  7,   1973,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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income,  educational  level,  age  of  homemaker  and  age  by  race 
and  (2)   the  specific  food  items  which  are  regarded  as 
high  status,   low  status  and  unacceptable  by  the  homemakers 
included  in  the  study. 


Methodology 

Sample 

Homemakers  from  a  systematic  random  sample  of  362 
households  were  interviewed  in  two  Louisiana  communities . 
The  towns  were  sele::ted  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria:    representative  of  a  distinct  subculture,  a  trade 
center  for  a  surrounding  farming  area,   and  a  population 
between  4,000  and  8,000.     The  population  of  the  French- 
Catholic  community  was  4,942  with  29  percent  Blacks. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  sample  from  this  community  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  population  of  the  Non- 
French  Protestant  community  was  6,432  with  48  percent  Black. 
Ninety  percent  of  this  sample  belonged  to  a  Protestant 
Church.     A  household  met  the  sample  quota  if  a  responsible 
adult  female  with  either  a  husband  or  a  child  or  both  re- 
sided in  the  house.     In  other  words,   some  kind  of  family 
relationship  was  necessary  in  order  for  a  woman  to  be 
included  in  the  sample.     The  refusal  rate  was  about  four 
percent  in  each  town. 


Attitude  Index  Construction 


Fourteen  attitude  statements  related  to  social 
status  were  constructed .     Four  response  categories  -  agree , 
somewhat  agree,  somewhat  disagree  and  disagree  -  were  coded 
1,   2,   4,   and  5  with  5  being  the  most  favorable  toward  the 
attitude.     A  neutral  score  of  three  was  assigned  to  items 
that  a  few  respondents  would  neither  agree  or  disagree  with. 
Most  items  on  this  particular  index  did  not  apply  to  four 
respondents  who  never  had  guests  for  meals."  All  state- 
ments wei*e  randomly  assigned  among  a  total  of  71  attitude 
items . 
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All  items  thought  to  be  related  to  the  Concern  for 
Social  Status  Index  were  analyzed  by  principal  component 
or  unrotated  factor  analysis.     Items  with  low  factor 
loadings  were  eliminated  until  only  those  statements  with 
a  factor  weight  of  0.4000  renained  in  the  index.     Since  the 
square  of  the  loading  multiplied  by  100  equals  the  percent 
variation  that  an  item  has  with  an  unrotated  pattern,  the 
Q  items  retained  had  16  percent  or  more  of  their  variation 

explained  in  the  index.     The  seven  items  retained  are  shown 
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with  their  factor  loadings,  means,   and  standard  deviations 
in  Table  I.     Index  scores  for  each  respondent  were  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  response  score--l,   2,   3,   4,  or  5 — by  the 
factor  loading  we'ght  of  each  variable  in  the  index.  The 
sum-  of  these  weight-times  data  products  for  all  oi  the 
selected  variables  yielded  an  index  score  for  each  individual. 
The  possible  maximum  range  for  the  index  was  3.6670 — 18,3666. 
One  respondent  scored  the  possible  maximum  and  nine  women 
scored  the  minimum.     The  mean  was  10.1961  and  the  standard 
deviation  was  3.4186. 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  Index  Scores 

The  index  scores  were  analyzed  by  Least  Squares 
Analysis  of  Variance  by  the  following  independent  variables: 
town,  race,   town  by  race,  education,   income  per  person,  age, 
and  race  by  age.     Interval  level  data  were  used  lor  the  vari- 
ables of  education  and  income.     The  age  variable  was  divided 
into  two  categories  of  less  than  45  and  45  and  over  because 
this  was  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  dietary 
habits.     Age  45  is  generally  considered  as  being  beyond  the 
childbearing  age;  therefore,  nutritional  recommendations 
are  different  for  the  two  age  groups. 


Identification  of  High  Status,  Low  Status  and  Unacceptable 
Foods 

Assuming  that  social  distinctions  are  made  between 
various  foods,  three  open-end  questions  concerning  Mgh, 
low,   and  unacceptable  status  levels  of  food  were  asKed  the 
respondents.     The  question,   "What  foods  would  you  serve  some- 
one you  really  wanted  to  impress?"  was  aimed  at  determining 
the  foods  accorded  the  highest  status  by  the  respondents 
in  this  sample .     "What  foods ,   if  any,  does  your  family  eat 
that  you  would  rather  not  serve  to  guests?"     was  designed  to 
determine  if  a  low  level  of  status  foods  exists  and  if  so, 
what  are  the  foods.     The  third  question,   "What  foods,   if  any, 
do  you  consider  as  not  good  enough  for  your  family?"  was 
aimed  at  determining  which  foods  were  considered  unacceptable 
by  the  respondents  in  this  study. 

Each  food  category  that  was  mentioned  by  15  percent 
or  mor"   by  any  subgroup  in  the  study  was  analyzed  by  one 
sample,   two-tail  Chi-square  analysis.     Town,   race,   town  by 
race r  and  N.O.R.C.  occupational  prestige  scores  were  used 
as  independent  variables.     The  N.O.R.C.   scores  were  divided 
into  three  categories:     low,   0-49;  medium,   50-69;  and  high, 
Q  70  and  over. 
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TABLE  I 


FACTOR  LOADINGS,  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF 
CONCERi'^  FOR  SOCIAL  STATUS  INDEX  ITEMS 


ITEM 

FACTOR 
LOADING 

MEAN 

STANDARD 
DEVIATION 

I  like  to  serve 
fancier  food 
when  I  have 
guests . 

0.73778 

3 

.14365 

1.80222 

to  serve  fancy 
food  when  they 
entertain . 

0.60956 

2 

.62155 

1.7126 

It  would  embar- 
rass me  to  serve 
certain  foods  to 
my  guests. 

G. 50988 

2 

.43646 

1.79182 

I  serve  some  foods 
only  on  very  spe- 
cial occasions 
because  they  are 
too  fancy  or 
expensive  for 
everyday  use. 

0.48373 

4 

.03315 

1.58909 

My  friends  expect 
me  to  ssrve 
expensive  food. 

0.46028 

1 

.50552 

1.19844 

I  do  not  cook  any 
different  food 
for  guests  than 
I  do  for  my  family. 

0.43961 

2 

.30939 

1.71142 

I  use  my  best 
dishes  and 
tablecloths  when 
I  have  guests. 

0.42646 

3 

.33978 

1.77799 
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Results 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  Attitude  Index  Score3 

Results  of  analysis  of  variance  for  the  Concern  for 
Social  Status  Awareness  Index  are  shown  in  Table  II.  Signi- 
ficant differences  were  found  by  locality  and  race.  The 
mean  score  of  the  Protestant  community  homemakers  was  10. 
9612  and  the  mean  score  of  Catholic  community  homemakers  was 
9   ^0  01.     The  Black  homemakers  with  a  mean  of  10.7856  scored 
.    jher  than  the  VJhites  who  had  a  mean  of  9.9757.  Although 
the  race  by  age  interaction  means  were  not  significantly 
different  at  the  five  percent  level  of  probability,  the 
ranking  of  scores  is  interesting  and  helps  explain  the  race 
differences.     Th3  rank  of  scores  are  given  in  descending 
order:  Blacks  under  45,   10.9720;   Blacks  over  45,  10.5995; 
Whites  over  45,   10.4295;   and  Whites  under  45,  9.5219.  The 


TABLE  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  CONCERN  FOR  SOCIAL  STATUS  INDEX 
SCORES  FOR  HOMEMAKERS  IN  TWO  LOUISIANA  COMMUNITIES 


Source 

DF 

SS 

F 

Value 

Probable  F 

TOTAL 

358 

4120.9615 

Town 

.1 

96.0303 

8. 

6734 

.0038 

Race 

1 

42.2773 

3. 

8153 

.0485 

Town  X  Race 

1 

5.0894 

0. 

4597 

.5054 

Education 

1 

0. 9349 

0. 

0844 

.7689 

Income/Person 

1 

6.0696 

0. 

5482 

.5337 

Age 

1 

4.9920 

0. 

4509 

.5096 

Race  X  Acre 

1 

30.9025 

2. 

7911 

.0916 

ERROR 

351 

3886.2219 
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major  difference  is  among  the  young  women  v^*h  the  Blacks  being 
more  concerned  with  social  status  than  the  W."vites.     This  find- 
ing will  be  discussed  later.     No  other  r^ignificant  differences 
were  found  by  income ^  education  or  age.     A  quadratic  analysis 
by  income  and  education  revealed  a  slight  tendency  toward 
greater  concern  for  social  status  by  the  middle  education  and 
income  groups^  but  not  enough  to  be  considered  significant. 


Foods  Identified  as  High  Status ^  Low  Status  and  Unacceptable 


The  percentages  of  respondents  who  mentioned  given  food 


categories  for  the  three  questions  related  to  status  levels 
of  food  are  presented  in  Tables  111,  IV  and  V.  Significant 
values  are  given  in  tables  in  Appendix  A. 

Food  categories  which  are  listed  as  high  status  foodi 
by  15  percent  of  any  group  in  this  study  are  given  in  the 
following  outline  as  either  one  with  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  groups  or  within  the  category  that  was  signi- 
ficantly greater  than  the  other  groups  in  the  analysis. 

No  Differences 

Between  Groups  Miscellaneous  Vegetables 


Salads 

Chicken 

Potatoes 


Locality 

Protestant  Community 


Steak 
Sweets 


Catholic  Community 


Beef  Roast 
Rice 

Crayfish 


Race 


Whites 


Beef  Roast 


Blacks 


Rice 


Locality  by  Racf 

P3    iestant  Community  Whites 


Steak 
Sweets 


Catholic  Community  Whites 


Beef  Roast 
Crayfish 


Protestant  Community  Blacks 


None 
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Catholic  Community  Blacks     Rice  ^ 

Occupational  Prestige  Noi  ^ 

Items  in  only  one  food  category   (ground  beef  and 
weiners)  were  mentioned  as  low  status  foods  by  15  percent 
of  any  group  of  respondents  in  this  analysis.  Analyses 
were  done  on  the  total  number  of  responses  to  determine  if 
any  group  or  groups  mentioned  lov7  status  food  items  at  a 
significantly  greater  rate  than  the  other  groups.     The  white 
homemakers  in  the  Protestant  community  listed  ground  beef 
and  weiners  as  low  status  foods  more  often  than  did  the 
other  three  groups.     The  Protestant  community  homemakers 
listed  significantly  more  items  as  low  status  than  did  the 
women  from  the  Catholic  community.     No  other  differences 
were  found  between  groups . 

The  third  question  concerning  unacceptable  foods  had 
no  category  that  15  percent  of  the  respondents  of  any  group 
in  the  analysis  mentioned.     As  for  the  second  question,  a 
total  of  all  the  responses  were  analyzed  by  the  study  groups. 
The  Protestant  comr. unity  homemakers  again  had  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  response  rate  of  total  items  than  did  the 
homemakers  from  the  Catholic  comiiaunity.     No  other  differences 
were  found. 


Discussion 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  findings,  high  status 
foods  were  more  readily  identifiable  than  were  lower  status 
items.     In  our  society,  high  status  items  are  g'^nerally  the 
rarest  or  most  expensive  items.     It  could,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  foods  mentioned  as  high  status  foods  would  be 
similar  to  those  thought  of  as  expensive  foods.     Two  of  the 
high  response  status  categories,   steak  and  roast  beef,  were, 
in  fact,   two  of  the  most  often  mentioned  foods  as  responses 
to  a  question  regarding  expensive  foods.     However,  chicken, 
potatoes  and  rice  which  received  high  response  rates  to  a 
question  concerned  with  inexpensive^  foods  were  also  listed 
as  high  status  foods.     The  high  status  accorded  chicken  may 
be  due  to  a  cultural  lag  from  a  time  when  chic3cen  was  a  more 
scarce  <^i-d  expensive  item.     Rice  and  potatoes  are  often 
served  with  meat  by  those  who  can  afford  meat,  but  they  may 
be  used  more  extensively  by  those  who  cannot  afford  ample 
servings  of  meat. 
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TABLE  IV 

PERCENT  OF  HOMEMAKERS  IN  TWO  LOUISIANA  COMMUNITIES 
WHO  LISTED  CERTAIN  FOOD  ITEMS  AS  FOODS  NOT 
GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  SERVE  GUESTS 


Category 

% 

of 

Category 

%  of 

Total 

Sample 

Total  Sample 

Ground  Beef 

Organ  and 

and  Weiners 

8 

.6 

Boney  Meats 

2.2 

Beans 

5 

.8 

Greens 

2.2 

Cornbread  and 

Sp^'iwiches 

1.9 

Cush-Cush 

4 

.7 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous 

Vegetables 

1.7 

Meat 

3 

.6 

Chicken 

1.7 

Fish 

3 

.  3 

Miscellaneous 

5.8 

Soups 

2 

.8 

TOTAL    (N  =160) 

TABLE  V 

PERCENT  OF  HOMEMAKERS  IN  TWO  LOUISIANA  COMMUNITIES 
WHO  LISTED  CERTAIN  FOOD  ITEMS  AS  UNACCEPTABLE 


Category  % 

of 

Category 

% 

of 

Total 

Sample 

Total 

Sample 

Cheap  Juts  & 

Miscellaneous 

Orgar  Meats  8 

.9 

Vegetables 

3 

.3 

Wild  Foods  6 

.3 

Pork 

2 

.5 

TOTAL   (N  =  107) 

Miscellaneous 

8 

.0 

ERIC 
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The  Protestant  coimnunity  respondents  mentioned  steak 
as  a  high  status  food  more  often  than  did  the  Catholic 
community  respondents  and  the  homemakers  in  the  French 
Catholic  sample  listed  beef  roast  more  often  than  did  the 
other  respondents.     This  difference  was  found  to  be  associ- 
ated with  other  ideas  concerning  food.     The  Catholic  commu- 
nity homemakers  consis.tently  listed  foods  that  require 
greater  preparation  time  than  did  the  Protestant  community 
homemakers.     This  pattern  is  probably  due  to  the  Catholic 
image  of  the  role  of  the  wife  and  liother.     That  is,  she 
is  expected  to  devote  herself  more  fully  to  satisfying  the 
needs?  of  her  family  than  is  the  Protestant  homemaker. 

The  respondents  in  the  Protestant  community  sample 
listed  more  ite'^s  as  low  status  and  unacceptable  food  items 
than  did  the  French  Catholic  community  respondents.  This 
finding,  which  suggests  that  the  Protestant  community 
respondents  were  more  concerned  with  status  difference  than 
were  the  Catholic  community  respondents  was  consistent  with 
the  differences  found  between  these  two  groups  on  the  Concern 
for  Social  Status  Index. 

Findings  from  both  segments  of  the  study  support  the 
concept  of  the  Protestant  ethic  if  the  Concern  for  Social 
Status  Attitude  Index  is  related  to  the  over-all  value 
systems  of  Achievement-Success  and  External  Conformity  as  f 
mentioned  in  tht^:  introduction.     According  to  Williams 
{1970,  p.  486)  external  conformity  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
society  which  prizes  upward  mobility  and  consumption  patterns 
are  increasingly  becoming  a  mark  of  achievement.  Shared 
standards  of  achievement  therefore,  are  to  be  expected  more 
in  a  Protestant  locality  than  in  a  predominantly  Catholic 
locality.     Interestingly,  the  homemakers  in  the  Protestant 
community  reported  less  money  spent  for  groceries  and  more 
income  than  did  the  Catholic  community  homemakers.  This 
finding  suggests  that  concern  for  status  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  more  money  is  spent  on  food  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.     It  does  support  the  idea  that  greater  differences 
exist  between  what  is  served  family  and  guests  in  ■'■ha  Protes- 
tant community  than  in  the  Catholic  community. 

The  finding  that  the  young  Black  women  scored  highest 
on  the  Concern  for  Social  Status  Awareness  Index  can  also  be 
supported  by  Williams'  ideas  on  societal  value  systems.  He 
h'Us  written,    (Williams,   1970^  p.  486) 

The  competitive  striving  of  an  upward  mobile  group 
in  a  society  organized  around  the  economic  enterprise 
requires  stringent  discipline. . .over  patterns  of 
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consumption,  over  the  uses  of  time  and  resource^.  In 
this  aspect,  conformity  is  derivative  from  equality 
of  opportunity  in  conjunction  with  success  striving. 

The  young  Black  women  are  probably  the  group  who  have 
the  greatest  perceived  opportunity  for  social  status  advance 
ment.     The  young  Whites  who  scored  lowest  on  this  index  are 
probably  the  most  secure  group  with  their  status  attainment. 
Not  only  did  Blacks  score  higher  than  the  Whites  on  the 
Concern  for  Social  Status  Awareness  Index,  but  they  also 
scored  higher  on  a  frugality  index.     This  finding  again 
suggests  that  food  which  is  a  less  conspicious  consumption 
item  than  other  goods,  such  as  clothing,  may  not  be  con- 
sid^red  as  important  a  status  item  in  the  budget  as  certain 
otn  ^r  items.     "'n  other  v^ords,   the  concc:rn  for  status  is 
present,  but  in  actual  practice  other  consumption  items  are 
more  relevant  than  food. 

•   '       In  conclusion,  the  findings  from  this  study  indicate 
that  differences  in  concern  for  social  status  as  expressed 
in  food  habits  and  attitudes  vary  more  by  subcultural  t  ctor 
of  locality,   race  and  relig^.  n  than  by  the  variables  of  age, 
education  and  income « 
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TABLF  I 


DIFVERENCES 

BY  LOCALITY 
CO>]SIDER  AS 

IN  FOOD  CATEGORIES 
HIGH  STATUS  FOODS 

RESPONDENTS 

Food 
Category 

Mansfield 
ON/EN^ 

Breaux  Bridge 
ON/EN^ 

Total 
N 

Value 

Steak 

67/45.1 

25/46.9 

52 

20.86**'' 

Roast 

28/39.7 

53/41.3 

81 

f,.76 

Rice 

10/29.9 

51/31.1 

61 

25.97** 

Sweets 

42/22.5 

4/23.5 

46 

33.08*** 

Crayfish 

2/19.6 

38/20.4 
—  — —  - —           'i  ■ ^  -  -  - 

40 

30.99 

Observed  N/Expected  N 
p<.01,        p<.001  on  two-tailed  X"^  test. 


TABLE  11 

DIFFERENCES  BY  RACE  IN  FOOD  CATEGORIES  RESPONDENTS 
CONSIDER  AS  HIGH  STATUS  FOODS 


Food                       White                        Black                   Total  x" 
Category  ON/EN^  ON/EN^  N  Valup 

Beef  Roast  62/53.5  19/27.5  31  3.98* 

Rice  32/40.3  29/20.7  61  5.04* 

^Observed  N/Expected  N 
p<.05  on  two-tailed  test^ 
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TABLE  III 

DIFFERENCES  BY  TOWN  AND  RACE  IN  FOOD  CATEGORIES  RESPONDENTS 
CONSIDER  AS  HIGH  STATUS  FOODS 


Food 
Category 

Mansfield 
White  Black 
ON/EN^  ON/EN^ 

Breaux  Bridge 
White  Black 
ON/EN^  ON/EN^ 

Total 
N 

X2 
Value 

Steak 

50/27.6 

l.'/17.5 

17/33.1 

8/13.8 

92 

28.46 

Roast 

22/24.3 

6/16.9 

40/29.2 

13/12.15 

81 

9.7:* 

Rice 

6/18.3 

4/r  .6 

26/22.0 

25/  9.15 

61 

41.39*** 

Sweets 

26/13.8 

16/  8./ 

4/±6.6 

0/  6.9 

46 

"kick 

33.37 

Crayfish 

2/12.0 

0/  7.6 

33/14.4 

5/  6.0 

40 

40.13 

Observed  N/Expected  N 
*p<.05,      p<.01,        p<.001  on  two-tailed  test. 


TABLE  IV 

DIFFERENCES  BY  LOCALll/  IN  TOTAL  RESPONSES  OF  FOOD  CATEGORIES 
RESPONDENTS  CONSIDER  AS  LOW  STATUS  FOODS 


Food 
Cateaorv 

Mansfield 

Breaux  Bridge 
ON/EN^ 

Total 
N 

X2 
Value 

Total 
Responses 

lCi/78.4 

59/81.6 

160 

12.76^^** 

-^Observed  N/Expected  N 

**p<'  01  on  two-tailed  test. 


TABLE  V 

DIFFERENCES  BY  LOCALITY  AND  RACE  IN  FOOD  CAfEGORIES 
RESPONDENTS  CONSIDER  AS  LOW  STATUS  FOODS 


Food 
Category 

Mansfi 
White 
ON/EN^ 

3ld 
Black 
ON/EN^ 

Breaux  Bridge 
White  Black 
ON/EN^  ON/EN-*- 

Total 

W  Value 

Ground 
Beef  & 
Weiners 

19/  9.3 

0/  5.9 

9/11.2 

3/46.5 

31  19.9655*** 

Total 
Responses 

64/48.0 

37/30.4 

39/57.6 

20/24.0 

160  13.44 

Observed  N/Expected  N 

'*p<.01,  ***p<.001  on  two-tailed  test. 


TABLE  VI 

DIFFERENCES  BY  LOCALITY  IK  FOOD  CATEGORIES 


RESPONDENTS 

CONSIDER  UNACCEPTABLE 

Food 
Category 

Mansfield 

on/en1 

Breaux  Bridge 

on/en1 

Total 

n 

Value 

Total 
Responses 

72/52.4 

35/54.6 

107 

14.36*** 

Observed  N/Expected  N 

*''-p<.001  on  two- tailed  test. 


A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SELECTED 
MYTHS  OF  POVERTY 


John  R.  Steer 
C 1 emson  Un  i  vers  i  ty 


I ntroduct  ion 

Although  the  so-called  "War  on  Poverty"  is  approaching  a  decade  of 
aqe ,  the  number  of  poor  Americans  in  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  the  United 
States,  by  world  standards,  is  still  staggering.     According  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  cf  the  Census,  in  1 970  about  one  out  of  eight  Americans  could  be 
classified  as  Door.-    Yet,  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's  significant 
progress  was  made  in  reducing  the  magnitude  cf  poverty  in  Am^^rica  (Current 
Population  Reports,  P-60,  81  j. 

Roland  L.  Warren  fl972:3^2)  notes  that  poverty  has  emerged  as  a 
problem  of  gn-  .t  national   salience,  not  because  there  is  more  of  it  than 
before,  b'Jt  ^jecause  of  a  new  awareness  of  its  existence  in  a  land  of 
wealth,  both  on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  by  the  more  affluent  of  our 
society . 

Due  to  a  revolution  of  rising  e>'^peclat  ions ,  the  disadvantaged  no 
longer  simply  accept  their  deprivation  as  a  lot  cast  upon  thom  by  unchange- 
able conditions.     Instead  the  poor  identify  greed,  special  privilege,  and 
defective  social  organization  as  the  main  causes  of  their  frustration  and 
misery.     Furthermore,  the  poor  are  beginning  to  take  the  offensive  against 
traditional  political  and  economic  institutions,  and  they  are  demanding 
something  more  than  a  wel fare  state.     As  Haskel  Miller  (1971:106-7)  expresses 
it,  "with  increasing  clarity,  people  across  the  world  cry  out  for  a  service 
state        a  set  of  political  arrangements  dedicated  to  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  al 1  people  for  the  wel fare  of  all." 

Patronizing  paternalism  is  never  sat  i  factory  to  the  poor,  for  they 
seek  self  respect  as  well  as  bread.     In  America  they  poignantly  express  a 
deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  community  relations,     The  rsvolu- 
tion  of  the  American  poor  is  a  manifestation  of  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
social  organizations  of  our  society  --  a  soc'ety  which  continues  to  be 
heavily  criticized  for  moving  too  slowly  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty.    It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  the  lethargy  in  reducing 
poverty  in  the  U.  S.   is  due  mainly  to  the  continued  widespread  prevalence 
of  myths  about  tl^e  poor  which  are  firmly  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  the 
ruling,  non-poor,  white  majority. 


=^The  Census  Bureau  uses  .  4e  poverty  index  adopted  by  a  Federal  inter- 
agency Committee  in  1969.     The  index  provides  a  range  of  thresholds  adjusted 
for  factors  such  as  family  size,  sex  and  age  of  head,  farm  or  non-farm  resi- 
dence, and  chrjnges   in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.    The  weighted  average,  thres- 
hold for  a  nc.ifarm  family  of  k  was  $2,973  in  1959,  $3,7^3  in  I969,  and 
Q  $3,968  in  IS/O. 
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The  Prevalence  of  Myths 


Before  proceeding  into  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  myths  of  poverty, 
it  Is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  myth,  particularly 
as  applied  In  the  context  of  this  paper.     Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ensuing 
discussion,   it  seems  wise  to  present  tv/o  representative  definitions  of  the 
term  myth.     First,  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  provides  a  useful  inter- 
pretation of  the  colloquial  concept:     a  myth  is  an  "ill-foundej  belief  held 
uncritically,  especially  by  an  interested  group."    This  paper  will  fre- 
quently and  informally  refer  to  a  myth  of  poverty  as  a  misconception  held 
by  some  reference  group,  usually  "the  public"  or  "the  white  majority." 

Commensurate  with  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  a  more  historical 
and  sociological  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  myth  Is  essential. 
V/illiam  R.  Burch,  Jr.    (1971:56-7)  provides  a  deeper  insight  with  his  defi- 
nition:    "Myths  are  collective  representations  which  tell  us  ibout  the  kind 
of  people  we  wish  to  be  and  why  we  should  be  that  kind  of  peoole."     In  this 
sense,  myths  help  account  for  our  regular  ways  of  acting,  for  the  nature  of 
our  Institutions,  and  for  the  methodology  v;e  adopt  to  solve  problems.  As 
Bron i si  aw  Mai  I i nowski  ' s  field  work  (reported  by  Burch)   points  out,  myths 
are  usually  constructed  from  perceptions  of  past  events,  though  they  tend 
to  structure  present  events.     They  deal  with  significant  and  recurring 
cycles  and  tend  to  reinforce  existing  social  divisions. 

White  society  views  poverty  and  thw'^  people  it  encompasses  from  the 
framework  of  a  deeply  ingrained  set  of  values  and  norms.     In  many  cases 
these  values  have  been  expressed  as  hostile  attitudes  toward  the  impover- 
ished,    for  example,  there  's  hostility  tov/ard  "those  who  do  not  work  for 
what  they  get"  and  even  toward  those  who  simply  have  less  than  the  more 
affluent  majority.     Thus  the  ruling  white  majority,     even  when  extending 
an  arm  of  help  to  the  needy,  does  so  with  a  condescending  attitude  that 
demands  submission  o;nd  appreciation.     The  group  pride  and  idolatry  of  the 
affluent  is  sufficiently  warped  to  perpetuate  blatant  misuse  of  out-groups 
such  as  the  poor  (Mi  I ler: 1 lO-l I ) .     These  hostile  attitudes  are  tenacious 
and  pervasive  with  deep  historical  and  emotional  roots.     They  are  out- 
growths of  various  nyths  which  have  separated  the  in-group  affluent  from 
the  out-group  poor.     At  the  same  time,  these  antagonistic  attitudes  gene- 
rate and  perpetuat'   myths  about  the  poor,  using  the  dictionary  definition 
"^y  t  h .     One  migh     conclude,  then,  that  myths,  as  collective  representa- 
tions of  values,  arerate  other  "applied"  myths  as  misconceptions  which 
cloud  peopled  th  rring  about  welfare  and  poverty  to  the  point  of  becoming 
barriers  to  chang<i. 

Primitivism  i  ,  one  form  or  another  has  been  cited  as  the  source  of 
hostile  attitudes  toward  the  poor.     Consider,  for  example,  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  our  society  toward  deviants  and  the  emphasis  on  punishment 
rather  than  rehabilitation  of  deviant  individuals.     To  a  great  extent 
affluent  white  society  still  considers  the  poor,  particularly  the  Negro 
poor  with  their  characteristic  larger  families,  as  deviants.     Failure  is 
always  pinned  on  the  Individual,  thus  largely  ignoring  che  need  for  basic 
changes  in  the  social  order  to  prevent  the  devian'ze  of  poverty. 
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Racism  and  et  hnocen  tri  sm  are  tv/o  major  roadblocks  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty,  and  they  too  have  their  basis  in  myths.    The  racist  typically 
draws  unjustified  conclusions  from  meager  or  isolated  facts.     He  projects 
differences  in  individual  cases  to  the  extent  of  categorizing  large  groups, 
and  he  sees  these  differences  as  unchangeable.     Closely  aligncJ  to  the 
racist,  the  ethnocentr i st  relies  on  narrow  group  pride,  a  feeling  of  superi- 
ority, and  perhaps  a  belief  in  a  "master  race"  as  grounds  for  resisting 
the  social   changes  which  could  help  obliterate  poverty  (Mi  1 ler: 1 1 0-1 1 ) . 

V/hen  these  attitudes  of  hostility  infiltrate  the  occupants  of  the 
power  structure  of  a  democracy,  there  are  certain  to  be  serious  defects 
in  the  democratic  model.     An  overemphasis  on  individualism  to  the  neglect 
of  social   responsibility  leads  to  inequalities  and  social  alienation. 
Thus,  in  America  today,  we  have  large  numbers  trapped  in  poverty  while 
giant  corporations  flourish.    Thus  we  have  a  government  largely  controlled 
by  pressure  groups  seeking  to  maximize  their  own  selfish  interests.  Gov- 
ernment's societal   role  is  expanding,  but  largely  in  a  piecemeal   and  un- 
planned fashion,  and  the  poor  are  still  very  much  with  us. 

Interestingly  enough,  religion  has  had  a  powerful   influence  in  per- 
petuating myths  about  the  poorer  member's  of  our  society.     Religion  con- 
tinues to  employ  symbolic  communication  to  gain  stability  in  a  changing 
v;orld.     Burch  (1971  "8)   focuses  on  thr»  historical  steadfastness  of  reli- 
gion in  this  description;     "Surrounded  by  all   the  urbane  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  world  capital,  ministers  of  God  still   speak  to  thei r  'f 1 ocks ' 
in  descriptive  terms  appropriate  to  a  threatened  Mideastern  confederation 
of  herdsmen  over  2000  years  ago,"    The  purpose  here  is  not  to  indict  reli- 
gion as  inimical   to  progress  and  :ocial  change.     It  simply  is  to  provide 
a  larger  perspective  for  the  nature  of  and  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
myths  of  poverty.     Religion   is  simply  a  definite  contributing  factor. 

White  Middle  Class  Attitudes 

Many  of  the  misconceptions  about  poverty  and  its  people  have  grown 
and  become  entrenched  in  the  public  mind  because  until   fairly  recently 
littje  was  known  about  the  American  poor       who  they  were,  where  they  were, 
and  especi  al  1  y  why  they  were  poor.     It  was  not  until   the  middle  1960's 
that  the  first  adequate  cei^sus  of  the  population  on  public  assistance 
was  compiled.     3efore  that  the  poor  could  claim  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  little  understood  and  ignored  persons  of  "The  Other  America" 
written  about  by  Michael  Harrington   (M i 1 1 er ; 1 1 0- 1 1 ) .    Now,  as  we  enter 
1973»  the  poor  have  been  thoroughly  investigated,  categorized,  criticized, 
and  often  victimized  by  researchers  a  d  administrators  of  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

Yet  it  seems  that  far  too  little  progress  has  been  made  In  understand- 
ing the  basic  causes  and  issues  of  poverty,  and  there  has  been  even  less 
success   in  communicating  this  understanding  to  the  white  middle  class  who 
ultimately  shape  public  policy.     The  in-groups  remain  alienated  from  the 
out-groups .     The  crisis  In  commun ! ty  deepens  ,  perhaps  because  people  "s i mp 1 y 
are  not  concerned  enough  for  one  another  to  make  provision  for  one  another's 
needs"  (M i 1 1 er : 1 07) . 
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To  help  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  myths  of  poverty  are  founded 
In  ignorance  and  alienation,  reference  is  made  to  a  survey  of  1^00  middle 
class  individuals  in  the  St  Louis  metropolitan  area  in  1971.    The  persons 
were  asked  the  open-ended  question:     "Why  is  there  poverty  in  America?" 
Interestingly,  a  vast  majority  showed  little  concern  or  insight.  Responses 
ranged  from  flip  unconcern  to  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  problems.  When 
the  respondents  did  reveal  an  awareness  of  poverty  problems,  many  tended 
to  lay  the  blame  entirely  on  the  poor  themselves.     Witness  the  attitude 
that  "many  opportunities  are  ignored  by  people  who. are  receiving  relief, 
simply  because  relief  pay  is  easier  to  obtain  than  money  offered  by  jo^s." 

Responses  from  the  St.   Louis  study  were  categorized  into  10  general 
categories  as  follows: 


Why  is  There  Poverty  in  America? 
(responses  not  in  order  of  frequency) 


1 . 

Lack  of  nx)tivation 

6. 

2. 

Lack  of  education 

7. 

3. 

Fatalistic-environmental  causes 

8. 

k. 

Overpopul  at  ion 

9. 

5. 

Problems  with  the  welfare  system 

10. 

Problems   in  the  occupational  structure 

Mi  s management  of  money 

Di  scrimi  nat  ion 

Inf 1 ation 

Other 


The  results  of  the  survey,  reported  by  Robert  H.  Laurer  (in  Urban  and 
Social  Change  Review,   1971:8-10)  showed  that  k3%  of  the  1^00  respondents 
cited    lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  poverty.     Ranking  second  as  a  reason  was  lack  of  education,  identified 
by  35%  of  the  persons  interviewed.     22%  of  the  individuals  gave  reasons 
falling  under  the  f  ata  1  i  st  i  c-envi  ronroental   heading        a  category  which  en- 
compassed all   those  responses  which  reflected  a  sense  of  fatalism  about 
poverty  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  individuals.     Many  of 
the  middle  class  whites  felt  that  the  poor  were  born  with  the  attitude  of 
being  poor  and  were  satisfied  with  their  lot.     Thus,  they  felt  poverty 
should  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  way  of  life.    This  attitude  is  typified 
by  a  32  year-old  businessman  who  said,  "I   don't  actually  know  the  cause  of 
poverty,  but  it  is  here  to  stay  and  we  must  learn  to  live  with  it." 

From  the  St.  Louis  survey  and  the  discussion  thus  far,   ?t   is  obvious 
that  there  are  a  multitude  of  related  myths  of  poverty.    This  paper  will 
not  attempt  to  examine  all  of  them;     rather,  it  will   focus  on  two  of  the 
nx5St  commonly  held  and  damaging  myths:     (1)  the  idea  that  the  mass  of  the 
poor  are  disreputable  1 azy- 1  oaf ers ,  cheaters  and  generally  persons  with 
low  motivation  and  initiative;   (2)  the  attitude  that  the  poor  are  immoral, 
excessively  promiscuous,  and  encourage  family  instability  and  illegitimacy. 
After  an  investigation  of  these  two  basic  misconceptions,  the  paper  will 
conclude  with  suggested  modifications  in  policies  and  programs  which  reflect 
a  clearer  understanding  of  poverty  problems  and  are  more  effective  in  solving 
them. 


The  Myth  of  the  Lazy-Loafer  and  the  Welfare  Cadillac 

The  belief  that  most  of  the  poor  are  able-bodied  but  remain  poor  be- 

Q  cause  they  prefer  to  loaf  and  free-load  off  of  the  rest  of  society  is  a 
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widespread  one.     The  President's  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  investi- 
gated public  assistance  In   )967  and  found  this  attitude  prevalent  all  over 
the  country  (M i 1 ler : 1 1 2) .     A  corollary  to  the  opinion  that  the  poor  are 
predominantly  lazy-loafers   is  the  myth  of  the  autonomous  man.     This  is 
the  idea  that  any  individual  can  with  perseverance  and  d i 1 i gence  become 
a  success  in  any  social  context.     Therefore,  the  chief  cause  of  poverty 
Is  seen  as  a  lack  of  initiative  and  the  unwillingness  to  work  at  one's 
level  of  capability.     Coun  1 1  ess  Amer  i  cans,  especially  those  who  have 
lived  through  the  depl.hs  of  the  Great  Depression,  understandably  cling 
to  the  belief  that  success  is  avaMabls  to  all  Americans  who  are  willing 
to  achieve  It  by  the  dint  of  hard  work.    The  poor  remain  poor  simply 
because  they  haven't  given  it  the  good  old  college  try.     If  thpy  had 
suffered  enough,  then  u.idoubtedl  y  they  would  have  the  fortitude  to  go 
out  and  make  something  of  themselves   (Lauer :  8-1 0) . 

What  the  myth  ol  the  autonomous  man  overlooks  is  the  fact  that  the 
typical  person  in  pover<.  /  has  probably  suffered  a  frantic,  lifelong,  but 
unsuccessful  struggle  to  cope  with  the  frustration  of  being  poor.  And 
still   the  affluent  inhabitants  of  the  v/orld  which  often  exploits  him 
think  he  should  be  as  able  as  anyone  else.     In  Lauer's  opinion,   if  this 
reflects  "the  thinking  of  a  majority  of  Americans,  the  poverty  problem 
Is   likely  to  remain  with  us  for  some  t ime" (Lauer : 8) . 

At  this  point  it   is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  there  is  some  truth 
behind  every  myth.     Obviously,  some  of  the  poor,   including  a  number  of 
vyelfare  recipients,  are  just  downright  1  azy- loafers .     There  is  no  question 
of  that;  the  question  is:    *'how  many?    To  what  extent   is  this  true?"  The 
whole  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  evidence  supporting  this 
belief  and  ethers.    The  hypothesis  is  that  the  case  of  the  lazy-ioafer  has 
been  exaggerated        that  when  applied  to  the  poor  as  a  whole  it  is  not  only 
a  myth  but  also  a  very  damaging  explanation  of  the  existence  of  poverty. 
To  support  this  contention,  reference  is  made  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Report 
on  "Characteristics  of  the  Low-Income  Population,  1970." 

According  to  this  census  report,  as  of  March,  1971  there  were  almost 
3.3  million  male  heads  of  households  below  the  poverty  level.     The  civilian 
unemployment  rate  among  all   poor  male  heads  at  that  time  was  ^.9%,  although 
1.3  million  of  these  male  heads  were  not  considered  to  be  in  the  civilian 
labor  force.     Of  the  3.3  million  male  heads,  1.2  million  of  36.5%  did  not 
work  In   1970.     Before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  these  were 
lazy-loafers,  one  should  examine  their  rea''ons  for  not  working,  as  summarized 
be  low. 

Status  of  Low-Income  Male  Heads  Who  Did  Not  Work  in  1970 
728,000  or  6]%  were  65  years  old  or  more 

310,000  or  26%  were  ill  or  disabled  and  less  than  65  years  old 
28,000  or    2%  were  going  to  school 
35>000  or  _3^  could  not  find  work 
1,101,000  or  92^  had  a  legitimate  reason  for  not  working 

Even  if  we  count  only  those  male  heads  who  were  aged,  ill  or  disabled, 
we  find  that  these  made  up  87?  of  the  low-Income  male  heads  who  didn't  work 


in  1970.     Among  the   remaining  13%  there  might  definitely  be  a  number  of 
lazy  bums,  but  then  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  low  level  of  education 
and  skills  characteristic  of  the  poor  or  of  the  short  supply  of  jobs  for 
unski 1  led  persons. 

if  we  examine  the  work  status  of  1 .9  million  female  heads  of  low-in- 
come families,  we  find  that  1.1  million  didn't  work  in  1970.     However,  those 
who  didn't  work  because  of  family  responsibilities,  illness,  or  disability 
made  up  3]%  of  the  total  unemployment  )n  1970.    All  together,  62%  of  the 
male  heads  and         of  the  female  heads  below  the    poverty  level  worked  some 
amount  during  1970.     The  disconcerting  and  very  tragic  fact   is  the  extent 
of  the  underemployment  among  the  poor  --  only  1.1  million  poor  families 
or  about  1/5  of  the  total  below  the  poverty  threshold  were  headed  b'  year- 
round  ful I -t i me  workers   (Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  8I). 

Based  on  the  preceeding  statistical  evidence,  there  is  litt'e  founda- 
tion for  the  generalization  that  the  poor  are  largely  a  mass  of  lazy- 
loafers.     Perhaps  there   is  not  the  same  degree  of  secular  ascerticism  and 
functional  activism  among  the  poor  as  there  was  among  the  Pilgrims,  but 
thPTv"  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  lazy-loafer  explanation  for  pov- 
erty is  a  myth.     Yet  this  denigrating  criticism  of  the  poor  persists,  es- 
pecially as  applied  to  wel f are  reci  pi  ents .     So  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
"shi f tiessness"  of  those  on  public  assistance. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  nx>re  than  13  million  Americans  receiv- 
ing a  combination  of  federal  and  state  welfare  assistance  as  of  April,  1971 


As  this  data  clearly  shows,   less  than  1?;  of  all  those  on  welfare  rolls 
in  April,   I97I  were  able-bodies  fathers.     Consider  further  the  fact  that 
S0%  of  these  126,000  men  wanted  to  work,  with  one-half  of  them  acutally 
enrolled  in  work  training.     Obviously,  there  is  little  indication  that  the 
welfare  lists  are  packed  with  able  but  indolent  man. 

The  largest  group  of  able-bodied  working  age  adults  on  welfare  con- 
sists of  2.5  million  mothers,  most  of  whom  head  a  family  where  there  is 
no  able-bodied  male  adult  present.     Of  these  females  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, \k%  actually  work  and  7%  are  engaged  in  work  training.     If  day  care 
facilities  for  their  children  and  job  training  for  themselves  were  provided, 
another  35?i  of  these  mothers  could  vx)rk.     An  estimated  4  to  S%  need  exten- 
sive soci  a  1   rehab i  1  i  tat  i on  to  be  emp  1  oyab  1  e .     The  rema i n  i  ng  kO%  of  we  1  fare 
mothers  have  little  employment  potential  due  to:     (1)   small  children  in 
the  home,   (2)  physical  or  mental    incapacity,   (3)  other  insurmountable  work 
barriers.     Despite  these  handicaps,  nearly  8  out  of  10  welfare  mothers  said 
they  would  work  if  these  barriers  were  overcome  (Society  9 « 1 6) . 


(Society  9,  1972:1^-16) . 


Child  ren 

Mothe  rs 

Aged  Persons 

Bl ind  and  Disabled 

Abie-Bodied  Fathers 


55.5% 
18.6% 
15.6% 
S.k% 
.3% 
100.0% 
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The  lazy-loafer  explanation  for  poverty  is  clearly  unsubstantiated 
by  these  facts.     For  a  more  realistic  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of 
poverty  in  this  country  a  statement  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Income  Maintenance  seems  appropriate  at  this  point. 

"Many  Americans  v/onder  v/hy  the  poor  do  not  escape  from 

poverty.     The  answer  to  this  question   is  clear  to  us:  they 

usually  cannot,  because  most  are  already  doing  as  much  as  can 

reasonably  be  expected  of  them  to  change  their  conditions   .   .  . 

The  simple  fact  is  that  most  of  the  poor  remain  poor  because 
access  to  income  through  work  is  currently  beyond  their  reach 

.   .   .  Society  must  aid  them  or  they  will  remain  poor"   (Mi  1 ler :  1 1 2) . 

There  are  several  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  white  middle  class 
mind-set  which  views  the  poor  as  an  indolent  lot.     The  myth  of  the  "welfare 
Cadillac"  might  be  an  appropriate  heading  for  these  beliefs;   in  other 
words,  "why  work  when  you  can  live  it  up  on  welfare?" 

Part  of  this  mind-set  i s  the  mi staken  notion  that  once  a  person  is  on 
welfare,  he  will   remain  on  welfare  for  most  of  his  life  simply  becaure  he 
prefers  this  "easy"  means  of  existence.    The  facts  are  that  the  average 
welfare  family  has  been  on  the  rolls  only  23  months,  and  at  any  given 
time  2/3  of  the  welfare  families  will   have  been  receiving  assistance  for 
less  than  3  years.     Only  7*3%  have  been  on  welfare  more  than  10  years, 
and  most  of  this  group  have  a  permanent  disability.    Surveys  have  shown 
that  most  recipients  of  public  aid  don  * t  enjoy  being  free-loaders.  To 
the  contrary,  they  feel  that  the  welfare  status  is  very  degrading  and  desire 
to  get  off  the  lists  as  soon  as  they  can  support  themselves.     However,  due 
to  many  frustrating  problems,   it  takes  the  average  family  about  2  years 
to  become  self-supporting  (Society  9:16) . 

Furthermore,  the  idea  that  recipients  of  public  aid  are  lavish  spenders 
is  completely  without  factual  foundation.    True,  there  is  some  mismanagement 
of  funds  received,  uut  hardly  to  the  extent  displayed  by  the  middle  class 
attitude  that  a  man  "buys  a  $200  suit  because  it  looks  nice.     His  kids  are 
half-starved  and  half-naked,  but  he  is  making  a  good  show  of  it"  (Lauer:9). 

In  reality,  welfare  payments  are  generally  so  meager  that  there  is 
hardly  enough  for  necessities,  much  less  any  luxuries.     Each  s*:ate  estab- 
lishes its  own  "need  standard"  for  determining  eligibility  and  level  of 
payment,  but  38  states  pay  ^ess  than  their  own  established  standard.  The 
average  payment  to  a  welfare  family  of  k  with  no  other  income  varies  from 
a  low  of  $60  per  month  in  Mississippi  to  a  high  of  $375  per  month  in  Alaska. 
Compared  to  the  1971  federally  established  poverty  level  of  $331  per  month 
for  a  family  of  ^,  welfare  payments  in  all  but  k  states  were  below  this 
level.     Furthermore,  many  of  the  working  poor  who  are  ineligible  for  public 
assistance  earn  less  than  their  respective  poverty  threshold  (Society  9:1^). 

In  a  1967  study,  the  President's  Commission  on  income  Maintenance 
found  that  the  typical   family  of  k  with  a  monthly  income  of  $28^  ($3»^08/yr.) 
spent  all  but  $9  for  basic  necessities  such  as  food,  housing,  public  trans- 
portation, clothing,  and  personal  care.     Obviously,  this  left  little  funds 
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for  emergencies,  medical  care,  insurance        let  alone  such  things  as  a 
decent  family  automobile,  a  bed  for  each  person,  and  adequate  school 
supplies.     Given  this  scant  income  and  the  accompanying  food  budget  of 
$  1 /day/person ,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  of  the  poor  do  not  have  a  nutri- 
tionally balanced  diet.     V/hen  one  low-income  witness  before  the  Commission 
was  asked  hov;  he  made  ends  meet  on  such  a  budget,  he  replied;  "They 
don't  meet."  (Mi  ner:112-13)  . 

Unfortunately  for  those  of  the  poor  who  must  resort  to  public  wel- 
fare for  their  subsistence,  there  is  a  widespread  attitude  among  the 
public  and  even  among  administrators  within  the  "welfare  establishment" 
that  many  of  the  recipients  are  "cheaters"        persons  who  deliberately 
deceive  officials  by  failing  to  report  all  of  their  income  or  by  dis- 
torting the  truth  about  their  family  situation  and  who  therefore  don't 
deserve  to  be  on  the  rolls.     However,  the  facts  clearly  reveal   that  wel- 
fare cheating  is  at  most  only  a  rare  occurrence. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  HEW,  welfare  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation is  suspected  in  less  than  k  out  of  every  1000  cases.  Another 
1  to  2%  of  the  cases  are  later  discovered  to  be  technically  ineligible  due 
to  misunderstanding  of  the  rules,  agency  error,  or  tardiness  in  reporting 
income  changes.     State  welfare  agencies  are  required  to  check  the  eligi- 
bility of  AFDC  families  at  least  once  every  6  months  and  oftener  in  cases 
where  unemployed  fathers  are  in  the  family.     In  addition,  HEW  periodically 
checks  state  records  and  observes  a  sample  of  cases  on  site.  Clearly, 
every  effort  is  made  to  minimize  cheating.    Most  of  the  errors  discovered 
are  found  to  be  due  to  administrative  miscues  rather  than  deliberate  fraud 
on  the  part  of  recipients  (Society  9'l4) .     In  fact,  as  Jonathan  Turner 
points  out,  social  workers  are  so  intent  on  discouraging  cheating  that 
they  may  often  violate  clients'  constitutional   rights.     If  this  concern  over 
cheating  were  reduced,  then  the  size  of  the  welfare  bureaucracy  could  be 
substantial ly  decreased  (Turner,  1972:90-91). 

There  are  some  poor  persons  and  some  welfare  recipients  who  are  cheaters; 
there  are  some  who  display  poor  management  of  their  money  (a  number  of  those 
having  alcohol  or  drug  habits  to  support);  there  are  some  who  are  just  plain 
lazy.     However ,  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  this  section  should  cone  1 u- 
sively  show  that  none  of  the  above  can  be  generalized  to  apply  to  a  majority 
of  the  poor.     Furthermore,  as  long  as  the  ruling  white  majority  clings  to 
the  myth  of  the  lazy-loafer  and  the    /elfare  Cadillac,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  eliminating  poverty  from  this  nation* 

There  are  other  serious  misunderstandings  of  the  oeople  in  poverty 
which  hinder  potential  solutions  to  poverty  problems,  and  it  is  to  several 
of  the  more  serious  of  these  that  we  now  direct  our  attention. 


The  Myth  of  the  Immoral  and  Sexually  Promiscuous  Poor 

As  far  as  many  of  the  middle  class  are  concerned,  the  chief  cause  of 

poverty  is  overpopulation  due  to  a  lack  of  birth  control  on  the  part  of  the 

poor.     It  is  felt  that  the  poor,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  have  developed 
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an  unbelievable  interest  in  sex.     Add  to  this  the  reiated  beliefs  that  the 
poor  have  an  inferior  genetic  endowment  partly  due  to  extensive  inbreeding, 
that  the  family  structures  of  the  poor  are  unstable,  that  the  poor  and 
poverty  programs  actually  encourage  il legitimacy  —  and  you  have  the  re- 
sulting middle  class  image  of  the  poor  as  a  throug.My  imnx>'"a1  and  dis- 
reputable lot. 

First  let  us  examine  the  theory  of  overpopulation  as  causal  of  pov- 
erty.    Exempl i  fying  the  common  middle  class  approach  is  this  expl anation 
by  a  44  year  old  repairman  from  the  St.  Louis  survey:     "The  main  problem 
is  family  planning.     The  poor  should  have  smaller  families.     You  Just 
can't  raise  a  large  faMily  on  a  small    income.     It's  not  the  economics  of 
the  country;  anyone  who  can  read  and  write  can  work."    Then  there  is  the 
42  year  old  salesman  who  contends:     "The  poverty  in  this  country  is  the 
direct  result  of  promiscuous  sexual   activity.     Persons  with  already 
meager  in  comes  beget  children  far  in  excess  or"  t  he  i  r  f  i  nanc  i  a  1  ability 
to  support  them.     The  AFDC  program  fosters  this  activity  and  helps  society 
to  get  further  mired  into  poverty."  (Lauer:9). 

While  the  poor  in  general   are  greatly  defamed  for  their  promiscuity, 
the  Negro  poor  suffer  even  greater  castigation.     The  white  middle  class 
often  picture  the  Negro  male  as  a  hedonistic  and  violent  "stud"  with  a 
willing  and  p romi  scuous  girl   friend.     In  the  op  i n ion  of  James  Ba 1 dwi n , 
renowned  Negro  author,  this  image  is  created  by  the  sexual   inhibitions  of 
the  "respectable"  white  society.     It  has  its  origins  in  slavery  and  nine- 
teenth century  American  fantasies  about  the  sexual  potency  of  all  "dark" 
European  immigrants.     Apparently  these  fantasies  still  prevail,  helping 
CI  aude  Drown  *  s  Manchi 1 d  i n  the  Promi  se  Land  to  be  a  best  sel 1 er  (Gans  , 
1968:318-19). 

This  hyperbolic  image  of  the  Negro  is  essentially  a  reflection  of  a 
white  problem.     The  educated  white  middle  class  may  not  live  in  sexual 
anarchy,  but  they  sonoetimes  wish  they  did,  so  that  such  mythological  tales 
make  enjoyable  reading.     Both  Claude  Brown  and  Arthur  Dunmeyer  have  pointed 
out  that  the  way  of  life  of  the  Negro  poor  is  hardly  one  of  endless  plea- 
sure and  easy  decisions  (Gans:319).     When  faced  with  daily  segregatFon, 
inequality,  poverty,  and  the  horrors  of  slum  life,   it  is  only  natural  for 
blacks  to  look  for  an  esci^pe  route  .     If  educat  i  ona  1  channe  1  s  become  c  1  osed  , 
then  blacks  may  turn  to  drugs  and  sex  as  panaceas. 

On  the  side  of  the  black  man,  Ralph  Ellison  has  contended  that  centuries 
of  adversity  have  made  the  Negro  a  stronger  personality  than  the  average 
white  who  doesn*t  have  to  cope  with  insecurity,   inequality  and  injustice. 
He  also  points  out  that  there  is  no  one  Negro  and  any  attempt  to  create 
a  single  image  of  the  Negro  is  just  a  white  fantasy  (Gans:319)-  Fantasies 
of  some  sort  are  a  natural  product  of  alienation,  but  when  thesr.  fantasies 
are  about  real  people  they  all   too  often  become  social  and  political  realities 
reflected  in  the  voting  booth  and  government  policies. 

A  look  at  the  U.  S.  census  data  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  the  poor 
have  larger  families  than  the  non-poor  and  that  the  Negro  poor  have  still 
larger  families.     However,  the  differences  are  not  as  significant  as  many 
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wou)^  believe.    The  average  famib'  s\zc.  v/as  3.9  personr-  for  low-income 
famiiies  in  1970  (3«6  for  poor  white  familie  -  and  ^.7  ^or   poor  Negro 
families),  compared  to  a  mean  size  of  3«6  p^   sons  ^or  those  families 
above  the  poverty  level;  1^^  of  all  poor  fan. Jles  and  7  or  more  pe*  -ons 
compared  to  only  5%  for  the  nonpoor  families.     About  1  out  of  10  poor 
white  families  consisted  of  7  or  more  persons  while  about  2  of  10 
Negro  families  were  of  this  size  (Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  8l). 

For  a  look  at  the  number  of  related  children  under  l8  years  in  the 
household,  comparing  low-income  families  to  families  of  all   income  levels, 
reference  is  made  to  Table  1  below.     From  this  table,  we  see  that  the  mean 
number  of  related  children  under  18  per  family  with  such  children  is 
3.03  for  families  below  low-income  levelfi,  compared  to  2.33  for  families 
of  all   income  levels  with  related  children  under  I8  years.     For  whites, 
the  figures  are  2.80  and  2.25  for  poor  families  and  all   families,  respec- 
tively.    For  Negroes,  the  statistics  show  mean  number  of  related  child- 
ren under  18  as  3.^^  and  2.88  in  a  similar  comparison.    This  table  also 
shows  the  number  of  families  with  a  given  number  of  children  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  all   families  with  related  children  under  18  years  for 
that  particular  category. 


Table  1.     Percent  of  families  with  a  given  number  of  related  children 
under  I8  years  and  mean  number    of  such  children  per  family, 
for  indicated  categories^ 

Number  of  Related  All  Races   Whi  te  Negro  

Chi  Idren  Al  1  ~KU       "  AH 

Under  1 8  Years   incomes    Poor      incomes    Poor        Incomes  Poor  

(Percentages  may  not  total   100%  due  to  rounding  errors) 


3  or 

less 

82, 

.8% 

66.9? 

8i*, 

.3% 

70.6% 

71  . 

,n 

59. 

.5% 

k  or 

more 

17. 

.31 

33. \% 

15. 

1% 

29-3% 

29. 

,0% 

AO. 

.6% 

6  or 

more 

3. 

10.8^ 

2. 

,8% 

8.2% 

10, 

,3% 

16. 

.0% 

Mean 

nuitibe  r 

2, 

.33 

3.03 

2. 

.25 

2.80 

2. 

,88 

3. 

-  In  each  category,  the  universe  includes  only  those  families  which  have 
related  children  under  I8  years. 

As  these  figures  show,  ]7%  of  all   families  which  have  related  children 
under  I8  years  have  ^  or  more  of  these  children,  while  the  percentage  for 
poverty  families  is  almost  twice  as  great  (33%)        nearly  one  third  of  all 
poverty  families  who  have  related  children  under  I8  have  h  or  more  children 
in  the  family.     A  higher  percentage  of  Negro  families  seem  to  have  larger 
families,  poor  or  not;  about  k  out  of  10  low-income  Negro  families  with 
children  under  18  have  ^  or  more  of  these  children.    The  data  also  confirm  the 
fact  that  the  incidence  of  very  large  families  with  6  or  more  children 
under  18  is  higher  among  the  poor  than  among  all   families  with  such  children. 
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Clearly  there  is  a  correlation  between  family  size  and  poverty;  how- 
ever, the  census  data  are  not  sufficient  evidence  to  claim  a  causal  re- 
lationship.    If  we  consider  the  case  of  a  typical   low  income  family  as 
compared  to  a  typical   fam'ly  above  poverty  level,  the  poor  family  is 
likely  to  have  1  more  related  child  under  18  than  is  the  non-poor  family, 
no  matter  what  race  is  involved.     This  is  hardly  grounds  enough     to  de- 
clare that  ove  rpopu lation  is  the  cause  of  pove r ty .     The  mean   i ncome  i n 
1970  of  all  poor  families  with  related  children  under  18  years  was  $2,586 
or  $536  per  family  member.     Compared  to  the  poverty  threshold,  this  means 
that  the  mean  income  deficit  for  such  a  family  was  $1,680  or  $3^8  per 
family  member   (Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  81).     Even   if  the  average 
family  size  of  poor  families  were  reduced  to  the  average  for  non-poor 
families,  the  income  deficit  would  still   be  sizable.     The  basic  problem 
is  not  simply  having  to  divide  up  a  meager   income  among  too  many  persons 
--  the  re a  1   prob lem  is  the  size  of  the  i  ncome  in  the  first  place. 

Families  on  welfare  have  been  especially  critized  for  having  ^00 
many  children.     Many  even  feel  that  welfare  mothers  deliberately  conceive 
additional  children  just  so  they  can   increase  the  size  of  their  checks. 
The  facts  are  that  the  typical  welfare  family  consists  of  a  mother  and 
three  children;  Gk%  of  the  welfare  families  have  3  children  or  less,  and 
the  birth  rate  for  welfare  families  has  been  dropping  steadily  since 
1967.     As  for  having  additional  children  in  order  to  gain  more  funds, 
the  exiquousness  of  welfare  payments  hardly  makes  this  worthwhile.  The 
average  payment  for  another  child  is  only  $35  per  month,  hardly  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  caring  for  another  baby.     Also,  some  states  have  a 
maximum  payment  in  the  AFDC  category  with  no  increase  after  the  third 
or  fourth  child.     Further  refuting  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  30%  of 
the  children  in  welfare  families  are  2  years  or  older.     Since  the  average 
family  has  been  receiving  assistance  for  less  than  2  years,  most  of  the 
offspring  must  have  been  conceived  before  applying  for  welfare  (Society 

Conceding  the  fact  that  the  poor  characteristically  have  larger  fami- 
lies,  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  why  this  might  be  the  case.     Certainly  the 
popul at  i  on  exp 1 os  ion   is  mo  re  re a  1  to  low- i  ncome  f ami  1 i  es  than  to  the 
*'pl anned-pa rent  hood  suburbanites"  because  of  the  cramped  space  in  which 
most  of  the  poor  live.     Yet,  blaming  poverty  on  overpopulation  is  a 
very  useful  distraction  from  the  more  painful   task  of  identifying  funda- 
mental  responsibilities  and  suggesting  radical   reconstruction  of  dominant 
institutions,     Burch  feels  that  the  population  theories  of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus  were  means  for  rationalizing  the  exploitation  of  man  and  nature 
by  a  market  economy.     He  goes  on  to  say  that  population  explosions  are 
rooted  i  n  hope lessness  and  that  the  respons  i  b  i 1 i  ty  for  the  hopel es  sness 
lies  primarily  with  the  dominant  Western  economic  centers  rather  than 
reflecting  some  immoral   irresponsibility  among  the  underclass  (Burch  :22-A)  . 

Early  marriage  among  the  poor  is  not  as  likely  due  to  a  desire  for 
reproduction  as   it  is  a  reflection  of  the  desire  for  higher  living  standards, 
security,  and  other  socially  directed  needs,     Judith  Blake  found  that  the 
U.  S,  poor  have  been  aware  of  birth  control  for  at  least  30  years.  They 
continue  to  have  larger  families  than  the  affluent  mainly  because  they 
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desire  them.     Offsprinq  give  status  to  poor  parents,  providing  about  the 
only  means  possible  for  displaying  conspicuous  consumption.  Furthermore, 
with  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  the  poor  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  they  have  power  only  in  numbers   (Burch:  26-7). 

Encouraging  family  planning  and  birth  control   is  a  legitimate  and 
helpful  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty,     fiowever,  policy  makers  must  not  be- 
come bogged  down  in  the  myth  that  poverty  is  due  mainly  to  overpopulation. 
Attention  should  be  di rected  at  the  pressures  which  cause  the  poor  to  resort 
to  over-production  of  children  rather  than  merely  trying  to  impose  pres- 
sures on  the  poor  not  to  reproduce. 

Closely  related  to  the  myth  of  overpopulation  as  causal  of  poverty  is 
the  idea  that  family  instability  perpetuates  poverty,  particularly  among 
the  urban  Negro  poor.     The  renowned,  mu 1 t i -d i sci p 1 i nary  scholar  Lewis 
Mumford  ( 1 969 :251 "52)   feels  that  marital  promiscuity  and  parental  irres- 
ponsibility have  undermined  the  family  as  the  basic  unit  of  a  stable  soc- 
iety.    He  estimates  that  one-half  of  the  children  in  Negro  metropolitan 
communities  cannot  identify  their  fathers  —  a  phenomenon  which  deprives 
many  Negro  youngsters  of  male  supervision  and  example  and  undermines  their 
own  sense  of  personal   loyalty  and  identity.     Mumford  continues,  accusing 
welfare  legislation  of  encouraging  husbandless  mothers  to  be  sexually 
irresponsible  and  idle.    Thus  their  children  grow  up  with  the  vocational 
aspiration  of  wanting  to  "draw." 

Daniel  Patrick  Moyn i ham  has   identified  three  principal  weaknesses  of 
the  ghetto  Negro  family:     (1)   instability  (2)  a  proclivity  for  producing 
illegitimate  children  (3)  and  a  predominantely  matriarchal   family  structure. 
He  estimated  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  Negro  women  are  divorced  or 
separated.     35%  of  all  Negro  children  live  in  broken  homes;  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  Negro  births  are  illegitimate;  and  nearly  one  quarter  of 
Negro  families  are  headed  by  a  woman.     The  result  is  that  nearly  ]k%  of 
all  Negro  children  are  supported  by  the  AFDC  program  (Gans:308). 

These  findings  are  significant,  although  the  figures  probably  indicate 
better  situations  than  most  middle  class  whites  visualize.     An  examination 
of  the  census  data  confirms  the  correlation  between  family  instability  and 
poverty  --  both  for  the  poor  as  a  whole  and  for  the  Negro  poor.  Families 
with  a  female  head  represented  37%  of  all  low-income  families  in  1970,  an 
increase  from  23%  in  1959.     This  proportionate  change  was  due  mainly  to  a 
decrease  of  3.1  million  families  below  the  poverty  level  headed  by  men, 
while  the  number  of  poor  families  with  female  heads  remained  about  the  same 
over  the  11  year  period.     The  number  of  persons  In  low-income  households  with 
female  heads  actually  increased  about  7^0,000  from  I969  to  1970,  while  there 
was  no  significant  change  in  families  with  male  heads.     In  1970,46^  of  all 
poor  children  ur.der  18  years  were  members  of  families  with  female  heads  com- 
pared to  2k%  in  1959  (Curren*L  Population  Reports,  P-60,  8I). 

Although  many  critics  of  the  poor  might  like  to  assume  that  these  female 
heads,  through  promiscuous  sexual  activities,  are  continually  bringing  more 
children   into  poverty,  census  data  for  1970  clearly  show  that  there  is  no 
positive  correlation  between  families  headed  by  women  and  a  higher  mean 
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number  of  relateJ  children  under  13  years.     To  the  contrary,  it   is  the 
poor  familie"  with  male  heads  that  have  the  highest  mean  numbers  of 
related  children  under  18  years        this  being  true  for  both  whites  and 
NegroPij.     It  seems  that  while  there  may  be  a  high  percentage  of  poor 
far.Ilies  headed  by  women,  this  phenomenon  is  not  associated  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  (Current  Population  Reports,  P-6O-8I). 

Further  evidence  supportinq  the  marital   instability  of  poverty 
families  is  provided  in  Appendix  Table  1.     This  table  summarizes  the 
changes   in  the  number  of  poor  families  between  1959  ^nd  I969  by  sex  ai.d 
race  of  family  head  and  place  of  residence.     The  data  indicate  signif- 
icant progress   in  reducing  poverty  during  the  decade,  but  also  show 
that  the  incidence  of  poverty  is  becoming  relatively  greater  among 
families  with  female  heads.     Only  in  non-metropolitan  ereas,  with  respect 
to  whites  and  for  all   races  together,  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  fami 1 ies  below  the  poverty  level   headed  by  females  over  the 
10  year  period.     In  all  other  categories,  the  number  of  poor  families 
v^ith  female  heads  actually  increased.     Also,  the  percentage  of  poor 
families  v/i  th  a  female  head  was  significantly  higher  for  Negroes  than 
for  whites  in  both  metropolitan  and  nonme t ropol i t an  areas  (Current 
Population  Reports,  P-23,  37)- 

There  obviously  is  a  significant   relationship  between  ooverty  and 
family  instability.     Hov-/ever,  the  census  data  showing  changes  between 
1959  and  1969  suggest  that  it  is  more  likely  th^t  the  conditions  of 
poverty  cause  the  instability  rat.her  than  vice  versa.     H.  J.  Cans  has 
conjectured  that  family  instability  among  the  poor  may  not  be  pathologica 
particularly  among  the  Negro  poor  v/here  discrimination  is  still   a  very 
real  problem.     Even  when  there  is  a  man  present,   it  is  often  the  Uegro 
female  who  is  the  real  head  of  the  family.     Th'  .   is  not  just  a  case  of 
extreme  "henpeckedness" ;   the  flegro  man  is  often  a  marginal  appendage 
because  he  cannot  find  regular  work  to  support  his  family.     The  typical 
7  ow- income  Negro  woman  can  frequent ly  find  some  sort  of  employment 
(often  domestic  service  work)  easier  than  can  the  man,  and  if  the  v/oman 
head  can't  locate  work  she  usually  can  obtain  welfare  to  support  her- 
self and  the  children   fGans : 309" 1 1 ) . 

The  fundamental   causes  of  family  instability  among  the  Negro  poor, 
according  to  Gans,  are  slavery  and  unemployment.     Slavery  was  a  necessary 
but  not  a  sufficient  reason.     It  placed  the  male  in  a  inferior  position, 
and  the  continued  presence  of  inequality  and  discrimination  has  kept 
him  there.     V/henever  there  is  work  for  women  and  serious  unemployment 
amonq  men  for  extended  periods,  families  do  tend  to  break  up.     Gans  also 
con  tend  s  that  a  family  headed  by  a  capable  but  unmarried,  divorced,  or 
separated  mother  may  be  healthier  than  a  two-parent  family  where  the  male 
is  a  marqinal   appendage.     Thus,  the  matriarchal   family  may  be  a  viable 
solution  to  the  circumstances  of  poverty.     So  long  as  the  men  are  economi 
cally  handicapped,  this  structure  givBS  stability  (Gans  r ''O9- 1  3)  . 

Census  data  indicate  that  Negro  women  have  made  relatively  greater 
progress  than  Negro  men  in  achieving  parity  of  income  with  their  white 
counterparts.     In  I969,  the  median  income  of  employed  Negro  females  was 


82.5%  of  employed  white  females  in  met  rof>ol  i  tan  areas.     (However,   it  was 
only  ^18. 25:  of  white  female   income  in  nonmet  ropol  i  tan  areas.)  Contrasted 
to  this  relative  equality  was  the  fact  that  the  median  income  of  employed 
Negro  males  was  only  about  69%  of  their  white  counterparts  in  metropolitan 
areas   (and  S2%  in  nonmet ropol i  tan  areas) .     (Current  Popul at  ion  Reports  , 
37). 

The  poor  have  been  heavily  criticized  for  encouraging  illegitimacy. 
Furthermore,  many  argue  that  v/elfare  programs,  as  presently  structured,  en- 
nance  this  problem.    There  may  be  some  truth  to  these  allegations,  and  this 
author  certainly  does  not  intend  to  try  to  defend  the  present  welrare  system 
with  its  many  blatant  failures.     However,  ineptness  in  the  welfare  establish- 
ment is  no  excuse  for  writing  off  the  poor  as  thoroughly  immoral   and  "culturaMy 
deprived."    Cans  points  out  that  illegitimacy  is  not  punished  in  the  lower 
class,  and  these  chil dren  a  re  as  we  1  come  as  the  legitimate  ones .     There  fore , 
illegitimate  child ren  don 't  necessarily  suffer  tiie  pathological  consequences 
that  go  with  illegitimacy  in  the  middle  class,     loe  Rainwater  hds  suggested 
that  illegitimacy  and  child-bearing  have  an  entirely  differen*.  meaning  among 
tha  lower  class.     As  mentioned  earlier,  children  are  an  important  status 
symbol    (Cans  :31 3) . 

Rainwater  says  Negro  girls  may  invite  pregnancy  in  order  to  gain  adult 
status  and  to  make  sure  they  will  have  a  family  where  they  can  play  a  dominant 
role,  as  their  culture  has  trained  them.     Many  poor  Negro  women  continue  to 
have  children  essentially  because  they  want  them.     Children  give  them  pleasure 
and  f  ul  f  i  1 1  mei^.t  just  as  sexual  promiscuity  may  give  Negro  men  status  and  a 
feeling  of  masculinity.     It  seems,  then,  that  the  lower  class  must  be  provided 
with  alternative  hopes  and  rewards  before  trying  to  impose  middle  class  standards 
or  programs  (Gans:313). 

Th  i  s  sec t  i  on  has  shown  that  the  re  is  some  ev  i  dence  tor  co  r re  1  a t  i  ng  ove  r- 
population,  promiscuity,  family  instabi  1  i  **y ,  and  i  1  legi  t  imacy  wi  th  poverty. 
However ,  attempts  to  advance  these  related  phenomena  as  causal  of  poverty 
clearly  are  without  adequate  foundation.     Instability  and  illegitimacy  may 
grate  on  middle-class  white  moralities,  but  they  also  must  be  recognized  as 
viable  adaptions  to  the  circumstances  of  poverty.     It   is  suggested  that  the 
basic  causes  of  poverty  are  more  socio-economic  than  cultural   in  nature.  To 
that  end,  we  will  now  take  a  brief  look  at  some  po 1  cy  recommendations  which 
hopef ul 1 y  wou 1 d  be  more  successful   in  eliminating  Poverty  from  this  country. 

V/inning  the  War  on  Poverty 

Citing  the  great  progress  America  has  made  in  all  areas  and  especially 
in  reducing  the  magnitude  of  poverty,  many  now  feel   that  poverty  is  no  longer 
a  major  problem  in  our  society.     However,  Lee  Rainwater,   (Society  9,  1972:18-27) 
predicts  that  poverty  problems  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come  if 
present  trends  continue.     Based  on  patterns  from  19^7  to  1971,  Rainwater  pro- 
jects no  major  changes   in  income  distribution  among  families   in  I985.  While 
the  top  of  the  underclass  is  expected  to  have  incomes  of  $8,203  ""per  family 
(purchasing  power  equal  to  1970  dollars)  by  then,   it  is  expected  that  about 
203;  of  the  families  will  still  have  incomes  less  than  one-half  of  the  median 
family  income  predicted  to  be  $Hi,700  In  I985). 


Although  the  poor  will  continue  to  have  higher  incomes  in  absolute 
dollars,  Rainwater  thinks  the  income  disparity  between  the  poor  and  the 
average  American  will  only  v/iden  if  present  policies  are  continued.  She 
also  thinks  that  there  will  be  little  progress  in  closing  the  gab  be- 
tween incomes  of  blacks  and  whites,  so  long  as  high  unemployment  holds 
back  improvenents.     Despite  the  fact  that  2.5  million  blacks  escaped 
from  the  bottom  ranks  of  poverty  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  with 
employment  of  black  professional  and  technical  workers  increasing  131%, 
(Barbour,  1972)  Harold  Guthrie  projects  that  only  a  sustained  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  blacks  of  less  than  3i%  will  bring  them  to  income 
equality  with  Whites  by  1985-     At  current  unemployment  rates   it  will 
take  about  100  years  to  achieve  parity  (Rainwater  in  Society  9,  1972: 
18-27). 

Rainwater  believes  the  black  underclass  will  continue  to  grow  in 
numbers   in  urban  areas  unless  marked  improvements  are  made  in  their 
economic  situation.     If  membership  in  society  is  the  key  issue  to  finding 
a  meaningful   life,  and  if  in  our  affluent,   industrial   society  membership 
can  be  achieved  only  through  command  over  goods  and  services^  then  it 
seems  that  we  will   continue  to  have  poor  and  oppressed  minorities  so 
long  as  a  significant  portion  of  Americans  have  incomes  far  removed  from 
the  average  man . 

This  paper  has  sought  to  dispel   the  idea  that  poverty,  and  especially 
the  poverty  of  Negroes,  is  largely  due  to  cultural  deprivation  of  the 
poor.     Nevertheless,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  heated  policy  debate 
continues  over  whether  the  underclass  status  of  poor  Negroes  is  an  out- 
growth of  socio-economic  or  cultural  factors.    The  socio-eocnomic  or 
"situational"  advocates,  viewing  black  deprivation  primarily  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  demand  for  unskilled  workers  and  opposition  to  racial  integration 
recommed  that  poverty  programs  should  create  new  jobs  and  income  for  the 
poor  and  attack  segregation  in  all  aspects  of  life.    On  the  other  side, 
the  cultural   proponents  claim  that  social  and  psychological  inadequacies 
of  the  Negro  poor  are  a  result  of  generations  of  poverty,  and  that  these 
def  i  c  i  enc  ies  preven  t  participation   in  a  pos  t- i  ndus  t r i  a  1  Amer  i  can  economy 
and  society.    They  recommend  programs  to  acculturate  or  enculturate  the 
Negro  poor,  warning  that  the  best  economic  and  social   policies  will  fail. 

The  view  of  this  author  throughout  this  analysis  has  been  that  the 
cultural  deprivation  explanation  for  poverty  has  some  merit  in  individual 
cases,  bLt  that  the  facts  do  not  support  theories  that  cultural  inadequacies 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  poverty.     Burch  (1571- 
19"20)   is  very  wise  in  declaring  that  an  overemphasis  on  sociocul tural 
explanations  of  human  behavior  may  have  its  own  kind  of  delusion.  There 
is  a  real  need  for  programs  aimed  at  correcting  certain  cultural  defi- 
ciences  of  the  poor  wh  ich  prevent  thei  r  function  ing  in  our  fast-paced 
society.     However,  attempts  to  convert  all  of  the  poor  to  a  white  middle 
class  culture  will  only  create  hostility  and  further  alienation  among 
those  who  rightfully  prefer  to  maintain  their  own  cultural  heritage. 

V/e  have  seen  that  unemployment  and  underemployment  of  the  poor, 
particularly  the  Negro  poor,  tend  to    create  family  instability.  Mumford 
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(1968:251-2)  notes  this  relationship  and  states  that  "no  adequate  urban 
renev/al  program  v/i  1  1  be  possible  until   the  restoration  of  the  basic  family 
constellation  is  taken  as  one  of  the  essential  goals."    While  this  state- 
ment  implies  a  sociocul tural  approach,  Mumford  does  proceed  to  say  that 
we  should  move  to  reward  marital  stability  and  parental  prudence  with 
year-round  employment  plus  family  wages  to  the  fathers  of  families  with 
bonuses  that  cease  after  the  third  child.     Full   parental  responsibility 
among  the  poor  can  be  best  achieved  with  their  active  cooperation,  and 
this  cooperation  can  only  be  gained  if  both  parents  are  able  to  assume 
their  respective  status-positions  in  a  confident  and  complete  manner. 

Gans  (1968:31^*"5)   feels  thet  since  the  basic  causes  of  weak  family 
structure  are  socio-economic,  programs  to  encourage  family  stability 
must  deal  with  the  causes  --  in  the  areas  of  employment,   income,  and 
provision  of  basic  services.     He  maintains  that  if  family  income  is  suf^ 
ficient  to  guarantee  a  decent  living,   if  the  Negro  poor  are  freed  from 
the  material  and  emotional  punishment  of  racial   discrimination  and  allowed 
to  participate  as  first-class  citizens  in  the  political  community,  then 
a  healthy  family  structure  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  middle  class 
ideals  will  develop  as  a  result. 

Continuing  and  expanding  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
is  a  most  important  part  of  future  efforts  to  fight  poverty.     Claude  Brown 
states  that  the  only  path  to  a  more  dignified  way  of  life  for  the  Negro 
poor  is  equality        of  opportunity  and  achievement        freedom  for  blacks 
to  have  the  same  choices  as  affluent  whites  ia  jobs,  education,  housing, 
and  other  basic  services   (Gans  :3l 8-19) .     Bradley  Schiller  (Amer i  can 
Journal  of  Sociology  76,   1970:426-37)   further  supports  the  need  for  the 
elimination  of  class  and  racial   bias  in  his  discussion  of  the  determinants 
of  socio-economic  achievement.     He  identifies  three  separate  phenomena  as 
combining  to  influence  the  achievement  of  individuals:     (1)   the  opportunity 
structure  (2)  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  himself  (3)   and  a 
frictional   factor  which  includes  variables  of  chance.    Measuring  patterns 
of  socio-economic  achievement  of  poor  children,  Schiller  concludes  that 
inequality  of  opportunity  along  class  lines  is  mainly  responsible  for  their 
ach  i  e venen  t  lag.     He  also  found  significant  evidence  of  racial  bias  hinder- 
ing  the  development  of  sons  of  mothers  under  the  AFDC  program.     In  the 
final   analysis,   the  elimination  of  discrimination  requires  the  elimination 
of  poverty,  because  middle  class  whites  j«jst  won't  accept  the  poor,  what- 
ever their  race,  as  equals  until   they  achieve  economic  parity.     The  evils 
of  poverty  and  prejudice  are  inextricably  linked,  and  efforts  to  solve 
these  problems  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  structure  and  programs  of  our  present  welfare  system  are  currently 
the  objects  of  much  scrutiny  and  criticism,  as  they  well  ought  to  be.  As 
presently  constituted,  our  welfare  system  is  humiliating,  degrading  and 
demoralizing,    AFDC  programs  may  or  may  not  cause  family  instability,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  encourage  poor  parents  to  assume  the  full  nature  of 
family  responsibilities.     Programs  are  needed  which  encourage  and  reward 
a  stable  two-parent  family.     Furthermore,  state  departments  of  social  services 
are  presently  more  concerned  with  minimizing  costs  than  providing  for  human 
needs.     As  previously  pointed  out,  many  states  pay  considerably  less  than 
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the  established  standard  of  need.     Major  changes  in  the  welfare  bureaucracy 
are  necessary,  and  toward  that  end  Haskell  Miller's  recommendations  for 
improving  our  welfare  system  are  most  appropriate. 

1.  Centralize  control  of  welfare  proc^rams  and  equalize  provisions 
for  all  rec  i  p  i  en  ts . 

2.  Make  welfare  grants  realistic  and  tie  them  to  a  cost  of  living 
index. 

3.  Simplify  welfare  elicjibility  standards  and  procedures. 

4.  Define  welfare  rights  positively  as  human  rights  and  rights  of 
ci  tizenship. 

5.  RenDve  the  requirements  aimed  at  imposing  mora]  sanctions  and 
other  punitive  disciplines. 

6.  Develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  health  and  medical  care. 

7.  Expand  the  social  security  program  to  cover  all  citizens  and 
provide  benefits  for  disablement  at  any  age. 

8.  Incorporate  work  incentives  into  the  program  by  allowing  welfare 
recipients  to  keep  their  grants  and  a  significant  portion  of 

the  i  r  add  i  t  iona 1  earn  i  ngs . 

9.  Assure  full  employment  by  making  the  federal  government  an 
employer  of  last  resort. 

10.     Provide  every  citizen,  regardless  of  merit,  with  a  guaranteed 
basic  income  of  reasonable  adequacy  (MMIer:  ]09"10). 

The  problems  of  poverty  plaque  many  communities,  but  we  must  recognize 
in  our  policy  formulation  that  American  soc'ety  is  more  than  an  aggregate 
of  local  communities.     It  has  system  properties  of  its  own  which  must  be 
confronted  at  the  national   level.     Programs  to  cope  with  poverty  should 
effectively  combine  institutions  and  organizations  at  federal,  state,  and 
local   levels.     Roland  Warren  (1972:357-60)  declares  that  we  must  have 
national  programs  which  address  problems  at  the  local  level .     in  a  very 
broad  way,  he  suggests  that  federal  programs  s;hould  help  local  communities. 

K    Toward  comprehens  i  veness        a  larger  context  for  problems  which 
considers  as  many  known  ramifications  as  possible  is  needed. 
One-shot  efforts  in  fragmented  fields  will  not  be  adequate.  Pro- 
grams must  be  interdisciplinary  and  coordi:"^ated . 

2.,    Toward  local  control        through  administrative  decentralization 
funds  should  be  allocated  at  local   levels  without  cumbersome 
and  costly  procedures  of  close  review*     Policies  should  en- 
courage se 1 f -de  te  rmi  nat  i on ,  initiative,  and  I ocal   formul at  ion 
of  programs. 

3.    Toward  rational  i  ty  —  programs  should  apply  rational  planning 
methods  and  make  use  of  social  science  findings.    There  is  a 
need  for  combining  systems  analysis,  welfare  economics,  benefit- 
cost  analysis,  planned  budgeting  techniques  and  other  means  of 
dealing  with  complex  interrelated  problems. 

k.    Toward  ci  t i  zen  part  i  c 1  pat  ion        through  active  involvement  of 

local  citizens,  programs  gain  acceptance.     Citizen  participation 
improves  deficient  attitudes,  giving  hope,  reducing  alienation, 
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building  confidence  and  civil   spirit.     Citizen  involvement  is  a 
very  effective  means  of  redistributing  the  power  of  decision- 
making. 

Although  Warren's  recommendations  are  very  general,  they  provide  a 
very  helpful   framework  for  re-structuring  ind  organizing  poverr.y  programs. 
As  he  points  out,  ''rruch  poverty  is  inherent   in  the  structure  a:id  operation 
of  the  American  institutional  order  and  not  attributable  to  deficiency 
of  individuals  who  are  victimized  by  this  structure. 

Cone  1  us  ions 

In  summary,  discussion  in  this  paper  indicates  that   the  typical  white 
middle  class  view  of  the  poor  as  a  disreputable  and  culpable  group  is 
largely  based  on  fantasy.     However,  as  long  as  poverty  is  seen  as  a  pro- 
blem of  the  poor  rather  than  of  how  society  views  and  treats  the  poor, 
then  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  realistic  or  successful   attack  upon 
the  problem.     Lauer  expresses  it  this  way:     "In  other  words,   the  problem 
of  poverty  is  America  is  not  simply  2  problem  of  poor  people,  but  a  pro- 
blem of  the  total  society  and.   in  particular,  thz  society's  perception  of 
its    poverty  stricken  people."     (Urban  and  Social  Change  Review  5>  1971:8). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  America  is  novj 
within  the  financial  means  of  this  nation.     Based  on  census  data  indicating 
an  average  income  deficit  for  all  poor  families  of  $1,^20  in  1970,  it  would 
require  11.^4  billion  dollars  to  raise  the  incomes  of  all  poor  families  and 
unrelated  individuals  below  the  poverty  level   to  incomes  above  t:heir  poverty 
threshold.     This  is  comparable  to  about  \3%  of  our  annual  national  defense 
budget.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  sufficient  concern  to  effect 
the  necessary  redistribution  of  wealth.    There  needs  to  be  a  major  shift  in 
the  way  Americans  think  about  and  cope  with  the  problems  of  poverty,  race, 
and  social  class.     Those  who  hold  the  keys  to  power  (in  this  case,   the  middle 
class  white  majority)  must  divest  themselves  of  a  number  of  fantasies.  Only 
when  the  myths  of  poverty  are  clearly  seen  as  myths,  will  we  really  begin 
to  win  the  War  on  Poverty. 
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Appendix  Table  1.     Distribution  and  Percent  Change  of  Families  Below 

Poverty  Level  in  I969  and  1959  by  Sex  and  Race  of 
Head  and  Place  of  Residence:     1970  and  I960 


Numerical                Percent  Change  Between 
Distribution                     1959  and  1 969 
(lOOO'sJ     


Race  and  Residence 

1969 

1959 

Total 

Male 
Head 

Fema 1 e 
Head 

ALL  RAPF^ 

United  Stafp<; 

-37. 

.9 

-51  0 

1  5  7 

Me tropol i  tan  Areas 

3,3'»2 

-27. 

.7 

29.2 

1 nside  Central   Ci  ties 

1 

2,013 

-26. 

.3 

-ky.Q 

26.2 

Outside  Central  Cities 

931 

1  ,329 

-29. 

,9 

-'♦7.0 

35.1 

Nonme tropol i  tan  Areas 

2,533 

^♦,632 

-'♦5. 

.3 

-53.2 

-0.7 

WHITE 

United  States 

3,553 

6,027 

-'fl. 

,0 

-50.6 

7.6 

M-^tropol  i  tan  Areas 

1  ,650 

2,369 

-30. 

.li 

-'♦'4.9 

20.8 

1 ns  ide  Cent  ral  Cities 

872 

1  ,265 

-31. 

.  1 

1  1.2 

Outside  Central  Cities 

778 

1  ,10'» 

-29. 

.5 

-'♦5.5 

33.8 

Nonmetropol i  tan  Areas 

1  ,903 

3,658 

-/♦8. 

,0 

-53.9 

-7.3 

NEGRO 

United  States 

1  ,326 

1  ,860 

-28. 

■  7 

-53.5 

30.3 

Metropol i  tan  Areas 

720 

-23. 

.k 

-57.7 

^♦0.0 

Inside  Central  Cities 

582 

729 

-20. 

.2 

-57. 

^♦0.3 

Outside  Central  Cities 

138 

211 

-3'». 

,6 

-58.5 

38.5 

Nonmetropol itan  Areas 

606 

920 

-3**. 

,1 

15. 

Source:     U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No.  37,  ''Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population  in 
Metropolitan  and  Nonmetropol i tan  Areas:     1970  and  I960,"  derived  from 
Tables  E  and  F. 
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SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  RESEARCH    IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 
SINCE  THE  MID  1950'sVr 


C.  L.  Cleland.vv: 


The  following  report   is  based  on  the  autnor's  memory  of  events  re- 
lating to  research  activities   in  the  South  since  his  arrival  at:  the 
University  of  Tennessee   in  1958.     His  memory  has  been  aided  by  minutes 
of  meetings,  correspondence  in  his  files,  and  selected  reports  from 
other  rural   sociologists   in  the  South.     As  with  any  attempt  to  write 
history,  there  will  be  some  omissions  of  events  of  personalities  that 
some  feel  have  had  a  significant  part.     There  may  also  be  some  inis- 
interpretat Ions  of  events  and  for  these  the  author  accepts  full  respon- 
sibility.    It   is  hoped  that  the  report  wiH  r)erve  to  further  the  cause 
of  rura 1  soc  iology   in  the  South. 


L  imi  ted  Personnel 

During  the  early  1950's  the  number  of  rural  sociologists  who  were 
active   in  research  in  the  region  was  fairly  limited.    This  was  the  case 
at  least  for  those  with  direct  ties  to  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Harold  Kaufman  at  Mississippi  State  was  one  of  those  most  vocal  and 
energetic  in    attempting  to  coordinate  some  of  those  research  activities. 
His  concern  was  and  continues  to  be  community  oriented  and   it  was  around 
such  an  interest  that  he  attempted  to  rally  support.    Alvin  Bertrand  at 
Louisiana  state  also  had  larger  than  state  interests  at  heart  and  was 
very  supportive  of  regional  cooperation  even  though  his  main  commitment 
was  to  the  teaching  program.     Selz  Mayo  at  North  Carolina  State  also 
had  some  larger  than  state  interests  but  Glenn  McCann  of  the  same  in- 
stitution was  the  younger  man  who  was  willing  to  do  more  than  attend 
meetings  to  make  regional   research  go.     The  University  of  Kentucky  had 
some  real   strength   in  numbers  but  ties  with  the  North  Central  Regional 
Research  group  were  already  strong.    Milton  Coughenour  did  see  the  need 
for  coordination  and  cooperation   in  the  South  and  so  was  willing  to  in- 
vest some  time  and  energy  to  promoting  the  cause  of  coordination.  William 
Folkman   in  Arkansas  had  a  very  real  concern  with  the  small   farm  operators 
and  tenants  who  were  having  such  a  difficult  time  and  he  too  felt  the 
importance  of  a  concerted  effort   in  research   in  rural   sociology   in  the 
South  . 


'V  Paper  presented  at  meeting  of  Rural  Sociology  Section  of  ASAW,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  February  5,  1973. 

:'r;r  Ombudsman  and  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


There  were  a  number  of  agricultural  economists  in  the  South  who 
were  also  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  those  v/ho  were  in  difficult  straits 
because  of  the  social  situationand  v;ere  v;illing  to  join  with  rural 
sociologists  to  try  to  work  out  some  reaional  coordination.     Ben  Lanham 
who  was  at  Auburn  was  one  of  these.    At  that  time  Auburn  had  no  rural 
sociologist  on  its  staff.     Florida  was  similarly  situated  except  Dan 
Alleger  was  making  the  transition  from  being  an  agricultural  economist. 

At  the  University  of  Georgia  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  of 
rural  sociologists  on  the  staff  but  none  had  any  connection  with  the 
agricultural   experiment  station.     John  Belcher,  for  example,  had  worked 
with  Sewell  and  Sharp  on  farm  family  level  of  living  studies   in  Oklahoma. 
In  Virginia  rural   sociology  was  given  some  emphasis  with  Don  Fessler  in 
extension  work  and  Leland  Tate   in  teaching  but  again  there  was  no  tie 
to  the  agricultural  experiment  station  for  research.    At  the  University 
of  Tennessee  there  were  two  agricultural  economists  who  were   in  training 
to  complete  their  doctorates   in  rural  sociology.    Howard  Bonser  was 
doing  his  graduate  work  at  Pennsylvania  State  and  Ben  Leubke  was  doing 
his  work  at  the  University  of  Florida.     They  both  left   the  University  of 
Tennessee   in  I957  and  were  replaced  by  Charles  Cleland. 


Efforts  to  Initiate  Regional  Research 

USDA  support  for  regional   research   in  general  at  this  time  was 
fairly  substantial  by  then  current  standards.    There  was  increasing 
recognition  that  many  of  the  problems  being  studied  by  the  individual 
state  experiment  stations  did  not  really  observe  state  boundaries. 
There  was  the  feeling  that  a  significant   increase  in  efficiency  in 
research  efforts  could  be  achieved  by  encouraging  scientists   in  dif- 
ferent states  working  on  related  problems  to  coordinate  their  efforts. 
The  mechanism  set  up  for  this  was  the  regional   research  project.  These 
projects  were  funded  separately  from  the  usual   federal   funds  for  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  work.     The  regional   research  funds  were 
allocated  to  the  states  as  a  supplement  to  the  Hatch  funds  which  provided 
the  principal   support.     |n  the  other  regions  the  funds  allocated  to  a 
particular  regional  project  were  distributed  among  the  states  involved 
in  the  project  according  to  decisions  of  the  technical  committee.  This 
approach  encouraged  s tat  ion  d  i  rectors  to  have  some  representation  in 
virtually  every  project  in  the  region.     In  the  southern  region  the  direc- 
tors decided  to  allocate  the  regional  research  funds  to  the  various  ex- 
periment stations  on  a  formula  basis  (don't  ask  me  what  the  formula  was'.). 
This  permitted  the  directors  to  be  selective  about  which  regional  projects 
their  states  participated   in.    There  was  no  loss  of  funds  to  an  individual 
state  because  of  lack  of  participation  in  a  particular  project. 

The  problem  of  how  to  initiate  a  regional  project  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily resolved.  There  was  the  requirement  that  a  project  statement  be 
submitted  to  the  regional  directors,  the  Committee  of  Nine,  and  to  GSRS. 
This  meant  that  some  type  of  contact  had  to  be  made  either  at  professional 
society  meetings  or  at  the  researcher's  own  expense  to  develop  the  state- 
ment for  submission  to  the  various  people  needing  to  approve  it.  The  Farm 
Foundation  was  assisting  the  process  of  getting  regional  projects  formulated 
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by  paying  the  expenses  of  res earc hers   in  various  disciplines  to  regional 
committees  v;hich  vyere  appointed  by  the  directors   ;n  the  region.  Know- 
ledge of  such  support  led  Kaufman  to  make  contact  with  Farm  Foundation 
personnel   to  explore  the  possibility  of  such  a  committee  of  rural  socio- 
log  ists   in  the  South  . 

The  Farm  Foundation  director  (Joseph  Ackerman)  was   in  favor  of-  the 
appo  i  n  tmen t  of  such  a  comm  ittee  and   indicated  that  the  Foundation  would 
provide  support   if  the  directors  were   interested   in  having  such  a  com- 
mittee fo  rmed ,     Eventually  the  directors  agreed  to  the  establi  shmsn  t  of 
a  coivmittee  whose  express  purpose  was  the  development  of  proposals  for 
regional   research   in  rural  sociology.     This  comniittee  was  designated 
as  the  SP-29  committee  which   identified   it  as  a  committee   •  ,  prel  im'nary 
phases  of  becoming  a  technical   committee  for  a  regional  project.  The 
request  to  the  Farm  Foundation  had  been   in  terms  of  establishing  a 
Southern  Rural  Sociology  Comr-ittee  which  could  have  had  broader  concerr.s 
than  the  one  actually  established  by  the  southern  directors.    As  a 
result,  when  the  proposal   for  a  regional  p  roj  ec t  deve 1  oped  by  the  com- 
mittee  was  accepted   in  1358,   the  Farm  Foundation  group  simply  went  out 
of  existence.    The  technical  commictee  established  to  guide  the  progress 
of  the  regional  project  had  representatives  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  CaroHna,  and  Texas.    At  later 
points   in  time  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Georgia  became  actively  associated 
w  i  th  the  proj  ec  t . 

Dean  E.  V.  Smith  was  appointed  by  the  southern  directors  to  be  the 
administrative  advisor  to  the  technical  committee  and  Paul   Jehlik  served 
as  the  CSRS  representative.    While  Dean  Smith  had  some   interest   in  this 
area,  his  technical   field  was  that  of  animal   husbandry.    Dean  Smith  was 
conce  rned  f  rom  the  beginning  that  the  ru  ra 1   soc  iologists  should  make 
every  effort  to   impress  the  southern  directors  with  the  results  of  their 
research  if  chey  were  to  continue  to  be  funded.     He  had  observed  that  the 
meetings  of  technical  committees  could  become  mere  social   gatherings  used 
to  show  off  the  facilities  or  accomplishments  of  a  given  state  or  individual. 
Dean  Smith  was  also  very  strongly  oriented  toward  making  the  project  truly 
regional    in  character.    The  pattern  of  a  "mother  hubbard"  regional  project 
statement  with  a  number  of  more  or   less  related   independent  state  project' 
did  not   impress  him  very  greatly.     With  his  stimulat'on  and  some  comm  i  t- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  ^echnical  committee  members,   the  project  soon 
became  one  which  would  p  .mit  some  generalization  to  the  region,  at  least 
to  the  part  ic  ipat  ing  states . 

This  pattern  was  soon  adopted  by  CSRS  as  the  standard  approach  to 
regional   research  project  statements.     Instead  of  having  a  very  broad 
reg  iona I  p  roj  ec  t  s  ta  temen  t  with  individual   state  projects  which  cou 1 d  be 
accepted  or  refused  by  the  technical  comm  ittee,   the  fo  rma t  became  a  de- 
ta  i I ed   reg  i  ona I   p  roj  ec  t  s  ta  temen t  with  a  mini  ma  I   suppi emen ta  ry   i  nd  ica  t  ion 
that  a  particular  state  would  be   involved.    The  obi  igations  of  each  of 
the  states  was  spelled  out  in  the  regional  project  proposal.     The  proposal 
made  by  the  SP-29  committee  was  designated  the  S-^^  project  which  was  a 
study  of  the  adjustment  of  families   in  low  income  areas.     This  project  was 
probably  the  first  southern  regional  project   involving  research  which  would 
yield  generalizations  to  the  region  from  the  survey  data. 
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The  Southern  Regional  Rural  Sociology  Projects 

The  beginnings  of  the  Adjustment  Study  designated  as  the  S-^^  pro- 
ject have  been  described  above.    The  project   itself  was  a  study  of  poverty 
in  the  South,  at  a  time  when  political   forces  were  denying  that  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  poverty   in  the  region.    The  interest  of  the  researchers 
at  this  time  was  principally  one  of  describing  the  situation  of  the 
families   living  in  these  iow  income  rural  areas.    This   interest  included 
setting  the  information  collected  through  a  survey  in  the  proper  context 
with  respect  to  data  from  secondary  sources  and  other  local  information 
sources.     Some  forces  in  the  South  had  been  interested  in  the  poor  people 
but  their  voices  were  few  in  number  and  their   impact  was  limited.  The 
Adjustment  Study  researchers  were  attemptfng  to  document  living  conditions 
in  a  way  which  could  not  be  easily  refuted  by  the  politician  or  other 
apologists  for  the  region. 

Through  the  encouragement  of  Dean  Smith  and  the  willingness  of  the 
participants  in  the  Ad j  us tmen  t  S  tudy  to  limit  the  exc 1  us  i  ve  pu  rsu  i  t  of 
their   ind  i  v  i dua 1    in te rests,   the  study  became  t  ru 1 y  reg  iona I  with  a 
systematicly  drawn  sample  and  a  carefully  developed  schedule  of  questions 
to  be  used  by  the  interviewers   in  the  various  states.    The  emphasis  in 
the  project  became  more  explicitly  sociological  with  a  deemphasis  on  the 
economics  as  agricultural  economists  were  replaced  on  the  technical  com- 
mittee by  rural   sociologists.     Even  so  the  data  collected   included  a  large 
measure  of  econom  ic   i  nf orma  tion  which  the  sociologists  had  a  little 
difficulty  utilizing  as  effectively  as  economists  might  have. 

The  Adjustment  Study  did  provide  for  a  great  deal  of  interaction 
among  the  rural   sociologists   in  the  South  which  engendered  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  commitment  to  the  region.    This  was  reflected  in  their  wiHingness 
to  collect  some  data   in  which  various   individuals  did  not  have  a  strong 
professional    interest  and  to  be  responsible  for  certain  types  of  service 
or  data  analysis  which  did  not  contribute  directly  to  one's  own  immediate 
welfare.    There  was  a  complete  exchange  among  the  participating  states 
of  the  survey  data  collected  and  a  division  of  responsibility  for  its 
anal ys  i s . 

The  functioning  of  the  project  as  a  truly  regional  effort  was  recog- 
nized in  the  circle  of  the  directors  as  well  as   in  other  groups  due  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Dean  Smith  and  Paul   Jehlik,     The  project  did  prove  to 
be  productive  in  terms  of  the  number  of  papers,  reports,  articles,  and 
bulletins  which  were  produced.     The  names  of  the  principal   researchers  in- 
volved appears   in  Appendix  1.    This  appendix  also  includes  a  list  of  the 
officers  who  served   in  each  year  of  the  project's  existence,   the  month 
and  place  of  each  annual  meeting  and  the  subcommittees  which  were  active 
during  various  phases  of  the  project  along  with  the  chairman  of  such  sub- 
commi  ttees . 

T ra  ns  i  t  ion  F  rom  AdJ  us tmen t  To  Mob  i 1  I  ty 

The  S-^4  study  of  adjustment  was  scheduled  to  come  to  a  close  in  mid 
1964.    The  project  was  granted  a  one  year  extension  to  complete  the  analysis 
of  the  data  collected  and  to  publish  the  results  of  the  study.    This  lUwe 
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was  also  used  to  decide  whether  to  revise  the  project  and  get  a  further 
extension  or  to  replace  it  with  a  new  project.    During  the  period  ap- 
proaching the  transition,   two  very  active  rural  sociologists  became  part 
of  the  personnel   resources  of  the  South  and  were  very   influential  in 
the  direction  of  the  regional  project  work.     Bill  Kuvlesky  moved  to  Texas 
Asm  from  Pennsylvania  State  and  John  Kelley  moved  to  the  ,Un  f  ve  rs  i  ty  of 
Georgia   from  San  Fernando  State  College   in  California. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  former  President^  Johnson '  1  aunched  his 
"War  on  Poverty"  and  created  the   office  of  Economic 'Oppbrtun i ty .  Dean 
Smith  felt  that  such  an  orocnization  should  have  the  benefit  of  our 
research  based  knowledge  and  arranged  for  a  seminar*of  the  Ad justmen t 
Study  personnel  and  selected  other  rural   social   scientists  with  some 
of  the  top  people  responsible  for  the  OEO  programs.    This  seminar  had 
about  30  participants  and  the  need  for  the  types  of   information  being 
provided  by  the  regional  projects  v;as  brought  home  very  sharply.  (See 
Appendix  2  for  a  list  of  the  participants.) 

One  of  the  principal  outcomes  of  the  seminar  with  OEO  was  the  publ  id- 
eation of  two  volumes  which  attempted   to  pull   together  the  numerous  reports 
prepared   in  connection  with  the  Adjustment  Study.  }J    Virlyn  Boyd  of  Clemson 
who  had  not  been  a  participant   in  the  earlier  study  but  who  had  a  real  in- 
terest  fn  the  Mobility  Study  was  able  to  arrange  for  some  free  time  to 
gather  and  publish  an  annotated  b iid  iography  of  the  Adjustment  Study  materials 
along  with  a  separate  volume  which  was  a  synthesis  of  the  various  reports 
from  the  studv  .    The  experience  of  dealing  with  a  governmental  bureaucratic 
office  at  the  Washington  level  was  educational   for  all  of  the  participants. 

The  Mobility  Study  got  under'v\fay  early   in  1965  in  terms  of  the  plans 
for  data  collection  and  the  general   ideas  about  aniaysis  even  though 
officially   it  didn't  start  until   July.    The  proj  ec  t  s  ta  temen  t  was  the 
result  of  a  number  of  different   interests  on  the  part  of  rural  sociologists 
v;ho  felt   that  regional   research  could  be  worthwhile.     In  an  attempt  to 
incorporate  the  interests  of  each  of  those   involved   in  the  deliberations 
about  the  project  proposal,   the  final  product  essentially  incorporated 
three  projects  under  one  heading.     The  first  of  these  was  a  follow-up  of 
the  Adjustment  Study  famil  iesj  the  second  was  to  invol ve  fol lowing  the 
children  who  had  migrated  from  the  Adjus tment  Study  families,  and  the  third 
one  v;as   to  concentrate  on  the  aspirations  and  expectations  of  high  school 
students  both  with  respect  to  their  education  and  their  future  occupations 
in  the  areas  where  the  Adjustment  Study  had  been  carried  out. 


J_/     Virlyn  A.  Boyd  and  Carolyn  A.  Morgan,  Synthesis  of  Finding  from 
Southern  Regional  Cooperative  Pvesearch  Project  S-^^:     Factors   in  the  Ad- 
justment of  Families  and  Individuals   in  Low-Income  Rural  Areas  of  the  South , 
AE  290,  South  Carol  ina  AES  ,  March  I966;  and  Carolyn  A  .  Morgan  and  V  i  rlyn  A  . 
Boyd ,  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Publications  and  Reports  Resulting  from 
SoutheTn  Regional  Cooperative  Research  Project  S-^^:     Factors   in  the  Ad- 
justment of  Families  and  Individuals   in  Low-Income  Rural  Areas  of  the  South, 
AE  2B9,  South  Carolina  AES,  March  I966. 
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The  pursuit  of  the  various  objectives  of  the  mobility  study  ultimately 
depended  upon  the  interest  of  a  given  individual  or  at  best  a  small  group 
of  two  or  three  individuals.    The  interest  in  pursuing  the  children  of  the 
Adjustment  Study  families  rested  principally  with  C.  Horace  Hamilton. 
When  Dr.  Hamilton  experienced  some  illness  and  found  other  areas  to  be  of 
greater  interest,  the  leadership  for  this  particular  part  of  the  project 
vanished.    As  a  result  the  technical  committee  formally  dropped  that  ob- 
jective about  midway  in  the  course  of  the  study. 

The  productivity  in  terms  of  reports,  theses,  etc.,  for  the  Mobility 
Study  came  mostly  from  the  group  interested   in  the  high  school  students 
and  most  of  these  were  under  the  direction  of  Bill  Kuvlesky.    The  follow- 
up  of  the  Adjustment  Study  families  resulted  in  very  few  reports.  (See 
Appendix  3  for  a  list  of  the  participants  and  offices  held  in  the  technical 
commi  ttee . ) 

During  the  course  of  the  mobility  study  process,  there  was  some  con- 
cern expressed  among  t-he  members  that  there  was  insufficient  time  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  more  general  concern  to  the  participants  in  the  project. 
From  I965  through  I967  the  only  opportunities  for  rural  sociologists   in  the 
South  to  get  together  as  a  regional  group  occurred  through  the  meetings  of 
the  regional  project  technical   committee.    The  Assoc iat ion  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers  did  have  a  section  for  agriculture  economics  and  rural 
sociology  but  it  was  clearly  dominated  by  the  agricultural  economists. 
Normally  there  was  only  a  half  day  session  devoted  to  papers  by  rural 
sociologists.    While  this  served  the  interest  of  interdisciplinary  contact, 
it  did  not  rank  high  in  professional  prestige  with  the  result  that  Httle 
attention  was  given  to  such  meetings. 

There  was  interest   in  publicizing  the  results  of  the  regional  research 
and  discussion  in  the  technical  committee  included  emphasis  on  publication 
In  professional  journals  as  well  as  through  the  experiment  station  bulletin 
series.     Both  Dean  Smith  and  Paul  Jehlik  encouraged  such  wide  spread  di- 
semination  of  the  results.    They  were  interested  both   in  letting  other 
social  scientists  know  that  a  significant  bit  of  research  was  being  carried 
on  In  the  South  and   in  getting  the  results  to  the  policy  makers  to  facili- 
tate resolution  of  the  problems   identified  and  described.     One  of  the 
problems   identified  was  the  delay  in  getting  articles  published  in  pro- 
fessional journals  because  of  the  backlog  of  manuscripts  which  had  been 
accepted  for  publication.    This  was  but  part  of  the  wide  variety  of  topics 
which  would  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  technical  committee  meetings 
and  Dean  Smith  occasionally  had  to  get  the  group  back  on  the  track  of 
concentrating  on  the  commitment  made  in  the  project  statement, 

•GMven  the  limited  opportunity  for  exploring  other  interests  in  the 
technical  committee  meetings,  a  renewed   interest  was  expressed   in  estab- 
lishing a  committee  supported  by  the  Farm  Foundation  which  could  range 
freely  over  the  types  of  research  interests  of  rural  sociologists.  At 
the  same  time  the  agricultural  economists   in  the  region  were  feeling  some 
of  the  same  problems  concerning  outlets  for  publication  of  research 
reports  and  were  in  the  process  or  organizing  a  Southern  Agricultural 
Economics  Association.    This  group  took  the  place  of  the  agriculture 
economics  part  of  the  joint  section  with  rural  sociology  in  the  ASAW .  It 
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appeared  that  the  acLion  was  going  to  leave  the  rural  sociologists  with- 
out a  meaningful  place  in  the  ASAW . 

Dan  Alleger  was  scheduled  to  become  chairman  of  the  joint  agri- 
cultural economics  and  rural  sociology  section  when  the  section  was 
dissolved.    With  the  encouragement  of  John  Dunkel berger ,  Bill  Kuvlesky, 
and  some  others  the  decision  was  made  to  at  least  give  a  rural  socio- 
logy section  of  the  ASAW  a  chance  and  Alleger  was  asked  to  serve  as 
chairman.    An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Council  of  ASAW  for  recognition 
of  a  tentative  section  in  rural  sociorogy.     The  first  meeting  of  the  rural 
sociology  section  took  place  in  February  of  1969-    The  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  the  decision  made  that  the  section  should  continue.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  have  vouched  for  the  vitality  of  the  group   involved  and  it 
is  apparently  serving  a  very  real  need.     (See  Appendix  k  for  a  list  of  the 
Rural  Sociology  Section  officers.) 

At  the  same  time  the  tentative  organization  of  the  ASAW  section  was 
underway,  there  were  contacts  made  with  the  Farm  Foundation  to  determine 
the  possible  interest  in  supporting  a  Southern  Rural  Sociology  Committee. 
Cleland  was  asked  to  make  such  contacts.    The  response  from  Joseph  Ackerman 
of  the  Farm  Foundation  indicated  their  willingness  to  provide  the  funds  but 
the  actual  organization  would  have  to  be  approved  and  appointed  by  the 
southern  experiment  station  directors.    The  Farm  Foundation's  willingness 
was  positively  expressed  vyith  an  indication  that  funds  would  be  budgeted 
for  a  meeting  of  such  a  committee  and  would  be  available  whenever  its 
formation  was  complete.    A  meeting  was  arranged  for  July  Z6,   19^7  involving 
Joe  Ackerman,  Dean  Smith,  Paul  Jehlik,  AI  Bertrand,  Harold  Kaufman,  and 
Cletand  to  discuss  the  specifics  oF  such  an  organization.    A  list  of  names 
of  those  who  might  be  appointed  to  such  a  committee  was  drawn  up»  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  was  prepared,  and  a  tentative  first  meeting  date  was  set 
up.     It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  committee  would  be  known  as 
the  Southern  Rural  Sociology  Research  Committee  because  the  directors  of 
extension   in  the  region  were  not  favorable  toward  extension  participation 
in  such  a  group  at  this  time.    This  first  meeting  of  the  SRSRC  was  held 
in  Atlanta  on  February  15  and  16,  I968. 

The  SRSRC  has  continued  to  be  an  effective  source  of  ideas  about 
needed  research  in  the  region.     One  of  the  spin-offs  was   in  the  area 
of  demography.    When  a  group  of  the  committee  members  went  to  see  what 
resources  at  Oak  Ridge  might  be  used  to  facilitate  their  work,  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Regional  Demo- 
graphic Group  v/hich  also  continues  to  flourish.    Appendix  5  has  a  list 
of  the  officers  and  committee  structure  of  the  SRSRC. 


Transition  From  Mobility  To  Institutional  Impact 

The  Mobility  Study  was  scheduled  to  be  terminated   in  the  middle  of 
1971.    Again  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  what  the  nature  of 
a  revision  or  replacement  project   should  be.    There  was  a  clear  recogni- 
tion that  the  then  current  project  really  was  two  projects   in  one  and  that 
such  a  division  of  interests  had  interfered  with  the  effective  utilization 
^       of  the  time  available  for  the  technical  committee  meetings.    The  decision 
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was  made  to  replace  the  single  project  with  two  projects.    One  of  those 
developed  was  designed  to  examine  the  institutional    impact  on  adjust- 
ment and  to  build  on  the  original  Adjustment  Study,    The  second  project 
developed  dealt  with  the  mobility  of  the  young  people  who  had  been  inter- 
viewed in  connection  with  Mobility  Study.     Dean  Smith  indicated  that  the 
regional  directors  would  probably  approve  a  second  rural   sociology  research 
project  due  to  the  increase  emphasis   in  USDA  on  social  concerns.  He  suggested 
that  the  two  project  committees  should  keep  in  close  touch  because  of  the 
related  nature  of  their  concerns. 

During  calendar  1970  there  had  been  considerable  discussion   in  the 
Congress  about  rural  development  and  other  expressions  about  the  lot  of 
people  living  in  rural  areas.    More  than  fifty  bills  dealing  with  the 
rural  development  vjere  introduced   into  the  Congress  but  there  was  some 
uncertainty  about  the  funding  of  any  of  those  bills.     Eventually  one  was 
passed  but  the  question  of  funding  was  still  up  in  the  air  until   near  the 
end  of  the  yedr  v^'hen  the  budget  was  finally  adopted.     Once  the  budget  had 
been  adopted  and   it  became  apparent  tj  USDA  that  some  funds  for  rural 
development   research  would  be  available  which  had  to  be  spent  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,   that   is  June  30,   1971,  the  call  went  out  to  Identify 
projects  which  would  clearly  fall    into  the  definition  o^  rural  develop- 
ment.   There  was  a  hasty  reclassification  of  a  large  number  of  projects 
but  there  was  also  encouragement  to  submit  projects  which  were  soon  to  be 
submitted  anyway. 

Some  kind  of  record  for  cutting  red  tape  in  getting  a  regional  pro- 
ject approved  must  have  been  set  with  the   institutional   Impact  project 
proposal.    The  proposal  was  sent  to  Dean  Smith  on  January  11,   1971.  with 
approval  for  the  project  by  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Committee, 
(for  the  southern  directors),  by  the  Committee  of  Nine  and  by  CSRS,  ob- 
tained as  of  February  1,  1971.    Dean  Smith  of  course  was   largely  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  approval  through   in  sjch  short  order.    The  fact 
that  the  project  proposa 1  had  been  in  the  discussion  stage  for  nearly 
two  years  probably  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  very  ready  acceptance 
of  the  proposal,   that   is,   the  proposal  was  not  something  hurriedly  whipped 
up  just  to  take  advantaoe  of  recently  passed  appropriations.    The  first 
meeting  of  the  technical  committee  occurred  less  than  two  weeks  after 
the  proposal  had  been  accepted. 

One  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  getting  the  Institutional 
Impact  study  underway  was  that  the  nine  states  that  were  to  be  involved 
were  also  involved  in  the  Mobility  Study  which  had  not  yet  terminated. 
There  was  a  manpower  shortage  at  the  moment.    A  number  of  the  same  people 
were  involved  in  the  SRSRC  as  well  as  the  rural  sociology  section  of  the 
ASAW  with  the  result  that  the  opportunities  for  contact  were  excellent 
but  the  efforts  to  make  real   progress  with  the  new  project  cut   into  the 
carrying  out  of  some  olher  responsibilities.     (See  Appendix  6  for  a  list 
of  the  comm  ittee  personnel  and  officers.) 

Thi  follow  up  study  of  I'outh  Mobility  designated  as  S-8I  had  a 
little  difficulty  getting  organized  in  terms  of  the  specific  objectives 
for  the  study  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  achieving  them.  With 

O 
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Bill  Kuvlesky,  John  Kelley,  and  John  Dunke Iberger ,  assuming  a  great  deal 
of  the  leadership,  a  proposal  was  developed  which  was  accepted  for 
approval  as  of  July  1,   1971.    The  annual  meetings  for  the  two  technical 
committees  were  held   In  the  same  hotel  at  the  same  time  in  October  of 
that  year. 

Cone  1  us  ion 

Regional   research  in  rural   sociology  has  made  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
gress  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half.     The   initial   push  by  Harold  Kaufman 
along  with  some  substantial    increases   in  the  number  of  rural  sociologists 
at  Experiment  Stations   in  the  region  and  very  effective  support  from 
Dean  Smith  have  resulted   in  some  very  significant  achievements.  There 
have  been  some  problems   in  continuity  of  personnel  directly  involved 
with  the  regional   projects  but  a  small   nucleus  has  provided  some  stability. 
The  lists  of  officers  and  subcommittee  chairmen  over  the  years  provides 
some   indication  of  just  who  these  people  were.    The  continuing  interest 
and  support  of  others  not  directly   involved   in  the  projects  must  also  be 
recognized  as   important   in  the  effectiveness  of  these  projects.  Without 
the  support  of  department  heads,  experiment  station  directors  and  the 
USDA  (especially  CSRS),  such  achievements  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult.     I   sincerely  hope  that  the  record  of  these  efforts  will  en- 
courage continued  and   increased  support  for  such  cooperative  efforts. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PRINCIPAL  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL   INVOLVED   IN  THE  S-kk  ADJUSTMENT  STUDY 

(From  S-^^  Termination  Report) 


S  ta  te  or  Agency 
A labama 

Arkansas 

Flor  ida 
Georg la 
Kentucky 

Lou  i  s  iana 
M  iss  i  ss  ipp  i 

North  CaPD  I  ina 

Tennessee 
Texas 

USDA,  ERS 

CSRS  Representative 
Administrative  Advisor 


Personne  1 

John  E.  Dunkelberger 
John  M .  Hu  ie 
Ben  T .  Lanham ,  Jr. 
Harold  L .  N  ix 

Will  iam  S .  Fol kman 
J  .  L .  Charl ton 

Dan  iel  E .  A  I leger 

John  D .  Kel ley 

J.  J.  Mangalam 

C.  Milton  Coughenour 

A  .  Lee  Col eman 

Harry  K.  Schwarzwel ler 

Lee  Taylor 

J.  V.  D.  Sanders 

Calvin  Van  1  and i ngham 
Benjamin  E .  Haddox 
Harold  F.  Kaufman 
John  E.  Dunkelberger 
Les lie  J .  S  i 1 verman 

G 1 enn  C .  McC  ann 

Seung  Gyu  Moon 

C  .  Horace  Ham  i 1  ton 

Charles  L .  C leland 

Bard  in  H .  Nel son 
W  i  1  1  i  am  P  .  Kuvl  esky 
Sherman  K.  Fitzgerald 
John  R .  Christiansen 

E  .  G ran  t  Youmans 
Lou  is  J .  Ducof f 

Paul  J,  Jehl  ik 

Dean  E .  V.  Smith 
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S-kk  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  AND  ORGANIZATION 


(Krom  Annual  Reports  and 

Minutes  of 

Meet  ings) 

V/  _  _ 

Yea  r 

Month  £.  Place 
Or  Mee 1 1 ng 

C ha  i  rman 

V  ice-Cha  i  rman 

Sec  re ta  ry 

1959 

Apr  i 1 ,  B  i  rmi  ngham 

Kaufman 

F0I kman 

1959 

October,  Memphis 

Subcommi  ttees;     Sampl ing^ 

C  lass  i f  icat  ion- 
S  chedu 1 e - 

Kaufman 
Ne 1  son 
McCann 
C  oughenou  r 

Nel son 

McCann 

i960 

October ,  B  i  rm  i  ngham 
Subcommittees:     Basic  Coding- 
F  irst  Report- 

Nel son 
1 1  1 

Nel son 
C leland 

Kaufman 

McCann 

1961 

October,  Atlanta 
Subcomm  i  t  tees :   Env  i  ronmen  ta 1 
Data  - 
Steering  - 

Nel son 

D  unke 1 berge 
C leland 

C leland 

r 

McCann 

1962 

October,  Atlanta 

C leland 

Manga  lam 

1963 

October,  Atlanta 

Subcommi  ttee:   Project  Rev  i  s  ion- 

Cleland 
Taylor 

Taylor 

Manga  lam 

March  ,  At  lanta 
October,  Atlanta 

C leland 

Manga  1  am 

Kelley 
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APPENDIX  2 


PARTICIPANTS   IN  JOINT  OEO-CSRS  SEMINAR 
(From  Meeting  Minutes  Taken  by  John  Kelley) 


Par t  ic  i pants  present; 

Alleger,  Daniel  E.,  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Gainesville 

Boyd,  Virlyn  A.,  South  Carolina  AES  ,  Clemson 

Bradley,  George^  Rural  Community  Development  Service,  USDA 

Byerly,  T.  C.,  Administrator,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  USDA 

Cleland,  Charles  L.,  Tennessee  AES,  Knoxville 

Cravitz,  Sanford,  Community  Action  Program,  office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Day,  Lee,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 

Drake,  Chad,  Community  Action  Program,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Dunkel berger ,  John  E.,  Alabama  AES,  Auburn 

Hausler,  Richard,  Director.  Rural  Affairs  Task  Force,  OEO  and  USDA 

Hill,  Howard,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 

fijort,  Howard,  Staff  Economist  Group,  USDA 

Inman,  Buis,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 

Jehlik,  Paul  J.,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  USDA 

John,  M.  E.,  Pennsylvania  AES,  University  Park 

Kelley,  John  D.,  Georgia  AES,  Athens 

Leighday,  Jim,  Research  Policy  p lann i ng  and  Eval uat ion ,  OEO 

Leonard,  Olen,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 

Mangalam,  J.  J.,  Kentucky  AES,  Lexington 

Mayo,  Selz  C.,  North  Carolina  AES,  Raleigh 

McNamara,  Robert  L.,  Missouri  AES,  Columbia 

Moon,  Seung  Gyu,  North  Carolina  AES,  Raleigh 

Nelson,  BardJn  H.,  Texas  AES,  College  Station 

Niederfrank,  Evion  J.,  Federal  Extension  Service,  USDA 

Slocum,  Walter  L.,  Washington  AES,  Pullman 

Smith,  E.  v..  Dean,  Alabama  AES,  Auburn 

Sperry,   I.  V . ,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Sugarman,  Jule,  Deputy  Associate  Director,  Title  II,  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Taylor,  M.  Lee,  Louisiana  AES,  Baton  Rouge 
Vanland ingham,  Calvtn  L.,  Mississippi  AES,  State  Col  1 ege 
We idenhe fmer ,  Peggy,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA 
White,  Bennet,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  USDA 
Youmans,  E.  Grant,  Kentucky  AES,  Lexington 
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PRINCIPAL  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED   IN  THE  S-6l  MOBILITY  STUDY 

(From  S-61  Termination  Report) 


State  or  Agency 
A I abama 

A  rkansas 
Plor  ida 
Georg  ia 

Kentucky 

Lou  i  s 1  ana 

M  i  ss  iss ipp  i 

North  Carol ina 

South  Carol  fna 

Tennessee 

Texas 

USDA,  ERS 

CSRS  Representative 
Administrative  Advisor 


Personnel 

John  E.  Dunkelberger 
Calvin  L.  Van  1  and i ngham 

Gerald  f ne  B .  Terry 

Dan lel  E  .  Al leger 

John  D .  Kel ley 
Melvin  Knapp 

J .  J .  Manga  1  am 
A .  Lee  Col eman 

Pedro  F .  Hernandez 
George  W  i 1 ber 

Elizabeth  J.  Stojanovic 
Calvin  L.  Vanlandingham 
Gerald  0.  Windham 
Arthur  G  .  Cosby 

G lenn  C .  McCann 
C .  Horace  Hamil ton 

V  irlyn  A.  Boyd 

Charles  L.  Cleland 

W  i 1 1 iam  P .  Kuvl esky 
W.  Kennedy  Upham 
John  T .  Pel  ham 

E.  Grant  Youmans 
James  H.  Copp 
Louis  J.  Ducoff 

Paul  J.  Jehl ik 

Dean  E.  V.  Smith 
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S-6I  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  AND  ORGANIZATION 
(From  Annual  Reports  and  Minutes  of  Meetings) 


Year 
1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Month  Sr  place 
of  Meet  Ing 

February,  Atlanta 
October,  Atlanta 
Subcommittees:     Restudy  - 
Youth 

October,  Atlanta 
Subcommittees:     Restudy  - 
Youth 

October,  New  Orleans 
Subcommittees:     Restudy  - 
Youth 

October,  Atlanta 
Subcommittees:     Restudy  - 
Youth 

October,  Houston 
Subcommittees:     Restudy  - 
Youth 

October,  New  Orleans 


Cha  i  rman 


Cleland 
McCann 
Kuvl  esky 

Kel ley 

Dunkel  berger 
Kuvl  esky 

Dunke  1  berger 
C  Jeland 
Kuvlesky 

Kuvl  esky 
C leland 
Hernandez 

Kuv lesky 
C leland 
Kuvlesky 

Cleland 


V  ice-Cha  i  rman 


Secretary 


Dunkel berger  Kelley 


C 1  eland 


Kel ley 


Kuvlesky 


Kuvlesky 


Dunkelberger  Boyd 


Dunkelberger  Boyd 


Kuvlesky 


Dunkelberger 
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APPENDIX  k 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  SECTION  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

(From  the  Section  Proceed  ings) 


Year 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 


Month  &  place 
of  Meet  ing 
(February) 

Mobile 

Memph  is 

Jacksonv  i 1 le 

R  ichmond 

Atlanta 


Cha  i  rman 
Al  lager 
Al  leger 
Kuvlesky 

Dunkel berger 
Sol  1 ie 


Cha I rman- 
Elect 


Kuvlesky 


Soil ie 
Voland 


Secretary, 
Program 
Cha  i  rman 

Kuvlesky 

Dunkelberger 


Dunkelberger     Sol  1 ]e 


Voland 
Boyd 


Secretary, 
Prog.  Chmn., 
Elect 


Voland 

Boyd 

Cosby 
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APPENDIX  5 


OFFICERS  AND  ORGANIZATION  QF  THE  SOUTHERN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

RESEARCH' COMMITTEE 

(From  Meeting  Minutes  and  Personnel  Notes) 


Month  &  place 

Yea r  of  Meet  i ng  Cha  i  rman  V  ice-Cha  i  rman  Secretary 

1968  February,  Atlanta  Cleland  Tate  Skrabanek 
Subcommittees:     Delineation  of  Development  Areas  -  Bertrard 

Institutional  Structure  and  Change  -  Kelley 

Poverty:     Dimensions,  Causes  and  Alleviation  of  -  Sollie 

Demographic  and  Migration  Patterns  -  Skrabanek 

1969  February,  Atlanta  Cleland  Dunkelberger  Sollie 
Subcommittees:     F*overty  -  Sollie 

Demographic  and  Migration  Patterns  -  Skrabanek 
Development  Areas  and  Institutional  Structures  -  Knapp 

1969  November,  Atlanta  Dunkelberger         Sollie  Kelley 

1970  June,  Knoxville     (Officers  Continued) 
Subcommittees:     Poverty        -  Sollie 

Demographic-  Pendleton 
Education    -  Kaufman 
Development-  Knapp 

1971  June,  Atlanta  Sollie  Kelley  Boyd 

1972    Sollie  Kelley  Boyd 

Subcommittee:     Factors  affecting  rural  sociology  in  the  South  -  Kuvlesky 
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LIST  OF  SRSRC  STATE  REPRESENTATIVES  OFR  1968 


A  I abama 

Dr. 

John  Dunkelberger 

Arkansas 

Dr. 

J.  L.  Charlton 

Georg  i  a 

Dr. 

John  Kel ley 

Florida 

Professor  D.  E.  Alleger 

Kentucky 

Dr, 

Ja.Ties  S  .  B  rown 

Lou  i  s  i  ana 

Dr- 

A.  L.  Bertrand 

M  iss 1 ss  i pp  i 

Dr. 

Carl  ton  R.  Sol  1 ie 

North  Ca rol  ina 

Dr. 

Selz  Mayo 

Okl ahoma 

None 

South  Carol ina 

Mr. 

V.  A.  Boyd 

Tennessee 

Dr. 

Charles  L.  Cleland 

Texas 

Dr, 

R.  L.  Skrabanek 

V  f  rg  in  ia 

Dr. 

Leland  B.  Tate 

At  Large 

Dr. 

Harold  Kaufman 

Representing  CSRS 

Dr. 

Paul  J.  Jehl ik 

Administrative  Advisor 

Dean  E.  M.  Smith 
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APPEND  IX  6 


PRINCIPAL  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED   IN  THE  S-79 
INSTITUTIONAL   IMPACT  STUDY 

(From  various  letters  and  memory) 


State  or  Aqency 

Personnel 

A  1  abama 

Calvin  Van  1  and i ngham 
Wayne  Curtis 

Georgia 

Max  Miller 
James  Tarver 

Kentucky 

A  .  Lee  Coleman 

C.  Milton  Coughenour 

James  Brown 

Lou  i  s  iana 

Pedro  Hernandez 
V  irginia  Steelman 

M  iss  i  ss  i pp  i 

Gerald  W  indham 

North  Ca  I'ol  ina 

G lenn  C .  McCann 

South  Carol  ina 

Edward  McLean 

Tennessee 

Charles  L.  Cleland 
V  ing  Nan  L  i  n 

Texas 

W .  Kennedy  Upham 

CSRS  Representatives 

Kenneth  W  i 1 kinson 
Harold  Capener 

Administrative  Advisors 

Dean  E .  V .  Smith 
Jarv  is  Mi  1 ]er 
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S-79  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  AND  ORGANIZATION 
(From  Meeting  Minutes  and  Personal  Notes) 

Month  £■  Place 

Year  of  Meeting  Cha  irman  Vice-Chairman  Secretary 

1971  February,  Atlanva  Cleland  McCann  Windham 

Subcommittees:     Knowl edgeabl es  Survey  -  Miller 

Household  Interviews  -  McCann 

Secondary  Data  Needs  -  Vanl and ingham 

1971  October,  Atlanta  Cleland  McCann  Miller 
Subcommittees:     Census  Data      -  Upham 

Other  Secondary  Data  -  Vanland ingham 
Knowl edgeabl es   Interviews  -  Coleman 
Household  I nterviews    -  McCann 

1972  June,  Atlanta  McCann  Coleman  Miller 


